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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1918. 



Second half of the twentieth year and first half of the twenty-first 
year since annexation of Hawaii with the United States. 

Twenty-third year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The 140th year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by 
^aptain Cook. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 



'^New Year Jan. 1 

Chinese New Year Feb. 10 

Lincoln's Birthday Feb. 12 

* Washington's Birthday ..Feb. 22 

*Decoration Day May 30 

Kamehameha Day June 11 



^Birthday Hawn. Republic.July 
*American Anniversary ..July 
Labor Day (1st Monday) .Sept. 
*Regatta Day (3d Saturday) . . 

Sept. 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 28 

*Christmas Day Dec. 25 



4 
4 
2 

21 



* Those distinguished by the asterisk have been established by law. 



Church Days. 



Epiphany Jan. 6 

Ash Wednesday Feb. 13 

First Sunday in Lent Feb. 17 

Palm Sunday Mch. 24 

Good Friday Mch. 29 

Easter Sunday Mch. 31 



Ascension Day May 

Whit Sunday May 

Trinity Sunday May 

Corpus Christi May 

Advent Sunday Dec. 

Christmas Dec. 



9 
19 
26 
30 

1 
25 



Eclipses in 1918. 



Courtesy of E, H. Bryan, Jr., College of Hawaii. 

During the year 1918 there will be three eclipses, two of the Sun and 
one of the Moon, as follows: — 

L Total eclipse of the Sun June 8, visible in the Hawaiian Islands 
as a partial eclipse. 

Beginning of the eclipse 10: 31 A.M. 

Middle of the eclipse 11:13 A.M. 

Ending of the eclipse 12 : 00 noon 

Magnitude of the eclipse at Honolulu, 0.09. 

Note: The path of the total eclipse will pass across the United 
States, from Washington to Florida, through Denver, Colorado. 

n. Partial eclipse of the moon, June 23-24, visible in the Hawaiian 
Islands, June 24. 

Moon enters shadow 12h. 51m. 46s. A.M. 

Middle of the eclipse 12h. 52m. 28s. AM. 

Moon leaves shadow 12h. 53m. 10s. A.M. 

Duration of the eclipse Im. 24s. 

Magnitude of eclipse, 0.135, INlcon's diameter — 1.00 
III. Annular eclipse of the sun December 3, invisible in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 



See page 179 for Interesting Phenomena, 1918. 
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VOLCANO OP KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 

Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 

Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,6.50 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 feet. 
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JUNE 
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MOKUAWEOWEO. 

The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length. 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,20 feet, or L74 miles. Elevation of summit, 13,675 feet. 
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13 First Quar. 4 32 3 a.m. 


23 Full Moon 10.04 8 a.m. 


21 Full Moon 6.32.3 p.m. 


20 Full Moon 2.30.9 a.m. 


30 Last Quar. 2.48.9 a.m. 


28 Last Quar. 8.57.1a.m. 


26 Last Quar. 6.08.6 p.m. 
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CD 
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m 
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H.M. 
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H.M. 




H.M. 


H.M. 




H.M. 


1 


Mon. . 


5 21 46 45 8 i 


1 


Thurs 


5 33 0|6 38 5 | 


1 


SUN. 


5 43 4 


6 15 7 


2 


Tues. 


5 21 7 


6 45 8 


2 


Fri... 


5 33 7 


6 38 


2 


Mon.. 


5 43 7 


6 14 8 


3 


Wed.. 


5 22 1 


6 45 9 


3 


Sat... 


5 34 1 


6 37 4 


3 


Tues. 


5 43 9 


6 13 9 


4 


Thurs 


5 22 4 


6 45 8 


4 


SUN. 


5 34 4 


6 36 9 


4 


Wed.. 


5 44 2 


6 13 


5 


Fri... 


5 22 8 


6 45 8 


5 


Vton . . 


5 34 8 


6 36 3 


5 


Thurs 


5 44 5 


6 12 


6 


Sat... 


5 23 1 


6 45 8 


6 


Tues. 


5 35 2 


6 35 7 


6 


Fri... 


5 44 7 


6 11 1 


7 


SUN. 


5 23 5 


6 45 8 


7 


Wed.. 


5 35 66 35 1 


7 


Sat... 


5 45 


6 10 2 


8 


Mon.. 


5 23 8|6 45 7 


^1 


Thurs 


5 36 96 34 5 


8 


SUN. 


5 45 3 


6 9 2 


9 


Tues. 


5 24 26 45 6 


9 


Fri. . . 


5 36 3 


6 33 8 


9 


Mon.. 


5 45 5 


6 8 3 


10 


Wed.. 


5 24 56 45 5 


10 


Sat... 


5 36 6 


6 33 2 


10 


Tues. 


5 45 8 


6 7 3 


11 


Thurs 


5 24 96 45 4 


11 


SUN. 


5 37 


6 32 5 


11 


Wed.. 


5 46 


6 6 4 


12 


Fri... 


5 25 46 45 3 


12 


Mon.. 


5 37 36 31 8 


12 


Thurs 


5 46 36 5 4 


13 


Sat... 


5 25 8:6 45 1 


13 


Tues. 


5 37 76 31 1 


13 


Fri... 


5 46 56 4 4 


14 


SUN. 


5 26 2|6 44 9 


14 


Wed.. 


5 38 06 30 4 


14 


Sat... 


5 46 86 3 5 


15 


Mon . . 


5 26 66 44 7 


15 


Thurs 


5 38 36 29 7 


15 


SUN. 


5 47 06 2 5 


16 


Tues. 


5 27 06 44 5 


16 


Fri... 


5 38 76 29 


16 


Mon.. 


5 47 36 16 


17 


Wed.. 


5 27 46 44 3 


17 


Sat... 


5 39 06 28 2 


17 


Tues. 


5 47 5 


6 6 


18 


Thurs 


5 27 86 44 1 


18 


SUN. 


5 39 36 27 5 


18 


Wed.. 


5 47 8 


5 59 7 


19 


Fri... 


5 28 2,6 43 8 


19 


Mon.. 


5 39 6i6 26 7 


19 


Thurs 


5 48 


5 58 7 


20 


Sat... 


5 28 66 43 5 


20 


Tues. 


5 39 916 25 9 


20 


Fri... 


5 48 3 


5 57 8 


21 


SUN. 


5 29 0,6 43 2 


21 


Wed.. 


5 40 3|6 25 1 


21 


Sat... 


5 48 5 


5 56 8 


22 


Mon . . 


5 29 416 42 8 


22 


Thurs 


5 40 66 24 3 


22 


SUN. 


5 48 85 55 9 


23 


Tues. 


5 29 8j6 42 5 


23 


Fri... 


5 40 916 23 5 


23 


Mon.. 


5 49 0|5 54 9 


24 Wed.. 


5 30 2;6 42 1 


24 


Sat... 


5 41 2 


6 22 6 


24 


Tues. 


5 49 3 


5 53 9 


25Thurs 


5 30 66 41 7 


25 


SUN. 


5 41 4 


6 21 8 


25 


Wed.. 


5 49 6 


5 53 


26Fri. .. 


5 31 06 41 3 


26 


Mon .. 


5 41 7 


6 20 9 


26 


Thurs 


5 49 8 


5 52 1 


27jSat... 


5 31 416 40 9 


27 


Tues. 


5 42 


6 20 1 


27 


Fri . . . 


5 50 1 


5 5] 1 


28iSUN. 


5 31 8!6 40 5 


28 


Wed . . 


5 42 316 39 2 


28 


Sat... 


5 50 4 


5 50 2 


29iMon. 


5 32 2;6 40 


29 


Thurs 


5 42 66 18 3 


29 


SUN. 


5 50 7 


5 49 2 


30Tues 


5 32 5,6 39 5 


30 


Fri. ..5 42 96 17 4 |30Mon.. 


5 51 


5 48 3 


31 Wed.. 


5 32 9|6 39 


31 


Sat.. 5 43 26 16 6 i 







lAO VALLEY, ISLAND OF MAUI. 

Length (from W^ailuku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Fuu Kukui, above head of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1918. 



OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


D. H.M. 


D. H. ] 


M. 


D. H. M. 


4 New Moon 4.35.2 p.m. 


3 New Moon 10.31.6 a.m. 


3 New Moon 4.49.3 a.m. 


12 First Qitar. 6.:^0.0p.m. 


11 First Quar. 6.162 a.m. 


10 First Quar. 4.01.4 p.m. 


19 Full Moon 11.04.8 a.m. 


17 Full Moon 9.03.0 p.m. 


17 Full Moon 8.47.5 a.m. 


26 Last Quar. 7.05.4 a.m. 


24 Last Quar 1155. 


3 p.m. 


24 Last Quar. 8.00.6 p.m. 
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H.M. 




H.M. 


H.M. 1 




H.M. 


H.M. 


1 


Tues. 


5 51 3 


5 47 4 


1 


Fri... !6 3 3 


5 


23 9 


1 


SUN. 


6 21 5|5 17 3 


2 


Wed.. 


5 51 6'5 46 5 


2 


Sat....|6 3 8b 


23 3 


2 


Mon.. 


6 22 2i5 17 4 


3 


Thnrs 


5 51 8i5 45 6 


3 


SUN. 


6 4 35 


22 8 


3 


Tues. 


6 22 8|5 17 5 


4 


Fri.... 


5 52 l|5 44 7 


4 


Mon.. 


6 4 95 


22 4 


4 


Wed.. 


6 23 5:5 17 7 


5 


Sat... 


5 52 4'5 43 8 


5 


Tues. 


6 5 4|5 


21 9 


5 


Thurs 


6 24 2b 17 9 


6 


SUN. 


5 52 7 


5 42 9 


6 


Wed.. 


6 6 


5 


21 4 1 


6 


Fri.... 


6 24 85 18 1 


7 


Mon .. 


5 53 1 


5 42 


7 


Thurs 


6 6 5 


5 21 Ol 


7Sat.... 


6 25 4'5 18 4 


8 


Tues. 


5 53 4 


5 41 1 


8 


Fri.... 


6 7 1 


5 


20 7 


8SUN. 


6 26 05 18 7 


9 


Wed.. 


5 53 8 


5 40 2 


9 


Sat... 6 7 6|5 


20 2 


9 


Mon .. 


6 26 65 19 


10 


Thurs 


5 54 1 


5 39 4 


10 


SUN. 


6 8 2|5 


19 9 


10 


Tues. 


6 27 35 19 3 


11 


Fri..., 


5 54 5|5 38 6 


11 


Mon,. 


6 8 95 


19 5 


11 


Wed.. 


6 27 9;5 19 6 


12 


Sat... 


5 54 815 37 7 


12 


Tues. 


6 9 5;5 


19 2 


12 


Thurs 


6 28 55 19 9 


13 


SUN. 


5 55 1^5 36 9 


l3|Wed.. 


6 10 15 


18 9 1 


13 


Fri ...!6 29 15 20 3 


14 


Mon. . 


5 55 5|5 36 1 


UThurs 


6 10 7 


5 


18 6 


14 


Sat... 6 29 7b 20 6 


15 


Tues. 


5 55 85 35 3 


15 


Fri.... 


6 11 3 


5 


18 3 


15 


SUN. 


6 30 35 21 


16 


Wed.. 


5 56 2;5 34 5 


16 


Sat... 


6 11 95 


18 


16 


Mon.. 


6 30 85 21 4 


17 


Thurs 


5 56 65 33 7 


17 


SUN. 


6 12 55 


17 8 


17 


Tues. 


6 31 4b 21 9 


18 


Fri.... 


5 56 9!5 32 9 


18lMon.. 


6 13 l!5 


17 6 1 


18 


Wed.. 


6 31 95 22 3 


19 


Sat... 


5 57 35 32 2 


19 Tues. 


6 13 7i5 


17 4 


19 


Thurs 


6 32 55 22 8 


20 


SUN. 


5 57 715 31 4 


20 Wed . . 


6 14 3b 


17 2 


20 


Fri.... 


6 33 05 23 3 


21 


Mon . 


5 58 2|5 30 7 


2lThurs 


6 15 015 


17 1 


21 


Sat... 


6 33 515 23 8 


22 


Tues . 


5 58 6:5 30 


22Fri.... 


6 15 7|5 


17 li 


22|SUN. 


6 34 Ob 24 3 


23 


Wed.. 


5 59 lb 29 3 


23 


Sat... 


6 16 35 


17 0! 


23|Mon.. 


6 34 55 24 8 


24 


Thurs 


5 59 55 28 7 


24 


SUN. 


6 17 05 


17 


24 Tues. 


6 35 015 25 3 


25 


Fri.... 


6 0i5 28 


25 


Mon .. 


6 17 6b 


17 


25 


Wed.. 


6 35 5b 25 9 


26 Sat. .. 


6 4l5 27 4 


26 


Tues. 


6 18 2|5 


17 


26 


Thurs 


6 35 95 26 5 


27 


SUN. 


6 9;5 26 7 


27 


Wed.. 


6 18 9b 


17 Oi 


27 


Fri.... 


6 36 35 27 


28 


Mon. . 


6 1 45 26 1 


28 


Thurs 6 19 6!5 


17 li 


28 


Sat... 


6 36 65 27 6 


29 


Tues. 


6 1 8|5 25 5 


29 


Fri. . . 


6 20 2;5 


17 1 


29 


SUN. 6 37 Ob 28 2 


30 


Wed. .6 2 3|5 24 9 


30jSat... 


6 20 95 


17 2 


30 


Mon . , 


6 37 35 28 8 


31 


Thurse 2 8i5 24 4 


1 


1 




31 


Tues. 


6 37 7:5 28 4 



HALEAKALA, ISLAND OP MAUI. 

The great Crater of Maui, the largest in the world. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme width, 2.37 miles. 

Extreme length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Ele\^ation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 1,572 feet. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES. 
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INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 



AROUND OAHU PROM HONOLULU— ESPLANADE WHARF TO 



Miles. 

Bell Buoy IV4. 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapuii Point 16 

Mokapu 27 

Kahukii North Point 48 



Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Barber's Point 15 

Waianae Anchorage 26 

Kaena Point, N. W. of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena. 58 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S. W. Pt. Molokai 35 
Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement.. 52 

West Point of Lanai 50 

Lahaina, Maui 72 

Kahului, " 90 

Hana, " 128 

Maalaea, " 86 

Makena, ** 96 



Mahukona, Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, 
Kealakekua, 
S. W. Pt. 
Punaluu, 
Hilo, 



.144 

(direct) 157 

233 

250 

(direct) 192 

(windward). .206 
(via Kawai- 
hae 230 



HONOLULU TO 



Nawiliwili, Kauai . 

Koloa, 

Waimea, 



. 98 
.102 
.120 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai 17 | Maalaea, Maui 12 

Lanai 9 j Makena, Maui 18 

KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 

Mahukona, Hawaii 10 | Hilo, Hawaii 85 

Waipio, Hawaii 37 Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45 Kailua, Hawaii 34 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 1 Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 

HILO, HAWAII, TO 

East Point of Hawaii 20 I Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 j Kaalualu, Hawaii 80 

North Point of Hawaii 62 j South Point of Hawaii 85 

WIDTH OF CHANNELS. 



Oahu and Molokai 23 

Diamond Head to S. W. Point of 

Molokai 30 

Molokai and Lanai 7 

Molokai and Maui 8 

OCEAN DISTANCES, 



Maui and Lanai 7 

Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii and Maui 26 

Kauai and Oahu 63 

Niihau and Kauai 15 



HONOLULU TO 



San Francisco 2100 

San Diego 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

Fiji 2700 



Auckland 3810 

Sydney 4410 

Hongkong 4920 

Yokohama 3400 

Guam 3300 

Manila, via N. E. Cape 4890 

Victoria, B. C 2460 

Midway Islands .1200 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



ISLAND OF OAHU. 

HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Bishop's corner (Waikiki) . . 

Waikiki Villa 

Diamond Head 

Kaalawai 

Miles. 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa corners 2.0 

Kamoiliili 3.3 

Kaimuki Hill Reservoir 5.0 

Waialae 6.2 

Niu 8.8 

Koko Head 11.8 

Makapuu 14.8 

Waimanalo 20.8 

Waimanalo, via Pali... 12.0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.5 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 

Luakaha 4.3 

Nuuanu Dam 5.0 

Pali 6,6 

Kaneohe 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 21.9 

Kahana 26.4 



Miles. 

...3.2 
....3.6 
....5.9 
....6.0 

Inter. 

1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
1.2 
2.6 
3.0 
3.0 
6.0 



0.4 
1.2 
1.6 
0.7 
1.6 
5.7 
7.0 
3.0 
4.5 



Miles. 

Punaluu 28.4 

Hauula 31.4 

Laie 34.4 

Kahuku Mill 37.2 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 

Moanalua 3.4 

Kalauao 7.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Kipapa 13.6 

Kaukonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 

Waimea 32.4 

Kahuku Ranch 39.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Waipio (Brown's) 11.2 

Hoaeae (Robinson's) . . .13.5 
Barber's Point, L. H...21.5 

Nanakuli 23.5 

Waianae Plantation . . .29.9 

Kahanahaiki 36.9 

Kaena Point 42.0 

Waialua to Kaena Pt. . .12.0 



Inter. 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 



4.0 
2.8 
3.4 
6.4 

8.0 
4.4 

7.0 



1.0 
2.3 
8.0 
2.0 
6.4 
7.0 
5.1 



ISLAND OF HAWAII. 



SOUTH KOHALA.- 

Miles. 
Hamakua boundary ... 4.5 
Kukuihaele Mill ......11.0 

Mana 7.7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34.0 

Laumaia 36.5 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuula Sheep Sation.29,0 
via Laumaia . . 47.5 

NORTH KOHALA.- 



-WAIMEA COURT HOUSE. 
Inter. 



6.5 

7.3 

9.0 

10.0 

2.5 

16.5 



TO 

Miles. 

Hilo, via Humuula Stn. .54.0 
Keamuku Sheep Stn... 14.0 

Napuu 22.0 

Keawewai 8.0 

Waika 11.0 

Kahuwa 13.0 

Puuhue 17.0 

Kohala Court House... 22.0 

Mahukona 22.0 

Puako 12.0 



Inter. 
25.0 

8.0 

3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
5.0 



-FOREIGN 

Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4.00 

Niulli Mill 2.80 

Halawa Mill : 1.65 

Hapuu Landing 2.15 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing . 1.50 

Native Church 1.00 



CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 

Miles. 

Union Mill 2.25 

Union Mill R. R. Station 3.25 

Honomakau 2.55 

Hind's, Hawi 2.25 

Hawi R. R. Station 4.25 

Honoipu 7.25 

Mahukona 10.50 

Puuhue Ranch 7.25 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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NORTH KOHALA.— ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 1.0 

Court House 9.2 1.2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 0.5 

Kohala Mill Corner 10.4 0.7 

SOUTH KOHALA, 

Miles. Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Ch... 9.5 1.8 
Puuopelu, Parker's ....10.8 1.3 
Waimea Court House.. 11.8 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church 22.1 9.9 



Miles. Inter. 

Wight's Corner 11.5 1.1 

Niulii Corner 12.8 1.3 

Pololu Edge of Gulch. . .14.5 1.7 

Puu Hue 5.0 



— KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles. 

Mana, Parker's 19.5 

Keawewai 6.0 

Puuhue Ranch 10.0 

Kohala Court House 15.0 

Mahukona 11.0 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako 5.0 



KONA.—KEALAKEKUA TO 



Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 3.6 

Kailua 12.0 2.4 

Kaloko 16.0 4.0 

Makalawena 19.6 3.6 

Kiholo 27.6 8.0 

Ke Au a Lono bound'ry.31.6 4.0 

Puako 37.4 5.8 



Kawaihae 42.0 

Honaunau 4.0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary of Kau 24.8 

Flow of '87 32.0 

Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



KAU.— VOLCANO HOUSE TO 



Half-way House 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 5.0 

Pahala 23.0 5.0 

Punaluu 27.6 4.6 



Honuapo 32.6 

Naalehu 35.6 

Waiohinu 37.1 

Kahuku Ranch 43.1 



4.6 

3.7 
7.5 
6.4 
3.2 

7.2 
4.5 



5.0 
3.0 
1.5 
6.0 



PUNA.— HILO COURT HOUSE TO 



Miles. 

Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 



Miles. 

Kaimu 32.0 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Sand Hills. Naawale, old road. 18.5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 



TO VOLCANO.— HILO TO 



Shipman's 1.7 

Edge of Woods 4.1 

Coconut Grove 8.0 

Branch Road to Puna 9.0 

Furneaux's 13.2 



Mountain View 16.8 

Mason's 17.5 

Hitchcock's 23.5 

Cattle Pen 24.7 

Volcano House 31.0 



THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

Kaupakuea Cross Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

Hakalau, east edge gulch. . 15.0 

Umauma Bridge 16.0 



Honohina Church 17.8 

Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24.0 

Lydgate's House 26.1 

Laupahoehoe Church ..26.7 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



THROUGH HAMAKUA.— LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Miles. 

Bottom Kawaiii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Miles. 

Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (approx- 
imate) 10.5 

Gov't. Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 
Gov't. Road to Paauhau Mill... 1.0 
Gov't. Road to Pacific Sugar 
Mill, Kukuihaele 0.7 



ISLAND OF MAUI. 

KAHULUI TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Spreckelsville 4.0 

Paia P. 7.2 3.2 

Hamakuapoko Mill 9.2 2.0 

Haiku P. O 11.0 1.8 

Halehaku 17.2 6.2 

Huelo School 20.2 3.0 

Keanae P. O 35.5 15.3 

Nahiku Landing 49.9 14.4 

Ulaino School 49.2 .7 

Hana P. 55.6 6.4 

Hamoa 58.2 2.6 

Wailua 62.6 4.4 

Kipahulu Mill 66.2 3.6 

Mokulau 71.8 5.6 

Nuu 77.0 5.2 

Wailuku 3.8 

Waikapu 5.9 2.1 

Maalaea 10.3 4.4 

Kihei 12.6 2.3 

Kalepolepo 13.9 1.3 

Ulupalakua 23.6 9.7 

Kanaio 26.8 3.2 

Pico's 33.8 7.0 

Nuu 40.6 6.8 



Miles. 

Paia P. 7.2 

Makawao Court House. 11. 6 

Olinda 18.5 

Haleakala, edge Crater. 26.6 
Haleakala Summit 28.6 

Maalaea 10.3 

End of Mountain Road. 15.8 

Olowalu 19.9 

Lahaina Court House. .25.5 

Waiehu 6.4 

Waihee 7.3 

Kahakuloa 16.3 

Honokohau 23.0 

Honolua 27.0 

Napili 29.8 

Honokawai 33.5 

Lahaina Court House.. 39.0 

MAKENA TO 

Ulupalakua 3.5 

Kamaole 7.3 

Waiakoa 13.0 

Makawao P. 20.8 

Makawao Court House. 23.0 



ISLAND OF KAUAI. 

NAWILIWILI TO 
Miles. Inter. 



Koloa 11.0 

Lawai 13.8 2.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 6.2 

Waimea 27.1 7.1 

Walawa 31.5 4.4 

Nuololo .....44.8 13.3 

Haiiamaulu 3.3 



Miles. 

Wailua River 7.7 

Kealia 11.9 

Anahola 15.7 

Kilauea 23.6 

Kalihiwai 26.6 

Hanalei 31.8 

Walniha 34.8 

Nuololo (no road) 47.0 



Inter. 

4.4 
6.9 
8.1 
2.0 



5.5 
4.1 
5.6 



0.9 
9.0 
6.7 
4.0 
2.8 
3.7 
5.5 



3.8 
5.7 

7.8 
2.2 



Inter. 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
7.9 
3.0 
5.2 
3.0 

12.2 



OVERLAND DISTANCES, 
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ISLAND OF MOLOKAI 

KAUNAKAKAI TO 
Miles. 

Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



I\riles. 

Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau 19.0 



OAHU RAILWAY DISTANCES.— FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Miles. 

Puuloa 6.0 

Aiea 9.0 

Kalauao 10,0 

Waiau 11.0 

Pearl City 12.0 

Waipio 14.0 

Waipahu 14.0 

LeileMa 27.0 

Wahiawa 25.0 

Hoaeae 15.0 

Honouliuli 16.0 

Ewa Mill 18.0 



Miles. 

Gilbert 23.0 

Nanakuli 27.0 

Waianae 33.0 

Makalia 35.0 

Makua 41.0 

Kawaihapai 50.0 

Mokuleia 53.0 

Puuiki 55.0 

Waialua 56.0 

Haleiwa Hotel 56.0 

Waimea 62.0 

Kahuku 71.0 



Eevised Areas and Coast Line Distances, Hawaiian Islands. 



Prepared by R. D. King-, Survey Department. 

Courtesy Walter E. Wall, Surveyor, Terr. Hawaii. 



Islands 


Popltn. 
in 1910 


Miles 
Square 


Acres 
Area 


Coast 

in Miles 

Line 


Altitude 
in Feet 


Hawaii 


55,382 

81,993 

28,623 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

35 


4,015.6 
598.0 
728.1 
546.9 
260.9 
139.5 
72.8 
44.2 


2,570,000 

382.720 

466,000 

350,000 

167,000 

89,305 

46,575 

28,260 


297 

177 

146 

106 

100 

53 

48 

30 


13,825 
4,030 

10,032 
5,170 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,427 
43 


Oahu 

Maui 

Kauai 

Molokai 

Lanai 

Niihau 


Kahoolawe 

Midway 








191,909 


6,406.0 


4,099,860 


957 





Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street 1,000 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Episcopal), Emma street 800 

The Bijou (vaudeville) 1,600 

Ye Liberty Theater 1,600 

Empire Theater (moving pictures) 930 

Y. M. C. A. game hall 850 

Mission Memorial Auditorium 600 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, 



Total Population by Districts and Islands — Comparative, 

1900 and 1910. 



HAWAII 



Hilo 

Puna 

Kau 

NTorth Kona 

South Kona 

North Kohala . . . 
South Kohala. . . 
Hamakua 



MAUI 

Lahaina .. 
Wailuku . 

Hana 

Makawao 



Molokai 
Lanai . . . 



1900 
19,785 


1910 


22,545 


5,128 


6,834 


3,854 


4,078 


3,819 


3,377 


2,372 


3,191 


4,366 


5,398 


600 


922 


6,919 
47,843 


9,037 


55,382 


4,352 


4,787 


7,953 


11,742 


5,276 


3,241 


7,236 


8,855 


24,797 


28,625 


3,123 


1,791 




131 



OAHU 


1900 


Honolulu 

Ewa 

Waianae 

Waialua 

Koolauloa 

Koolaupoko 


39,306 
9,689 
1,008 
3,285 
2,372 
2,844 


Midway 

KAUAI 

Waimea 

Niihau 

Koloa 

Kawaihau 

Hanalei 

Lihue 


58,504 

5,714 
172 
4,564 
3,220 
2,630 
4,434 


Total whole group 


20,734 
154,001 



1910 



52,183 
14,627 
1,958 
6,770 
3,204 
3,251 



81,993 
35 

7,987 
208 
5,769 
2,580 
2,457 
4,951 

23,952 
191,909 



Population in 1910 by Age, Groups, Sex and Race. 



COLOR OR RACE 



Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawn. 
Asiatic-Hawn. . . . 

Portuguese 

Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Other Caucasian.. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto 
All Other 

Total 



Under 


2i yrs. 


Male 


F emale 


5,513 


5,404 


2,956 


2,813 


1,363 


1,391 


6,599 


6,508 


1,315 


1,216 


610 


569 


2,359 


2,244 


3,453 


2,930 


12,989 


11,016 


400 


306 


191 


196 


1,355 


245 


39,103 

1 


34,838 



21 yrs. 


& over. 


Male 


Female 


7,926 


7,198 


1,482 


1,521 


449 


531 


4,974 


4,222 


1,563 


796 


468 


343 


6,896 


3,368 


13,695 


1,596 


41,794 


i3,875 


3,531 


296 


224 


84 


994 


142 


83,996 


33,972 



All ages. 


Male 


Female 


13,439 


12,602 


4,438 


4,334 


1,812 


1,922 


11,573 


10,730 


2,878 


2,012 


1,078 


912 


9,255 


5,612 


17,148 


4,526 


54,783 


24,891 


3,931 


602 


415 


280 


2,349 


387 


123,099 


68,810 



Total 

26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

695 

2,736 

191,909 



Population of Honolulu, various census periods. 



1890 22,907 

1900 39,300 



1896 29,926 

1910 52,183 



POPULATION TABLES. 
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Population of Honolulu and Hilo by Race and Sex, 1910. 

From Tables of the Bureau of Census. 



Race 



Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 
Asiatic-Hawaiian . . 

Portuguese 

Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Other Caucasian . . . 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Negro 

All other 

Total 



Honolulu 



Male 



3,969 
2,000 

653 
3,042 

210 

141 
5,627 
6,948 
7,659 

352 
68 

179 
66 

30,914 



Female 



3,941 
2,233 

727 
3,105 

177 

117 
3,573 
2,626 
4,434 

108 
19 

148 
61 

21,269 



Hilo 



Male 



369 

218 

98 

552 

63 

37 

382 

335 

1,699 

26 

66 

6 

15 

3,866 



Female 



295 

200 

122 

586 

46 

30 

295 

100 

1,080 

1 

10 

" 14 

2,879 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands- 
Census Periods 1860-1910. 



Islands 


I860 


1866 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1896 


1900 

46,943 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 


1910 


Hawaii. . 

Maui 

Oahu.... 
Kauai . • . 
Molokai . 
Lanai . . . 
Niihau . . 
iCahoolawc 


21,481 

16,400 

21,275 

6,487 

2,864 

646 

647 


19,808 

14,035 

19,799 

6,299 

2,299 

394 

325 


16,001 

12,334 

20,671 

4,961 

2,349 

348 

233 


17,034 

12,109 

29,236 

5,634 

2,581 

214 

177 


24,994 
15,970 
28,068 
*8,935 

1 2614 


26,754 

17,357 

31,194 

11,643 

2,652 

174 

216 


33,285 

17,726 

40,205 

15,228 

2,307 

105 

164 


55.382 

28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 


Midway. . 


















35 
















109,020 






Total.. 


69 ,800 


62 ,959 


56,897 


57,985 


801.578 


89,900 


154,001 

116,366 

37,635 


191,909 


All Foreigners 


2,716 


4,194 


5,366 
51,531 


10,477 
47,508 


36.346 


49.368 


69,516 
39,504 


153,362 


Nawailans 


67,084 


58,765 


44,228 


40,622 


35,547 



The nationality of teachers in all schools of the Islands, 1916 
was as follows: Hawaiian, 99; Part-Hawaiian, 233; American, 561 
English, 49; Germans, 23; Portuguese, 97; Chinese, 55; Japanese, 23 
Spanish, 3; other Foreigners, 28. Total, 1,171. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, 



Population by Race and Sex, 1910, and per cent of change 

since 1900. 



RACES 



Hawaiian 

Caucas'n-Hawn 

Asiatic-Hawn 

Portuguese 

Spanish , 

Porto Rican 

Other Caucas'n 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto . . 
All others 



Total 191,909 



Total 
Populat'n 



26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

1,990 

4,890 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

695 

2,736 



Native 
Born 



26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

13,766 

357 

4,830 

9,917 

7,195 

19,889 

362 

602 

2,632 



98,157 



Foreign 
Born 



8,537 
1,633 

4,950 

14,479 

59,785 

4,171 

93 

104 

93,752 



Males 


Females 




% 

Change 


13,439 


12,602 




12.58 dec 


4,448 


4,334 


} 




1,812 


1,922 


59.35 inc 


11,573 


10,730 




42.28 " 


1,078 


912 




new 


2,878 


2,012 




'* 


9,255 


5,612 




40.56 inc 


17,148 


4,526 




15.87 dec 


54,783 


24,891 




30.37 mc 


3,931 


602 






415 
2,349 


280 
387 


} 


146.03 '* 


123,099 


68,810 




24-62?,'^,*, 



Illiterates in the Population Territory of Hawaii, 10 Years of 
Age and Over, Census of 1910. 



Race 



Per cent. 



All races 26.8 

Hawaiian 4.7 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 1.3 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 1.8 

Portuguese 35.4 

Porto Rican 73.2 



Race 



Per cent. 



Spanish 49.6 

Other Caucasian 3.5 

Chinese 32.3 

Japanese 35.0 

Korean 25.9 

Filipino and all other 32.4 



The Census Bureau classes as illiterate any person ten years of age, 
or over, who is unable to write, regardless of ability to read. 



Estimated Population, 1916, Territory of Hawaii, by 
Nationality. 

I'^rom Board of Health Report. 



Race Number 

American \ 

^^^tish I i 3(,^^g 

German i 

Russian j ! 

Chinese I 22,100 

Filipino I 19.100 

Hawaiian i 23,450 

Fart-Hawaiian j 15,850 



Race 

Japanese . . 
Portuguese 
Porto Rican 
Spanish . . . 
Korean .... 
Others .... 

Total. .. 



Number 



102,479 

23,990 

5,240 

2,920 

4,734 

646 



250,627 



VITAL STATISTICS, 
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Births and- Deaths by Nationalities and Counties, 1917. 



Nationality 


Oahu 
Honolulu Other Dift. 


Hawaii 


Maui 




B 

238 


D 

98 


B 

11 


D 

33 


B 

11 


D 

6 


B 

18 


D 

3 


American. . 


British 


23 


25 


3 


2 


11 


4 


5 


4 


Chinese 


446 


140 


55 


16 


64 


45 


45 


37 


German 


14 


11 


2 


1 


3 




1 


3 


Hawaiian. . 


154 


347 


57 


70; 164 


167 


153 


158 


PartHaw'n. 


451 


144 


55 


131 163 


30 


142 


32 


Japanese. . . 


1007 


315 


822 


19611,140 


364 


659 


217 


Portuguese . 
PortoRican 


220 


98 


87 


18 


323 


68 


189 


62 


9 


3 


28 


4 


100 


28 


26 


6 


Spanish. . . . 


7 


8 


34 


5 


59 


18 


50 


17 


Russian. . . . 


3 


8 




1 


5 




5 


1 


Filipino 


33 


40 


79 


42 


111 


71 


44 


32 


Korean .... 


39 


18 


14 


3 


33 


11 


15 


5 


Others 


11 


14 


2 
1,249 


1 
405 


5 
2,192 


1 

813 


1 
1,353 


3 
580 




2,655 


1,269 


Unrecorded 


109 
2,764 


1,;269 


90 
1,339 


405 


98 




27 




Total. ... 


2,290 


813 


1,380 


580 



Kalawao 



B D 



Kauai 



B I D 

7\ 1 

l! 2 

38 28 

4' 4 

45i 49 

40i 12 

4831159 

109; 27 

28! 17 

431 10 

; 1 

"7V 45 

24 9 

5! 1 



17i 66 



TOTAL 
B ', D 



285 

43 
648 

24 
581 
858 
4,112 
929 
191 
193 

13 
338 
125 

24 



141 
37 

271 
20 

844 

239 
1,246 

277 
57 
58 
12 

229 

47 

! 20 



898365 18,36413,498 
19 I 343; 

17i 66:917-36518,707 3.498 



Vital Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1917. 

For Fiscal Year ending" June, compiled from Board of Health Report. 
Table of Births, Marriages and Deaths by Counties. 



Islands, Etc. 



Honolulu 

Other Oahu Districts 

Hawaii County 

Maui County 

Kalawao County . . . . 
Kauai County 

Total, 1916-17 ... 

Total, 1915-16 

*' 1914-15 .... 



Est. 


1 


Popltn. 


Births 


71,950 


2,764 


41,000 


1,339 


68,500 


2,290 


38,000 


1,380 


690 


17 


30,487 


917 


250,627 


8,707 


237,623 


7,899 


1 231,210 


7,278 



Marriag-es 

1,844 

S3 

402 

264 

9 

160 

2,762 
2,716 
2,730 



Deaths 



],269 
405 

813 

580 

66 

365 

3,498 
3,940 
3,556 



Nationality of Plantation Labor, June 30, 1916, and 
June 30, 1917. 

Courtesy Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Assn. 

1916 1917 



j 1916 

Americans ! 701 

Spanish j 1.347 

Portuguese | 3,487 

Russians i 59 

Hawaiians i 1,012 

Porto Rieans ! 1,476 



1917 


730 


946 


3,392 


49 


992 


1,451 



.Japanese 
Chinese . 
Koreans , 
Filipinos 
Others . . 



Total. 



25,244 ! 25,449 

2,070 i 2,039 

1,430 ; 1,370 

8,991 j 9,971 

303 ! 306 



46,117 46,695 
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School Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1917. 

From Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
NUMBER OP SCHOOLS, CLASS, ETC. 





No. of j 
Schools 1 


Pub 
June 


lie Schools 
30, 1917. 


Private Schools 
Dec. 81, 1916. 


Islands 




No. of Pupils 


m 

'Si 

it 








o 


5 


3 

o 


o ;= 


Hawaii 

Maui, Molokai 

Kauai 

Oahu 


63 
45 
20 
40 


241 
140 
116 
358 


4,984 
2,568 
2,338 
7,293 


4,429 
2,251 
1,980 
6,439 


9,413 

4,819 

4,318 

13,732 


8 

7 

2 

34 


33 

33 

4 

246 

316 


950 

'1,105 

75 

4,616 


Totals 


168 


855 


17,183 


15,099 


32,282 


51 


6,746 





NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 



Class 



Public Schools . 
Private 



Totals. 



02 

1 


Teachers 


Pupils 


m 


M. 

139 

91 

230 


F. 


Total 

855 
316 

1,171 


M. 


F. 


Total 


168 
51 


716 
225 

941 


17,183 
3,658 

20,841 


15,099 
3,088 

18,187 


32,282 
6,746 


219 


39,028 



AGES OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Schools 


Under 6 


6-9 


10-15 


Public Schools 


83 
1,264 


14,242 
1,435 

15,677 


16,574 
2 717 


Private *' 






Total 


1,347 


19,290 





Over 15 



1,383 
1,331 



2,714 



Total 



32,282 
6,746 



39,028 



NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 



Races 



Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian . . 

American 

British 

German 

Portuguese 

Filipinos 



Public 



3,131 
3,526 

878 
97 

187 
4,744 

534 



Private 


619 


1,412 


915 


55 


90 


1,143 


51 



Races 



Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Porto Rican .... 

Korean 

Russian 

Other Foreigners 



Total. 



Public 



663 

3,062 

13,804 

1,043 

361 

110 

142 

32,282 



Private 



64 
1,014 
1,058 

68 
154 

32 

71 

6,746 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS, 
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Value Domestic Mdse. Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1916 and 1917. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Animals 

Art works, paintings, etc 

Bones, hoofs, etc 

Beeswax 

Br-eadstuffs 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Coffee 

Cotton and manufactures of 

Fibers, unmanufactured — Sisal 

Fruits and nuts 

Hides and skins 

Honey 

Household and personal effects 

Meat products, tallow 

Molasses 

Musical instruments 

Paper and manufactures of 

Pineapple juice 

Rice 

Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Wool, raw 

Wood and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total value shipments Hawaiian products, 

Returned shipments merchandise 

Total to United States 



Shipments foreign merchandise $64,438,297 $74, 47<S,0 6( 



1916 

2,247 

1,000 

1,939 

17,047 

15,833 

3,721 

343,829 



1917 



68. 

6,850, 

259, 

53, 

6 

327! 
36 

2 

8 

141, 

52,516, 

1,901 

4 

14 

31 
56 
28 



764 

655 
623 

163 1 
,895 i 
012 ; 
,284 ; 
,835 I 
,863 
,750 
964 
722 
283 
812 
,420 
629 
,152 
829 
,459 



$62,703,730 

1,685,867 
48,700 



I 786 

1,315 

4,871 

7,497 

12,813 

3,173 

297,972 

1,843 

89,543 

8,194,284 

295,216 

62,462 

24,527 

18,578 

392,110 

85,167 

1,518 

36,529 

165,779 

550 

60,137,962 

2,603,202 

1,205 

16,080 

27,395 

93,992 

38,265 



72,614,625 

1,751,313 

112,122 



Shipments of Gold and Silver, 1917. 

Form United States to Hawaii: 

Gold $2,760,880 

Silver 282,920 

From Hawaii to United States: Gold 309.815 
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Import Values from United States, Comparative, for Fiscal 
Years Ending June, 1916 and 1917. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Agricultural Implements 

Animals 

Automobiles and parts of 

Books, Maps, Engravings, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Breadstuff s 

Brooms and Brushes 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and parts of 

Cement 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 

Clocks, Watches, and parts of . . . . 
Coal 



Domestic Merchandise 



Cocoa and Chocolate 

Coffee, prepared 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of, and clothing 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 

Eggs 

Electrical Machinery and Instruments 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fibers, Textile Grasses, manufactures of ... 

Pish 

Fruits and Nuts 

Furniture of Metal 

Glass and Glassware 

Hay 

Household and Personal Effects 

India Rubber, manufactures of 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes . . . 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures of 

Sheets and Plates, etc 

Builders' Hardware, etc. 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc 

Jewelry and manufactures. Gold and Silver. 

Lamps, Chandeliers, etc 

Lead and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of 

Marble, Stone, and manufactures of 

Musical Instruments 



1916 


1917 


$ 54,227 


$ 58,583 


201.787 


233,363 


2,102,924 


2,111,997 


298,422 


524,435 


494,526 


875,010 


96,606 


178,108 


2,322,166 


3,142,022 


38,400 


60,794 


228,667 


278,075 


332,328 


538,235 


552,717 


649,878 


27,146 


45,325 


26,378 


125,457 


38,848 


66,361 


4,467 


6,964 


133,962 


201,006 


2,367,006 


3,416,098 


101,421 


135,994 


91,698 


120,000 


527,876 


1,004,966 


519,501 


422,973 


1,256,868 


2,127,381 


257,285 


337,453 


403,159 


473,566 


451,568 


548,693 


71,618 


114,134 


185,928 


298,518 


279,662 


376,049 


230,380 


132,926 


791,491 


1,105,487 


17,742 


21,095 


223,937 


347,968 


209,342 


288,245 


448,373 


731,660 


928,107 


1,587,687 


3,199,382 


4,741,405 


211,363 


218,083 


36,110 


43,007 


61,980 


86,779 


281,199 


457,279 


18,411 


61,674 


89,486 


153,270 
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Import Values from United States for 1916-17 — Continued. 



Articles. 



Naval Stores 

Oil Cloth 

Oils: Mineral, Crude 

Refined, etc 

Vegetable 

Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc 

Phonographs, etc. 

Photographic Goods 

Provisions, etc.. Beef Products . . . . 
Hog and other Meat Products. 
Dairy Products 



Rice 

Roofing Felt, etc 

Salt 

Silk and manufactures of 

Soap : Toilet and other 

Spirits, etc. : Malt Liquors 

Spirits, distilled 

Wines 

Starch 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of . . . 
Sugar, Molasses and Syrup 

Confectionery 

Tin and manufactures of 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood and Mftrs.: 

Lumber, Shingles, etc 

Shooks, box 

Doors, Sash, Blinds 

Furniture 

Trimmings, Molding and other manfrs. 

Wool and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Domestic Merchandise 



1916 



14,213 

20,137 

L,078,258 

911,649 

75,452 

367,607 

472,198 

49,738 

61,628 

138,076 

166,918 

782,840 

629,825 

7,307 

29,643 

21,724 

211,177 

286,069 

268,995 

144,105 

259,168 

10,882 

94,722 

139,770 

129,455 

66,214 

808,153 

60,808 

471,404 

754,744 
248,232 
102,879 
240,659 
364,127 
317,584 
757,334 



Total domestic merchandise ^ ' $30,825,187 

Total value foreign merchandise from U.S. ! 302,390 



1917 



11,505 

30,171 

1,586,373 

1,654,499 

141,753 

488,198 

791,671 

74,735 

59,883 

204,941 

202,025 

963,792 

878,816 

267,423 

42,096 

28,249 

263,914 

321,454 

249,676 

209,037 

291,653 

22,367 

125,487 

112,192 

231,511 

126,336 

978,773 

76,523 

710,543 

1,222,969 
415,918 
148,914 
359,093 
500,640 
445,679 
990,446 



$43,967,2-56 
307,219 
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Quantity and Value of Principal Articles of Domestic Produce 
Shipped to U. S. for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1917. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles 



Sugar, raw . . . 
Sugar, refined 
Coffee, raw . . . 

Rice 

Fibers, sisal .. 



Fruits: Fresh Bananas 

Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 

All other 

Pineapple Juice 

Beeswax 

Honey 

Molasses 

Hides and Skins 

Wool, raw 

Timber, lumber & unmnfrd wood 



pounds. 



tons 

bunches. 



pounds . . 



gallons. . 
pounds. . 



M ft. 



Quantity 



1,127,825,256 

34,779,800 

1,987,035 

3,527,846 

348 

257,037 



21,902 



10,979,383 

1,481,717 

381,441 

43 



Value 



$60,137,962 

2,603.202 

297,972 

165,779 

89,543 

178,675 

23,546 

,7,970,522 

5,393 

36,520 

7,497 

62,462 

392,110 

295,216 

93,992 

3,037 



Hawaiian Imports and Exports, Fiscal Year 1917. 

Courtesy of Collector of Customs. 



Countries: 



Australia 

Br. Oceania , . . 

Br. India 

Canada 

Chile 

England 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong . . . . 

Japan 

Scotland 

Other 

United States* 



Totals. 



Imports 


Exports 


to June 30. 


to March 31. 


$ 164,571 


$ 8,684 


70,166 


76,194 


1,130,449 


453 


28,405 


159,707 


899,358 


40 


60,583 


7,744 


7,902 




2,507 




428,126 


5,348 


3,405,571 


203,752 


26,079 




258,234 


173,942 


39,876,390 


74,480,119 


$46,358,341 


$75,115,983 



* The tables from the Summary of Commerce and Finance, on pages 
21-23; differ in the amounts fiere shown. 
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Number and Tannage of Vessels Entering and Clearing at all 
Ports, District of Hawaii, 1917. 

[Not including Transports and bunker coal vessels.] 



Ports 



Honolulu — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Hilo — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Kahului — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Koloa — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 
Mahukona — Coastwise 

Foreign . . 

Total 



Entered 



Vessels 



260 

149 

48 



15 

1 

7 

6 

3 





489 



Tons 

726,607 
538,783 

77,557 

17,948 
1,778 
4,708 
4,953 
2,177 



Cleared 



Vessels Tons 



277 

125 

36 

1 

17 



14 



9 





1,374,511 479 1,390,821 



810,842 
476,129 

64,370 
1,105 

21,422 

9,482 
7,471 



Summary of Insurance Business, Territory of Hawaii, for 1916 

From Report of Insurance Commissioner. 



Class 


Amount 
Written 

$ 39,784,264.66 

99,875,114.35 

4,088,336.00 


Amount 
Premiums 

$ 692,232.98 

302,488.43 

*.931,711.07 

45,701.67 

40,301.09 

676.85 

7,460.13 

44,073.30 

2,684.15 

101,485.89 

4,012.49 


Losses and 
Claims paid 


Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Af*f*idPTit nnd TTpnltVi 


1 53,217.44 

18,235.73 

166,129.69 

5,329.98 


Automobilp 




4,928.18 


Rll1*fi!*lflT*V 






Rmnlovprs' Tjlabilitv 




2,565.00 


Surety and Fidelity 

Plat*» CrlasQ 




3,779.48 
316.84 




Workmen's Compensation. 
Other .... 




18,752.87 
979.50 










Total 


$143,747,715.01 


$ 2,172,828.05 


$ 274,232.71 



* Of this amount $749,652.47 is renewals. 
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Hawaiian Sugar Export Statistics from 1901. 

For earlier years see Annuals 1896-1914. 



Year 



Sugar 



1901 ..... 


690, 


1902 


720, 


1903 


774, 


1904 


736, 


1905 


832, 


1906 


746, 


1907 


822, 


1908 


1,077, 


1909 


1,022, 


1910 


1,111, 


1911 


1,011, 


1912 


1,205, 


1913 


1,085, 


1914 


1,114, 


1915 


1,280, 


1916 


1,137 


1917 


1,162, 



Pounds 

>,882^32 
►,553,357 
:,825,420 
1,491,992 
1,721,637 
1,602,637 
1,014,811 
,570,637 
1,863,927 
,594,466 
,215,858 
i,465,510 
.,362,344 
.,750,702 
>,917,435 
',164,228 
1,805,056 



Value 



$27,094,155 
'23,920,113 
25,310,684 
24,359,385 
35,112,148 
24,495,427 
27,692,997 
39,816,062 
37,632,742 
42,625,062 
36,704,656 
49,961,509 
36,607,820 
33,187,920 
52,953,009 
54,418,300 
62,741,164 



Molasses 



Gallons 



93,820 

48,036 

10 

11,187 

26,777 

3,180 

6,917 

23 

728 

100 

1,801,796 

1,734,318 

3,736,877 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

8,399,014 

10,979,383 



Value 



4,615 

2,187 

1 

712 

1,282 

177 

355 

20 

79 

7 

89,708 

77,241 

140,610 

149,597 

195,485 

327,284 

392,110 



Ttl. export 
Value 



$27,098,770 
23,922,300 
25,310,685 
24,360,097 
35,113,430 
24,495,604 
27,693,352 
39,816,082 
37,632,821 
42,625,069 
36,794,364 
50,038,750 
36,748,430 
33,337,517 
53,148,594 
54,745,584 
63,133,274 



Passengers to and from Hawaii, Fiscal Year 1917. 

Courtesy Department of Secretary. 







Arrivals 




Departures 




Nationality 


Cabin 

101 
290 

2 
6 

1 

9,888 


Steer- 
age 

471 

4,029 

2,932 

38 

159 

15 

17 

682 


Total 


Cabin 


Steer- 
age 


Total 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipinos 

Koreans 

Portuguese 

Spaniards 

Russians 

Hindus 

Porto Ricans . 
All Others-Eu- 
ropeans 


572 

4,319 

2,934 

44 

159 

15 

17 

1 

10,570 


47 

171 

26 

2 

1 

9,699 


419 

3,448 

1,138 

23 

367 

1,003 

61 

2 

41 

708 


466 

3,616 

1,156 

25 

367 

1,003 

61 

3 

41 

10,407 


Total 


10,288 


8,343 


18,631 


9,946 1 7,202 


17,148 
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Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, etc., from 1901. 



Year 



1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 



Imports 



$24,964,693 
22,036,583 
13,982,485 
15,784,691 
14,718,483 
15,639,874 
18,662,434 
19,757,270 
22,241,041 
26,152,435 
28,065,626 
28,694,322 
37,519,620 
31,550,257 
26,416,031 
34,098,210 
46,358,341 



Exports 



$29,342,697 
24,793,735 
26,275,438 
25,204,875 
36,174,526 
26,994,824 
29,303,695 
42,241,921 
42,281,777 
47,029,631 
42,666,197 
55,449,438 
43,471,830 
41,594,072 
62,464,759 
64,670,852 
75,115,983 



Excess 
export 
Values 



$ 4,378,003 

2,757,152 

12,292,953 

9,420,184 

21,456,043 

11,354,950 

10,641,261 

22,484,651 

20,040,736 

20,877,196 

14,600,571 

26,755,116 

5,952,210 

6,043,815 

36,048,728 

30,572,642 

28,757,642 



Custom 

house 

Receipts 



1,264,862 
1,327,518 
1,193,677 
1,229,338 
1,043,340 
1,218,764 
1,458,843 
1,550,157 
1,396,379 
1,450,324 
1,654,761 
1,643,197 
1,869,513 
1,184,416 
1,019,534 
1,161,051 
1,169,085 



Receipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, from 1901. 

(From Official Reports.) 









Cash Balance 




Years 


Revenue 


Expenditures 
1 2,576,685.53 


in Treasury 
75,994.97 


Public Debt 


1901 


2,140,297.36 


939,970.31 


1902 


2,473,172.81 


i 2,382,968.90 


287,131.30 


1,093,970.31 


1903 ..... 


2,387,715.88 


; 2,603,194.20 


73,181.63 


2,185,000.00 


1904 


2,415,356.33 


1 2,844,054.81 


56,613.29 


3,317,000.00 


1905 


2,354,783.37 


i 2,240,731.55 


59,408.49 


3,861,000.00 


1906 


3,320,998.90 


1 2,512,675.89 


335,331.37 


3,818,000.00 


1907 


2,716,624.00 


1 2,665,845.74 


348,216.51 


3,718,000.00 


1908 


2,551,522.21 


1 2,508,001.51 


391,737.19 


3,979,000.00 


1909 


3,051,526.81 


i 3,160,875.81 


453,106.76 


3,959,000.00 


1910 


3,641,245.35 


1 3,435,082.87 


845,218.51 


4,079,000.00 


1911 ..... 


3,482,560.84 


1 3,730,765.16 


822,282.07 


4,004,000.00 


1912 


3,963,588.55 


: 4,002,483.00 


690,550.70 


5,454,000-00 


1913 


4,300,780.71 


4,261,468.66 


716,729.60 


6,844,000.00 


1914 


3,925,187.95 


1 4,263,863.64 


366,001.24 


6,844,000.00 


1915 


4,539,241.04 


1 4,446,415.65 


464,040.43 


7,873,500.00 


1916 


5,626,905.33 


i 5,553,700.66 


539,388.71 


8,024,000.00 


1917 .... 


5,944,352.95 


' 5,638,429.13 


889.508.42 


7,874,000.00 



Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1917. 

Refund Bonds, 1905, 4% $ 450,000 

Public Improvement ZV2% Bonds ... 1,244,000 

Public Improvement A% Bonds 6,180,000 

Total Bonds Outstanding $7,874,000 
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Assessed Values Real and Personal Property for 1917, 
by races of tax-payers. 

Tables Courtesy of Treasury Department. 



Taxpayers 



Corporations, etc. , . . 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Portuguese & Spanish 

Total 



Real Estate 



No. Tax 
payers 

701 
3,243 
6,189 
1,051 
1,025 
2,471 



14,680 



Assessed 
Value 

80,006,477 

25,105,893 

15,373,985 

2,616,541 

1,364,140 

4,872,965 



$129,340,001 



Personal Property 



No. Tax 
payers 



771 

2,050 
2,213 
2,005 
3,851 
1,577 



12,467 



Assessed 
Value 



90,332,484 
3,622,442 
1,747,938 
2,389,641 
3,792,076 
696,337 



$102,580,918 



Hawaiian Corporations, 1917. 



Class. 


Total 
No. 

154 

401 

9 

2 

1 

7 

13 

7 

2 

157 


Number and Capital 

Incorporated before and after 

Aug. 12, 1898 


Total 




No. 

47 

40 

5 

34 


Before 


No. 


After 




Agriculture .. 
Mercantile . . 

Railroad 

Street Car . . . 


$47,865,750 

19,607,625 

7,370,000 


107 

361 

4 

2 

6 

13 

6 

2 

123 

624 


$35,732,950 

43,223,943 

7,129,960 

1,950,000 


$ 85,598,700 

62,831,568 

14,499,960 

1,950,000 


Steamship . . . 


3,000,000 
600,000 


3,000,000 

2,250,000 

746 000 


Bank 

Savgs.&; Loan 


1,650,000 
746,000 
800,000 
200,000 


Trust 

Insurance . . . 


200,000 


1,000,000 
200,000 


Eleemosynary 












Total.... 


753 ^ 129 


$78,643,375 


$91,432,853 


$170,076,228 



Growth of Bank Deposits, Territory of Hawaii. 



Fiscal Year- 



1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 



No. 


Commercial 


Savings 


Banks 


Deposits 


Deposits 


11 


$ 4,966,042.04 


$ 2,777,554.40 


11 


5,074,836.16 


2,588,722.87 


11 


6,334,991.42 


3,322,827.79 


11 


9,033,385.97 


4,290,919.57 


16 


10,289,707.89 


5,020,555.62 


17 


12,667,162.39 


5,521,973.11 


17 


11,641,901.30 


5,384,395.72 


18 


10,371,874.60 


6,275,790.63 


19 


12,378,041.53 


7,736,569.32 


19 


17,317,339.40 


9,061,910.28 


22 


22,486,524.31 


10,205,496.70 



Total 



$ 7,743,596.44 
7,663,559.03 
9,657,819.21 
13,324,305.54 
15,310,263.51 
18,189,135.5a 
17,026,297.02 
16,647,665.23 
20,114,610.85 
26,379,249.68 
32,692,021.01 
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TABLE OF RAINFALL, Principal Stations. 

Compiled from Weather Bureau Reports. 



Stations 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo (Town) 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Volcano Obs. . . . 
Olaa (17 miles).. 
Kapolio 

MAUI 

Haleakala Ranch. 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Kula. 

Haiku 

Keanae Valley. . . 

Naliiku 

Wailuku 

Hana 



OAHU 

Honolulu 

Kinau Street . . . 

Manoa 

Electric Lt. St.. 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Waialua Mill . . . 
Kahuku ........ 

Ewa Plantation . 
ScliofieWBrks. . 

Waiawa 

Waimalu. 

KAUAI 

Grove Farm . . . . 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Kukuiula 

Waiawa 



Observer 



D. Forbes 

L. C. Lyman . . 
1. E.Gamalielson 
Pepeekeo S. Co. 
W. P. Klatt .... 

E. W. Barnard.. 
Kaiwiki S. Co. . 

F. F. Bechert . . 

G. B. Wait 

Pac. Sug. Mill.. 

F. Pinho 

Dr. B. D. Bond. 
Kona Dev. Co . . . 
Robt. Wallace. . 
Hutc'n S. P. Co. 
Haw^ Agr. Co. . 
T. A. Jaggar Jr. 
Olaa Sugar Co.. 
H. J. Lyman . . . 

L. von Tempsky 
A. McKibbin .. . 
P. W. Hardy . . . 
4. von Tempsky 
Mrs.L.B.Atwater 

G. W. Weight.. 
Ino. S. Goodell. 
Bro. Frank .... 
Kaeleku S. Co. . . 

U. S. Weath. Bu. 
W. R. Castle ... 
C. S. Desky .... 

A. Walker 

L. A. ]\loore . . . 

Ed. Todd 

Jno. Herd 

A. T. Correa . . . 
H. T. Christfrsn. 

L A. Hattie 

Surgeon U.S.A. . 

A.. Lister 

Hon. Plan. Co.. 

G. N. Wilcox ... 
Makee Sgr. Co.. 
Kilauea Sug. Co. 
McBryde S. Co. 

F. L. Zoller 

G. Anderson . . . 



1916 



July ! Aug. Sept 



10.17 

8.78 
13.20 

7.57 

9.29 
10.71 
10.51 

5.92! 

2.18! 

2.58 j 

2.24 1 

0.16 1 

6.61 ' 
0.68: 
0.02! 
6.76! 

15.47 I 
5.08 i 

1.11 ! 

4.02 I 
1.98 
2.32 
4.94 
17.87 
12.78 
0.84 
5.15 

1.72 
1.38 

7.02 1 

7.45 i 
10.13 i 

1.57 1 
4.70! 
0.80 ! 

2.46 i 
0.48 1 
U75| 
3.04! 
1.29 I 

3.35! 
3.15! 
4.38 1 
1.77 i 
1.80 i 
.00 



12.86 

12.54 

17.12 

12.70 

18.75 

13.45 

9.44 

4.17 

3.19 

4.15 

2.15 

7.39 

6.21 
1.59 

0.82 

5.66 

15.39 

7.79 

1.52 
4.33 

L54 
1.17 
4.11 

24.87 

16.40 

0.09 



1.09 
1.09 

10.19 
9.36 

13.43 
1.49 
5.02 
1.05 
1.96 
1.60 
1.69 
2.98 
1.13 

2.00 
1.76 
3.45 
1.04 
1.60 
.00 



10.39 

13.38 

10.68 

12.62 

11.89 

7.34 

4.16 

2.98 

1.85 

3.36 

1.45 

4.67 

5.70 

3.55 

1.45 

1.55 

5.92 

13.10 

7.95 

1.01 
5.29 
2.11 
2.14 
4.51 
20.13 
15.82 
0.13 



0.60 
0.71 
6.76 
6.62 
9.59 
0.87 
3.91 
0.75 
1.82 
0.55 
3.90 
1.80 
1.72 

2.57 
1.85 
2.64 
2.06 
0.30 
.29 



Oct. 

10.58 

11.37 

15.76 

12.08 

13.22 

4.97 

2.95 

2.06 

1.35 

2.08 

2.17 

2.05 

5.20 

7.66 

4.27 

5.85 

9.33 

15.89 

6.98 

0.30 
2.52 
0.65 
2.70 
2.96 
16.89 
13.22 
0.23 
6.01 

1.21 
1.06 
6.14 
10.09 
12.72 
1.32 
3.57 
1.65 
2.67 
1.57 
5.30 
3.21 
1.89 



Nov. i 



16.55 

15.42 

21.19 

12.94 

12.23 

11.54 

9.33 

5.98 

3.51 

3.89 

2.65 

1.7p 

1.89 

2.21 

1.70 

1.51 

8.11 

20.11 

9.85 

1.62 

5.21 
5.55 
0.25 
7.11 
26.24 
17.71 
0.97 
5.89 

1.31 
1.29 
9.52 
12.55 
16.15 
1.69 
5.23 
1.99 
4.10 
0.55 
1.97 
6.11 
2.90 



3.86 1 


7.64 


12.96 


1.60 


4.16 


9.15 


3.30 


7.43 


9.61 


2.11 


4.29 


6.88 


3.20 


6.10 


7.90 


2.85 ' 


1.24 


3.07 
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Throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 1916-1917. 

By A. M. Hamrick, Section Director. Continued from last Annual. 



Locality 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe ... 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Paauhau Mill . . 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala IMission 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua , . . . 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Kilauea Crater . 

Olaa, Puna 

Kapoho 



MAUI 

Haleakala Ranch ... 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Ereliwon 

Haiku . . 

Keanae 

Nahiku 

Wailuku 

Hana 

OAHU 
IT. S. Weather Bu . . . 

Kinau Street 

W^oodlawn 

Nuuaiiu Elec. Stn . . . 
Nuuanu Water Wks. 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Waialua 

Kahuku 

Ewa 

Leilehua 

W^ahiawa 

Ewa 

KAUAI 

Lihue 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Koloa 

Waimea 



Ft. 
Ely. 

50 

100 
500 
100 
200 

100 

400 

250 

300 

470 

2720 

521 

1450 

1450 

650 

850 

3984 

1530 

110 

2000 

1400 

1700 

4200 

700 

1000 

645 

250 

145 

108 

50 

300 

405 

881 

25 

250 

30 

25 

50 

990 

675 

200 

200 
15 
342 
150 
100 
30 



1917 



Jan. 

16.57 

8.45 

15.87 

14.04 

23.72 

11.99 

3.89 

4.94 

2.99 

3.61 

2.34 

5.13 

4.00 

2.61 

11.99 

10.57 

12.90 

15.83 

12.15 

4.32 
4.50 
3.34 
3.12 

3.82 
12.74 



Feb. . Mar. 



2.36 

4.55 \ 

8.37 ; 

8.70; 
10.71 I 
12.55 ^ 
16.67 i 
11.21 i 
10.78 ' 

8.64 ; 
11.45 

9.58 : 

8.55 
11.01 
10.26 : 

6.68 
6.31 
15.58 
5.95 
4.15 i 
5.87 ! 



3.15 

3.94 

3.22 

4.01 

3.65 

7.72 

6.40 

4.76; 

3.28 i 

3.92! 

2.78 ^ 

3.57 ; 

2.35 
2.49 I 
3.21 \ 
7.14 

5.04 i 

2.89 

3.85 

4.01 
5.19 ! 
3.65 
4.07 
3,54 



22.27 

19.15 

24.70 

20.46 

18.55 

11.60 

7.09 

5.26 

2.10 

1.83 

2.38 

4.68 

9.16 

3.61 

13.76 

18.96 

25.79 

29.50 

26.65 

2.52 
2.80 
4.88 
2.12 
3.45 



Apr. j May June 



13.98 

12.20 

16.56 

12.67 

10.51 

5.73 

4.08 

2.72 

1.12 

1.36 

3.02 

1.63 

6.19 

10.50 

3.80 

7.33 

11.27 

18.73 

7.24 

3.34 : 

7.28 I 
6.90 I 
3.87 I 
7.35 



5.66 14.59 18.1.- 



3.85 
5.00 

2.05 

2.63 

3.00! 

3.21 

4.14 

4.32 

3.72 

3.59 

2.67 

2.15 

4.20 

2.19 

2.54 



3.38 
3.65 

15.87 
15.03 
17.22 
23.57 
31.40 
15.40 I 
18.79 I 
7.88 I 
15.30 
10.93! 
11.24 ! 
13.47 I 
16.16 \ 



2.76 

8.87 

1.61 
1.68 
9.00 
10.93 
15.93 
6.15 
9.69 
4.92 
2.39 
1.24 
3.19 
3.41 
2.27 



6.85 

8.06 

7.97 

8.49 

6.19 

5.37 

4.04 

1.73 

0.49 

1.08 

2.50 

2.88 

11.98 

12.50 

1.68 

8.96 

14.16 

11.32 

15.50 

3 32 
7.01 

2.81 
8.34 
4.93 



9.07 

4.58 
8.64 
7.83 
8.33 
4.77 
4.84 
2.74 
1.58 
1.96 
2.55 
2.17 
3.10 
5.46 
1.03 
0.58 
2.98 
9.84 
5.47 

00 
2.79 

1.05 
6.02 

2.77 



14.19 11.42 



0.77 1 
3.88 I 

1.65 
2.10 ^ 
8.98 I 
11.70 I 
18.91 i 
3.05 : 
5.34 ; 
5.50 ; 
1.67 
1.79 : 
3.24 i 
6.10 ! 
3.87 i 



0.22 
1.49 

0.56 
0.49 
3.59 
4.98 
8.60 
0.69 
2.66 
1.51 
4.15 
0.16 
1.17 
2.28 
1.98 



4.98 14.14 1 3.69 I 6.49; 2.31 



2.63 
3.27 
2.73 
3.65 
3.20 



15.51 

28.54 

9.33 

7.05 

9.15 



2.21 I 
45.16 i 

5.71 ^ 
5.05 ; 
2.60 



4.11 

8.95 ■ 
1.40 i 
2.20 I 
1.40; 



2.21 

5.85 

0.38 

2.20 

00 



Year 

167.81 

140.93 

200.24 

153.48 

170.38 

122.65 

92.93 

62.76 

35.20 

44.111 

34.39 

50.16 

53.87 

67.15 

60.95 

81.89 

123.24 

214.78 

127.72 

46.32 
69.88 
52.16 
37.40 
61.11 
231.54 



22.58 
55.46 

41.04 

42.42 

107.95 

132.29 

183.71 

53.20 

83.49 

46.49 

56.72 

34.09 

52.61 

70.71 

53.38 

70.67 
54.65 
98.16 
43.65 

45.20 
29.67 
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COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 1917. 



THAT Honolulu is in the enjoyment of a season of pros- 
perity is well borne out by a careful study of the custom 
tables of export and import for the past year, as shown on 
pages 21 to 23 inclusive, especially if they are compared with 
the figures of years preceding, and an analysis of the list of 
goods and merchandise imported and island products exported^ 
will present lessons both encouraging and of timely caution. 

All nature seems to have joined its forces to accord Hawaii 
the most prosperous year in its history, notAvithstanding the 
reduced list of domestic exports. The aggregate total value of 
merchandise passing in and out of the territory has grown 
steadily for many years past till in 1917 it reached the sum of 
$128,592,139, a gain over the preceding year of $24,324,099. 

In considering, first, the figures of export, it is a well 
known fact that to the bountiful yields of our sugar-cane and 
pineapple acreages, the high market rates realized throughout 
the year have enabled us to reach a total value of $75,751,847 
for the fiscal period ending with June, of which amount but 
$1,836,435 represented returned mainland and foreign mer- 
chandise, leaving $73,915,412 as the year's output of domesti(^ 
produce. The above total for 1917 shows an improvement over 
the preceding year, which was our largest, of $10,845,743. 

The table of imports also naturally show increased figures 
owing to the steadily advancing prices throughout the year, due 
to the war and labor conditions. The total import value for 
1917 of merchandise shipments from all points, is $52,840,292, 
l)y far the largest in our commercial history; exceeding the pre- 
vious year's imports, the banner year, by $13,478,956, leaving 
a net gain in our commercial transactions for the period of 
$22,911,555, a healthy showing, it will be admitted, yet con- 
siderably behind the excess of exports over imports of 1915, 
on its volume of business of $91,139,425. See Table of Ha- 
waii's Annual Trade Balance, on page 27. 
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The gain mentioned in the Talue of exports this last year 
is nearly covered by the increase in onr two principal prodncts,^ 
sngar and pineapples. Other lines showing improved iignres 
embrace hides, honey, honsehold effects, musical instruments, 
rice, sisal, vegetables and wool, most of which, however, are 
offset 1)y the reduction in export values of animals, bananas, 
beeswax, coff'ee, lumber and tobacco. It is a matter of regret 
to note a set-back to any line in our list of domestic products, 
thorigb these may be more apparent than real, a larger local 
consumption in some cases, and belated shipments of the sea- 
son's product in others, accoiuiting for the deficit, or affecting a 
moderation on like lines of imports. It is gratifying to see 
tlie substantial gain in the exports of sisal, wool, musical in- 
struments, liides and skins, and to learn that the tobacco out- 
look is encouraging, not only to those concerned, but all advo- 
cates of diversified industries. 

Of the various lines of imports, shown comparatively for 
11)10 and 1917, on pages 22 and 23, it is of interest to find 
that with the exception of household and personal effects, naval 
stores, phonographs, etc., refined sugar, and rubber belting and 
hose, the wliole list shows increased values, a number of which 
are (jiiite substantial. 

An analysis of the list reveals a few points worthy of 
uotice, first of ^hich may be mentioned the fact that of the 
$13,478,050 gain over the imports of the previous year, the 
increase^ is upon the lines of every-day requirement rather than 
of luxury. For instance: one turns instinctively to automo- 
biles as an index, but tins is found to have changed but little 
over that of 11)10, whcn-eas breadstuffs show a gain of $1,079,- 
072, boots and shoes $380,484, cotton wearing apparel $1,- 
040,085, oils $1,200,007, meat and dairy products $405,050, 
fruits and nuts $07,125. 

In the several lines affecting construction work a number 
show large increased values, viz.: brass $81,502, cement $205,- 
007, copper $0m,047, electrical machinery $487,090, glass and 
glassware $112,500, iron and steel, etc., and machinery $2,- 
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987,824:, and lumber and building materials $936,893, all of 
which would have shown heavier importations but for delays 
in the filling and delivery of orders. Among some of the ad- 
vancing lines are: confectionery $102,056, eggs $28,302, (the 
year's supply being 358,206 dozen, valued at $120,000), auto 
tires $211,993, bicycles, motorcycles, etc., $53,032, and fish 
(to a fish country, encouraged by exhorbitant prices), $70,407; 
these, like the above, being gains on like products for 1916. 

Some modification prevails in a few items to the benefit of 
local products, more particularly coffee, certain lines of feed, 
and refined sugar, Avhile a number of lines show reduced quan- 
tity though of increased value which may be understood as 
indicating cautious buying on a rising market. 

Comment has been made from time to time on the short- 
sightedness; the lack of sound business principles observed by 
the importations of products that enter into competition with 
our own, to crowd them out of the market and discourage local 
enterprise, and endeavored thereby to instill a spirit of loyalty 
toward home industries for their encouragement. The wisdom 
of such a course was brought home to us forcibly this past 
year when advice from the highest oflicial sources of the land 
w^ent forth, Ho plant and produce all possible for ourselves 
instead of being a drain upon others'. In the spirit of pre- 
paredness, lest Ave should have too rude an awakening, some 
response has been made to this appeal, but it calls for all the 
support that is in our power to favor rather than discourage the 
movement. In a coffee country of such quality as is Haw^aii's 
rightful boast, it is strange, to say the least, that this product 
continues from year to year among the imports. And the 
same applies to refined sugar now that several island mills are 
producing the refined product. The reduction of these in last 
year's imports, as already mentioned, is an encouragement. 
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Otlier items might be named but these suffice to illustrate the 
principle involved. 

It would gladden eyes and hearts to see Kona oranges once 
more in the uiarket, to displace the increasing importations of 
the California product for lack of them, which, for 1917, 
reached 53,964 boxes, valued at $141,751. Encouraged local 
enterprise increases taxable property ; extends our export list 
and values, and modifies those of importation. 



THE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY.* 

BY J. P. MOHaAX, 



I. iriSTOIlY OF THE IIS'DUSTRY. 

THE Hawaiian pineapple industry is distinctly a product 
of the 2()th century. Seventeen years ago a group of 
Easterners sojourniug on the Island of Oahu were struck 
witli the adaptal)ility of the soil, climate and labor conditions 
to the comuiercial growing of pineapples, which up to that 
time had received almost no attention. Captain John Kidwell, 
the })ioneer of the pineapple industry in Hawaii, had already 
indicated the possibilities, and had, as manager of the Ha- 
waiian Fruit and Packiug Co., packed 13,798 cases betw^een 
1894 and 1899. The Pearl City Fruit Co., Ltd., Avas also in 
operation in 1900. In 1901 the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
I^td., with a capital of $20,000, was organized in Honolulu to 
produce aud ship fresli aud canned pinea])ples to the Pacific 
Coast. The pack of the first season amounted to 1,893 cases 
representing twelve months of very intense application to many 
problems which were new to the country and to the entre- 
preneurs. At the present day 1,900 cases can be packed by 
this same corporation in one hour and a half, so that it may 
be readily seen how great has been the development of the 
industry. The grow^th from 1903 has been rapid, as is evident 

'■^ A very complete paper on this subject, and same title, by Dr. A. 
Marques, may be found in the ANNUAL for 1909, pp. 58-82. 
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from the following table. The figures for the first three years 
are not absolutely aeeurate. Paek for the years^ ending 
Dec. 31: 

Year. Cases. Year. Cases. Year. Cases. 

1903 6,000 1908 391,082 1913 1,667,122 

1904 20,000 1909 461,940 1914 2,268,781 

1905 45,041 1910 544,968 1915 2,669,616 

1906 74,245 1911 ..... 725,742 1916 2,609,483 

1907 178,188 1912 1.313,363 1917 (Est.) . 2,600,000 

As the demand for canned pineapple, stimulated by a care- 
fully planned advertising campaign, spread from the Pacific 
Coast to the Eastern States, it became necessary to remove the 
cannery of the Hawaiian l^ineapple Co., Ltd., which, until 
1906, had been located in the midst of the pineapple fields at 
Wahiawa, 20 miles from Honolulu, to a position where the 
labor problem and the shipping facilities lent themselves more 
favorably to the business. In the meanwhile tlie success of 
the undertaking had attracted a good deal of competition, 
insofar that six other corporations were organized on the Island 
of Oahu and the Island of Maui. There are five main islands 
in the Hawaiian group, but pineapple growing has been suc- 
cessful on tliree of these only, viz.: Oahu with abont 81%, 
Maui with about 14Sr , and Kauai with al)out 5% of the 
business. The greatly increased output now began to make 
itself felt on the mainland and the packers encountered their 
first serious economic probkmi of over-produ(*tion. The indus- 
try has been strikingly free on the whole from difficnlties of 
this nature, for it has never felt the pinch of tariff regulation 
or foreign com])etition. The problem of over-prodnction, 
which was in a large measure really a q nest ion of under-con- 
sumption on the part of the public, was solved most efficaciously 
by a vigorous advertising campaign carried on tlirough tlie 
large national weeklies and by grocery-store window display. 
At the present moment we are informed l)y the Association 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Packers that practically all the pack 
of the 191 ?• season has l>een disposed of at prices considerably 
advanced over those of last year's opening, so that it is obvious 
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that Tlie pineapple lias definitely taken its place along with 
canned peaches, cherries and apricots as a standard American 
fruit. 

H. THE GKOWIXG OF THE FRriT, 

The pineapple thrives best at an altitude of from 600 
to 1,200 feet above the sea and thus utilizes land which is too 
high for Hawaiian sugar. It require-s no irrigation because of 
the fact that it absorbs its required moisture from the air, or 
from frequent light rains. The planting of pineapples involves 
the usual operations of plowing, fertilizing, and cultivating, 
lal)or wliich is done almost entirely by Japanese, Chinese, and 
Portuguese laborers who earn from $1.20 to $2.50 per day. 

The i)ineapple fruits 18 months after the planting and 
continues to bear every year, both fruit and ^^slips'' from which 
new plantings are made. The variety cultivated in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is exclusively Smooth Cayenne which of all the 
varieties is the most apt to be uniform in size, color, and 
texture of the sarcocarp. The plants are placed out in broad 
fields running sometimes four or five miles up into the foot- 
hills and are then kept free from w^eeds until about the third 
ci'O]) of fruit has been taken off, at which time the plants are 
rooted out and the land is planted in legumes as a 
revivifying rotation. Occasionally the plant and the fruit are 
disturl)ed l)y dry rot and mealy bugs, but on the whole the 
fruit is a very hardy one and is well protected by its thick 
skin from injury either by birds or in shipment. 

Beginning about the first of July and running until the 
middle of September, the pineapples ripen and are ready either 
for the market or the cannery. Gangs of 20 or 30 men armed 
with short butcher kniv(\s and carrying-sacks, now^ go up and 
down the long lines of plants, gathering the fruit and putting 
it into boxes adapted to safe transportation. These boxes are 
then collected by auto trucks or broad niule-w^agons, carried to 
the railroad loading-station and immediately sent to the pack- 
ing house where they are frequently put into cans w^ithin 12 
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hours of the time they glistened in the field. In the case of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., where the 6,000 acres of plan- 
tation are from 20 to 40 miles from the cannery, real prob- 
lems of transportation arise on account of the necessity of 
moving the fruit at exactly the right time. Practically no loss 
on account of over-ripening is ever experienced, though a sin- 
gle carload of fruit, if allowed to stand a few hours too long 
on the side track, would involve the loss of from $200 to $500. 
The only carrying agent from the plantations to the canneries 
is the Oahu Railway & Land Co., a narrow-gauge railway 
operating chiefly from the sugar plantations hut nevertheless 
deriving an income of several hundred thousand dollars a year 
from the pineapple industry. 

The laborers on a pineapple plantation are almost alto- 
gether Orientals with overseers or ^^lunas" who are trained 
white men with experience in agriculture. The laborers live 
in little camps in gulches beside streams or wells to tlie number 
of perhaps 500 men and women. Their working day is from 
six in the morning to four or five in the afternoon, depending 
on the amount of work to be done. Labor problems as such 
have never troubled to any great extent either the sugar or the 
pineapple industries of the islands, although there is a consid- 
erable amount of shifting of individuals which sometimes en- 
tails a little Avorry especially at the cropping periods. It is 
fortunate that the pineapple season of picking is over before 
the grinding season for sugar commences and in that way 
both industries make use of the same labor to some exteut. 

A typical laborer earning say, 12y2C an hour for a 10-hour 
day, or a net amount of around $25 or $30 a month, is able, 
if he be a frugal liver, to save all except about $7 a month 
which is about the cost of food in the camp kitchens. Fuel, 
hot water, and houses are provided by the plantation and as 
in most cases the stores are six or ten miles from the camps, 
the laborer is enabled to send back to Japan, or to China^ 
about two-thirds of his earnings. For the islands as a whole, 
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the aiiiount tliiis returned to the Orient is between three and 
five million dollars a year. The Japanese laborers, who pre- 
dominate in numbers, usually make their homes in the camps 
and have their wives and children with them. The Chinese 
on the other hand live as solitary individuals and very rarely 
identify themselves with any community life, going to town 
occasionally being their only indulgence apparently. There are 
instances of Chinese laborers having lived 30 miles from Hono- 
lulu without having gone to town once in two years. Medical 
service is usually provided by the employing company, though 
in cases where justice is best served the cost is charged back 
to the iiulividual. 

Occasioiuilly hea\'y tropical rains wash out large areas of 
])lantings or carry deep deposits of mud down from the hills, 
destroying several acres of fruit at one time. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, even tliis expected disaster is guarded against by a care- 
fully arranged system of drainage. So important is this matter 
of ])ro^^i(ling for the overflow of rain that the whole plantation 
is laid out so as to conform to the natural slopes of the laud. 

Tlu» {uiiployuunit of couiparatively large resources enables 
the Hawaiian piueapple planter to avail himself of steam plows, 
catei'pillar tractors and in some cases light movable railways, 
so tlurt the prodiietion costs have been reduced to a minimum, 
aud it has been pretty definitely settled that under these circum- 
stances pimMq)ples of a standard size can be grown for ten or 
eleven dollars per ton. In 1915, when tlie market was over- 
su|)plied, on accovnit of the heavy carry-over of the preceding 
year, the value of a ton of pineapples fell as low as $4.00. 
This represented a loss to small growc^rs of between $(3.00 and 
$8.00 and constituted a catastrophy which swept many little 
Japanese growers and a good many white homesteaders into 
bankruptcy. It was only tlie large capitalist who could survive 
such a storm, but prol)ably on the whole the lesson was bene- 
ficial, inasmuch as it shook out a good bit of erroneous enthu- 
siasm and served to put tlie industry on a more conservative 
basis. For instance, iu 1014 everyl)ody was ]iineapple-uiad 
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and all the gulches and table lands were scratched np and 
planted. It was foreseen that trouble w^as coming, but the 
somewhat inelastic market failed to absorb the increased pro- 
duct when it appeared. At the present moment the growers of 
pineapple are said to be getting as high as $23 a ton so that 
unless some unexpected setback occurs the 1918 season should 
help to rehabilitate those who lost money during the past 
depression. 

One very expensive item in the growing of pineapple is 
fertilizer. The volcanic soils of the islands will produce 
plants with great luxuriance but on account of their compara- 
tive geological newness they have only a small content of leaf- 
mould and quickly lose their vitality unless renourished by 
phosphate and nitrogen applications. There are tw^o large 
fertilizer companies in the islands producing commercial mix- 
tures drawn largely from the guano islands of the South Pa- 
cific. These corporations w^ere designed principally to supply 
the sugar plantations, although their special preparations for 
pineapple culture represent about $50,000 a year. 

III. THE CAXKIXO OF THE FRUIT. 

Tlie pineapple is received at the cannery in lug boxes hold- 
ing about eight fruits. It is unloaded from the trains on a 
large platform^ segregated according to size and run through 
specially made shelling and coring machines invented l)y Mr. 
TIeriry Ginaca. From these it is conveyed on long belts, past 
girls and women wdio deftly cut any deep eyes that may not 
have been taken out by the machine. The golden fruit then 
goes through a slicing machine and is packed in cans according 
to grade, the qualifications of the finest class being richness of 
color, absolute ripeness, heavy content of juice and delicacy 
of fibre. Broken pieces are side-tracked into different varieties 
used as crushed or grated pineapple for pies and jams. The 
perfect product is placed in cans on small wooden trays and 
carried by special trucks to the syruping machines which are 
exactlv like those used in California fruit canneries. The 
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syrup now used is made from a solution of pnre cane sugar 
sometimes mixed with the juice of the pineapple. Each 
can is automatically supplied with the requisite amount 
of syrup and is then carried on a conveyor to the steam cooker 
where it is sterilized before being capped. The double-seamer 
which puts the cap or lid on the can is the property of the 
American Can Company which leases its machines to the dif- 
ferent canneries on about the same terms as are accorded to the 
California canneries. After this the can is conveyed through 
a second cooking machine and is then set out in the cooling 
room and flushed with fresh water from an artesian well. It 
sometimes happens that the very hot fruit in contact with the 
super-heated can is slightly burnt around the edges while stand- 
ing after this second cooking and for this reason it is necessary 
to reduce the temperature as soon as possible. Automatic cool- 
ing machines have now almost entirely eliminated this danger. 
After this the cans are taken to the lacquering machine 
where a special preparation is applied for the preservation of 
the tin. The cans are now ready for stacking in the warehouse 
where they will be held until a shipping order sends them off 
to S^ew York or London.^ 

The first problem in canning pineapples is the sugar which 
is necessary in the preparation of the syrup. In 1916, can- 
ners sugar was selling at $6.15 per bag of 100 pounds, as 
against a price of $4.75 just before the European war, and for 
the 1917 pack the price was over $7.00 per bag. This great 
increase usually has to be absorbed by the cannery and consti- 
tutes one of the chief concerns of the manufacturer. In a pack 
of a million cases of pineapple the amount of sugar used runs 
up to perhaps 2,000 tons and may be worth as much as 
$250,000. From this it can be seen how important it is that 



* Pineapple is packed in the foUowing styles: 
Sliced Tidbits Unsweetened Juice 

Grated Broken Slices Cores 

Crushed Broken Pieces Crushed Cores 

Whole Pans Fingers 

Dominoes Confectioners' Sliced Chunks 
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the making of the syrup should not involve any loss through 
over-cooking. One common source of constantly watched ex- 
pense is the loss of sugar on account of oversugaring i. e. if 
a pineapple has reached a certain stage of ripeness it may not 
require exactly the same amount of added sweetness wdiich a 
fruit less ripe would need, and in an outlay involving fifteen 
million cans it can easily be seen how an excess of sugar, how- 
ever infinitesimal in each case, would in the gross run up in 
value to many thousands of dollars. 

A second big problem is involved in the question of cans. 
In the Hawaiian Islands the American Can Company (the 
same corporation which supplies sardine cans in Maine and 
cherry cans in California) makes contracts with all the local 
cauners for the season's needs at a differential price based on 
the market for tin plate. In 1916 the cost of tin cans in the 
Hawaiian Islands was about $17.00 per thousand but for the 
1917 pack Ave are informed that the pineapple cauners have 
liad to pay somewhere around $20.00 to $30.00 per thousand. 
As the cans enter the factory they are counted by a mecliauical 
device and are stamped with a rubber stamp denoting the 
grade and variety of the contents. The factory of the can 
company is, in itself, a very interesting lay-out of complicated 
machinery representing a large investment. Here too the 
]al>or is chiefly performed by Orientals, although a large 
amoimt of the skilled attendance upon the machines requires 
a degree of intelligence directly reflected on the pay roll of the 
can factory. It frequently happens that pineapple, aftcn* \vd\- 
ing been stored for some time, or after having stood a long 
shipiuent, causes a loss from some faulty process in tlie can- 
ning factory and this loss is usually assumed by the cauiier, so 
that tlie wholesaler who buys the fruit is, on the ^vhole. thoi'- 
onghly protected in his purchases. The following sized cans 
are nsed: 
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Approximate 
Size. Contents. Net Weight of 

Contents 

No. 10 6 cans per case ^i^ lbs. 

21/2 24 " " " 32 oz. 

2 squat 24 " " " 24" 

114 48 " " " 1'^ " 

% 48 " " " 7 " 

2 Tall 24 " " " 21 " 

1 Buffet 48 " " " 9 ^ 

1 Tall 48 " " " 1^ 

Another problem involves shooks from which the wooden 
cases are made. These have to be imported from the coast 
and are usually bought somewhere around Puget Sound at a 
price fluctuating a little below .15c a case. To this question 
of a constantly disappearing supply of shooks the fruit canners 
of the Islands have given a good deal of thought in an endeavor 
to provide means for saving a part of their prime cost, some 
part of the freight botli ways^ and the repeated labor of making 
the shooks into cases. It has been proposed that on the high 
mountain ridges on the Island of Hawaii which raises its 
peaks 13,000 feet above the sea, and therefore supplies tem- 
peratures all the way from the normal heat of the tropics to 
the freezing point of perpetual snow, certain white pine or 
spruce trees be planted as an experiment, with the hope that 
some day a local supply of wood may be obtained and thus 
make the islands as a fruit-producing unit entirely independent 
of the freight conditions of the Pacific ocean and the supply 
depots of the mainland. Incideutally it might be possible to 
derive from this same source, sufficient lumber for the construc- 
tion of the requisite crates for fresh pineapples and the lug- 
boxe-s in which the fruit is brought from the plantations; for 
these two branches of the business alone require somewhere 
aroimd $20,000 a year. 

As suggestive of the wide range of commodities requirefl 
l)efore a can of fruit can be delivered to the customer, it 
should be noted that in some stage of the preparation the fol- 
lowing constituents are needed: — (1) at the plantation: mule 
labor, fertilizer, cultivating machinery, field tools, camp provi- 
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sioiis, hauling trucks, lug-boxes, railroads, field and cost-ac- 
counting systems and watchful superintendence; (2) at the 
cannerj; five or six types of complicated machinery, rubber 
gloves for the workers, steam for the cooking apparatus, tin 
cans, sugar, lacquer, labels, packing cases, nails, box printing 
machinery, storage facility, and insurance; (3) in shipment; 
proximity to steamship wharves, marine insurance, ocean 
freight charges, storage costs at San Francisco, an intricate 
selling organization on the mainland, advertising, sufficient 
profit for the wholesaler, the jobber, and the retailer, and a 
final landing of the fruit in the hands of the consumer at a 
price which will be conunensurate witli the value received. 
The high costs A\'hich the Hawaiian canner has to pay out as 
freight are in a measure compensated for by tlie reduced 
labor values which are somewhat lower than those prevailing 
in the canning industry on the Pacific Coast. 

Average selling prices for 1917 canned pineap])le are as 
follows : 

2^2 Extra Sliced $4.00 per case 

2 squat Extra Sliced 3.40 '* 

2 tall Extra Sliced 3.20 ** 

1% flat Extra Sliced 5.60 *' 

1 tall Extra Sliced 4.20 '* 

1 buffet Extra Sliced 3.60 '' 

10 (gallon) Extra Sliced 6.00 '* 

IV. THE MARKETIXa OF THE FRUIT. 

The problems of marketing have been mucli the same as 
those which are incident to the disposition of the product of 
any industry which is retailing a great variety of articles at a 
low unit price. It can be seen at first glance that great 
economies will result from whatever coml)inations, legally 
made, which will assist in the reduction of selling charges 
as between the original producer and the ultimate consumer. 
Working toward the solution of this very large question, thc^ 
Association of irawaiian Pineapple Packers has appointed a 
s])et:'ial committee to investigate the possibility of forming 
a selling l)ody something like that of tlie orange growers of 
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California. This arrangeiiient would eliminate a great deal 
of reduplication of work with many resultant economies, 
lliere are, however, a great many difficulties wdiich seem 
to stand in the way of this happy solution. The great 
body of jobbers and wholesalers with whom, at the pres- 
ent time, the canners have all their dealings, depend in 
large measure for tlieir profit on the business connections 
which they have throughout the country, connections which 
form a vital ])art of the whole system of distribution; and 
any disturbance of the equilibrium in this large and pow^erful 
body w^oitld at once raise a number of very serious sub-problems 
whicli it might be advisable to avoid. In other Avords, a re- 
organization of the whole system of canned fruit distribution 
might 1)6 involved in any attempt at the present time to tinker 
with conditions as they exist. By the Association of Ha- 
waiian Pinea])ple Packers the problem in its entirety is being 
approached in an eclectic and theoretical manner with no spe- 
cial int(^ntion of disturbing the system of selling now prevalent 
in the United States. %. -^ -^J• 

Summing up our l)i'ief study of the industry as it exists 
today we find that American skill and money have, in an 
entirely new field, demonstrated once again that when based 
u])r)n an intelligent appreciation of the problems involved, 
there are cN'or recurring opportunities for healthy expansion. 
If it coidd be ])Ossible to put to some use during the winter 
months, say l)y the canning of some of the many fishes which 
find their liabitet around the islands, the canneries which at 
]) resent are used only for three or four months in the summer, 
or if some other tropical fruits could be canned with profit, 
the present industry w^ould have still further stability. As it 
is, nevertheless, those men who have engaged in the industry, 
with sufficient capital to tide them over occasional lean years, 
and who are satisfied with a moderate though fair return, are 
firmly established in this outpost of American civilization and 
are rendering to the whole TJnited States a genuine econondc 
service. 



PACK OF HAWAIIAN CANNED PINEAPPLE 

Compiled from the Records of the Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Packers. 

The annual packs of the different companies are indicated in the following schedule. In some cases the records are not available and estimates have been made, 
but as closely as can be determined these figures represent actual production. 





1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 

221,025 
86,486 
42,316 

28,000 
12,507 

43,200 

28,774 

2,660 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Hawaiian Pineannle Comoanv 


1,893 


8,717 
1,587 


24,325 

4,373 

16,343 


29,251 
10,653 
20,341 
14,000 


103,023 

23,597 

21,013 

18,000 

2,572 


206,312 

55,224 

46,737 

20,000 

6,014 

6,439 


228,896 
69,047 
47,289 
22,000 
6,408 
28,300 


286,825 

100,409 

31,825 

42,000 

15,966 

49,300 

49,456 

8,268 

141,693 


523,676 

100,178 
80,352 
82,930 
31,020 
99,185 

141,318 
25,177 

229,527 


598,837 
140,600 

84,451 
114,181 

53,152 

94,082 
223,555 

46,270 
311,994 


685,071 


Haiku Pniit <fe Parkins: Comnanv 


207,216 
93 533 


Pearl Citv Fruit Comnanv 




Hawaiian Islands Packing Company 

Kauai Fruit and Land Company 

Thomas Pineapple Company 

Libby, McNeill & Libby of Honolulu 

Maui Pineapple Company 

Hawaii Preserving Company 

Honolua Ranch 

Hawaiian Canneries Company 






152,310 
65,846 

107,056 

491,639 
80,682 

379,453 
5,975 


Total number of cases for the respective years 














725,742 


1,313,363 


1,667,122 


2,268,781 



1915 



1916 



790,526 


786,731 


182,951 


144.462 


115,747 


69,790 


169,439 


203,391 


75,503 


84,992 


133,284 


168,276 


605,717 


579,913 


98,363 


97,156 


469,906 


431,145 


9,180 


18,222 


19,000 


25,405 



2,669,616 2,609,483 



TABLE OF EXPORT VALUES PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS TO UNITED STATES, 1911-1917. 

Compiled from Summary Foreign Commerce of IJ. S. 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 

Fresh Pineapples $~"4M11~~^ 50,316 $ 58,422 $ 115,745 $ 52,928 $ 77,111 

Canned Pineapples 2,020,800 2,567,564 3,566,201 4,536,919 5,986,190 6,547,053 

Pineapple Juice 224,131 136,982 78,593 68,936 43,030 8,750 

Total $2^284^342 $2^754^862 $3/703,216 $4^721^00 $6,082,148 $6,632,914 $8,024,588 



p 23,546 

7,970,522 

30,520 



PINEAPPLE COMPANIES OPERATING IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 



Company: 
Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd.... 
Kauai Fruit & Land Co., Ltd. . . . 

Hawaii Preserving Co., Ltd 

Hawaiian Islands Packing Co., Ltd... 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd 

Libby, McNeill & Libby of Hono 

lulu, Ltd 

Pearl City Fruit Co., Ltd 

Thomas Pineapple Co., Ltd 

Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., Ltd 

Honolua Ranch 

JVTaui Pineapple Co., Ltd 



Office Location: 



Manager: 



Representatives: 



Kapaa, Kauai Albert Horner James F. Morgan & Co., Ltd., Honolulu 

Homestead, Kauai W. D. McBryde Kelly Clark, Seattle 

Honolulu, Oahu Alfred W. Fames Cal. Packing Corporation, San Francisco 

Wahiawa, Oahu Alfred W. Fames Cal. Packing Corporation, San Francisco 

Honolulu, Oahu James D. Dole Hawn. Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 

Honolulu, Oahu C. P. Judkins Libby, McNeill & Libby, San Francisco 

Waiawa, Oahu A. E. Lister T. H. Davies & Co., Honolulu 

Honolulu, Oahu Will P. Thomas J. K. Armsby Co., San Francisco 

Haiku, Maui W. A. Baldwin Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., Ltd., San Francisco 

Honolua, Maui D. T. Fleming Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., Honolulu 

Pauwela, Maui A. F. Tavares Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco 



HAWAII'S AGRICULTURAL STRENGTH 
AND WEAKNESS. 



BY F. G. KEAUSS. 



it'llT 7E HOPE iiltiniatelv to double the average yield of 
^W our crops per acre ; it will be a great acliievenient ; 
but it is even more important to double the desira- 
bility, comfort and standing of the farmer's life.'' 



If we accept as a truism that ''the advancement of agricul- 
ture and the betteTment of rural life lie at tlie A'ery root of the 
prosperitj^ and strength of a nation/'' then Hawaii is potentially 
strong, although in a sense already prosperous. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston has recently said ^' Today 
all the people urban and rural alike are keenly interested in 
the supply of the necessaries of life and recognize the supreme 
importance of making agriculture efficient and profitable, and 
rural life comfortable, healthful, pleasurable and attractive. 
Alore attention and more intelligent thinking have been directed 
to the fundamental problems in rural economics in the last few 
years than in any preceding decade, and it may be safely as- 
serted that in the last three years more significant legislative 
measures have been enacted or pushed further to the stage of 
completion than in any similar period in the history of the 
nation. It is vastly significant that attention is no longer 
exclusively directed merely to the primary problems of produc- 
tion important as these are. The center of interest, as a matter 
of fact has tended to shift, and the rural life problem has 
begun to be conceived, as it sliould l)e — as broad and complex, 
and withal fundamental to the well-being of the nation. 

Obviously, there is more to rural life than the increase in 
]n*oduction, and the finding of markets more than a matter of 
profits and even of justice in distribution; and to limit the 
attack of our problem merely to these phases of it is inadequate 
and wasteful. It becomes necessary to look at the side of our 
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iiatioiial eeonoiny in its deeper aspects as well, and while not 
iiegleeting; the older forms of activity to do all in our power 
to organize rural life, to develop the moral, the intellectual, 
and broader economic, governmental and social interests. For 
in the rural districts, no less than in the urban district, is it 
life, and that more abinidantlj which we are interested in, and 
to whicli all tlie material things must minister, and certaiidy 
th(^ time lias come to bring it about that all the fruits of mod- 
ern civilization shall not accrue to tlu3 marts of trade. The 
iK^glect of rural life by the nation has not been conscious or 
willful. We luiv^e been so bent on building great industrial 
ceut(M's, in ri\'alling nations of the world not fortunately cir- 
cumstanced agi'icidturally, in manufacturing, fostering it by 
every natural and artificial device we could think of — so l)usy 
trying to make each city larger by a half-million or more 
people for the next census, that Ave have overlooked the founda- 
tions of our iudustrial (existence. And so, as the President 
has recently said, "It has singularly enough come to pass that 
we have allowed the industry of our farms to lag behind the 
other activities of the country in its development. ^ '^ ^' '•* 
Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon cities and 
the hives of iiulustry; upon the cries of the crowded market 
idace and the claugor of the factory, but it is from the quiet 
int(^rspaccs of the open valleys and the free hillsides that we 
draw the sources of life and prosperity. Without these every 
street \vo\M be silent, every office deserted, every factory fallen 
into disrepair/' 

Tlie tinie would seem to have arrived in Hawaii no less 
tlian on the nuxinland, wdien more serious consideration should 
be given to the problems of farm life than in the past. We 
may wdl say with ex-President Eoosevelt, 'The problems of 
farm life have received very little consideration and the results 
have been bad for those who dwell in the open country, and 
therefore bad for the whole nation •* *^* ^ it still remains true 
that our whole national system rests upon the farm, the web 
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fare of the whole community depends upon the welfare of the 
farmer. The strengthening of country life is the strengthen- 
ing of the whole nation." 

It is only through earnest study and resolute action co-oper- 
atively asserted on the part of all concerned that a satisfactory 
solution of our complex rural })rol)lenis can be l)rought about. 
It is through the lack of such constructive concerted study and 
action that Hawaii today shows her greatest weakness in the 
midst of an unprecedented material prosperity. Today, the 
small independent farmer, and the free lands of the govern- 
ment, wdience should spring a strong and intelligent citizen- 
ship — the agricultural people who have ever constituted the 
foundation of our national strength and efficiency, if we desire 
to remain an independent nation, have received but scant con- 
sideration in the past. 

Xo strong leadership has as yet arisen to direct and further 
the peopling of our government lands wuth a desirable citizen- 
ship, and to advance fairly the interests of the common people 
of the open country, of whom it is true there are as yet very 
few in Hawaii. If what we state is true and if therein tliere 
lies the Aveakness of our commonwealth which w^e assert, — then, 
lest we be misunderstood, should it be stated in justice to all 
concerned, that our inaction is probably due not to wilful or 
conscious suppression, but rather to thoughtlessness and ignor- 
ance of the fundamental laws of rural economics. When a peo- 
ple are as prosperous as w^e have been they are not prone to 
give much heed of the seemingly distant future, and ^'leaving 
Avell enough alone" seems a safe procedure. We are not of 
the radicals who w-ould condemn our fellows whose thoughts 
and actions may run counter to our own. We belie^'e that 
most men act according to their light, and if any have seemed 
to thwart our plans, arrayed against their own, they may have 
acted with the same earnestness of purpose as did w^e. We do 
not believe that any great and permanent reform can be 
brought about on the hypothesis that the other fellows are 
designing rascals and to proceed on this basis before w^e have 
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proof. We do not believe tliat the ordinary '^investigation^' of 
onr problem of land settlement will get ns anywhere. What 
is needed at this time is a serions and thorongh stndy of onr 
land qnestion by a competent body of broad-minded men who 
have only the permanent welfare of the commnnity at heart. 
When adequate facts have been assembled to justify a com- 
plete analysis of the situation, we may proceed to recommend 
to the President and Congress that legislation be enacted to 
safeguard the rights of the people. These are the safe and 
logical means now being pursued by our Federal Trade Com- 
mission in determining the status of our great commercial 
operations during this the great crisis of our generation. 

In discussing our weakness, no less than our prosperity, let 
us remember that our whole economic system has been under- 
going a complete and fundamental change. This has resulted 
in ])rofound social changes, and the re-direction of many of 
our ])oints of view. In some occupations the readjustment to 
the new conditions has been rapid and complete: in others 
it has come with difficulty. In all the great series of farm 
occu])ations the readjustment has been tardy, because the whole 
structure of a traditional and fundamental system has been 
involved. It is not strange, therefore, that development is 
still arrested in certain respects, that marked inequalities have 
arisen, or tha( ])08itive injustice may prevail even to a marked 
and widespread extent. All these difficulties are the result of 
an unequal development of our contemporary civilization. All 
this may come al)out without any intention on the part of any- 
one that it should be so. The problems are nevertheless just 
as rc^al, and they must be studied and remedies must be found. 
In closing tliis simple though not unimportant text, the 
^^•riler cannot refrain, at this time of deep concern, to recall 
the illustrious words of Garfield, that — ''At the head of all 
the sciences and arts, at the head of civilization and progress, 
stands — not militarism^ the science that kills, not conmierce, 
the art that accumulates wealth — but AgrlcuMure, the mother 
of all industrv, and the maintainor of human life.*' 
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ESTLIXG in the depths of the Pacific, Hawaii hibors 
apace and dreams withaL N^or does she work and 
dream in vain. Her canefields fill her mip'hty ware- 
lionses with shiploads of sngar, and her dreams of home and 
of the outer world mostly come truej because thev are founded 
on mental realities and material facts. Situated by geograph- 
ical fate so that the Eight Islands are sea-girt by varying thou- 
sands of miles from the surrounding civilization or barbarism^ 
as happens, her only means of communication with the world 
are by sea or cable. Her nearest continental landfall lies east 
by north more than two thousand miles away. Hence, as mod- 
ern science points out, our position and semi-isolation have had 
much to do, during the past century, with the development and 
progress of island life ; in truth our ethnographical situation 
has directly and continuously affected our material progress 
and mental culture. Among other traits, it is a fact frequently 
noted by strangers, that the mental point of view of our people 
has an unusually wdde angle wdien brought to bear on the 
political, social, and economic conditions of the far-away world. 
The cause of this intellectual breadth is that as a people the 
islanders have learned to observe from a distance, and hence 
more critically, the affairs of those of the outside world. Thus 
they have learned to judge without the prejudice of part-takers, 
and it follows that their ol)servations in general have been of a 
judicially exact and sober order, as they continue to be. 

It is a fact, also, that it was early in their national life 
when the islanders began acquaintance with the men of civili- 
zation. Their tuition began with the pricking of the too fre- 
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qiiciit diplomatic bubbles which were blown for their savage 
adniiratioii — and subsequent downfall. It is true that the 
demolition of these political schemes was not accomplished 
without tlie aid of their early American friends, who were 
wise in their generation, and whose progeny have inherited 
their wisdom and patriotism even to this day. In consequence 
of such an experience as this, the islanders have acquired a 
hal)it of thought and action which has nurtured, and at the 
same time guarded, our culture and progress ever since. It 
will not be surprising, then, that when this great world-war 
was imminent and threatening, that Hawaii should view it 
with a sober eye. When it burst in full fury by the deliberate 
invasion of a weak neutral state, our people at once branded 
tlie Germans as a nation degenerate, as moral dastards dishon- 
ored in the present generation, and, perhaps, beyond redemp- 
tion—a view which, in the fourth year of the war, is justly 
lield by all luitions, except the Huns and their congeners, the 
iufauioiis Turks. At this point tlie pretexts of international 
politicians and diplomats disturb us not. The namby-pamby 
of ultra-altruism touches not our hearts. The cries and illu- 
sions of the peacemakers we heed not at all, for our duty and 
our forward way is pointed out by the truthful observation 
of ])rovable facts, and by the light of a patriotism that never 
fails. 

\u Hawaii our people have learned well their lesson from 
human nature, luiinely, that the world's kings have taught their 
subjects that tlie man-power of the nation is to be wasted, 
whencA'cr necessary, for the elevation of royalty and wealth ; 
l)ut that Democracy has always taught and still teaches that 
the man-power of nations must be conserved at all times for 
the elevation of the states themselves, for the advancement 
of the individuals composing them, and hence for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind at large. The kingly state is now viewed, 
with few exceptions, as a useless by-product of the political 
jiast, an unsaleable commodity which has become worthless 
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with the ^^rise of man''. Mc^n the world over now see that the 
great patchwork of human aims, political systems, social insti- 
tutions, and widespread superstitions, called civilization — ont 
of which onr hnnian progress slowly emerges after finite pains 
and lifelong struggles — is but an aggregate result of a con- 
flict for supremacy between social and political conditions, and 
practical reason. In the past century reason, the world over, 
lias proved its fitness by victory over the emotioual nature of 
men, and at tlie present time the light of mental progress is 
driving away the long twilight of unverified political and 
religious systems and beliefs. This has resulted in shaking 
the foundations of authority and belief the world over, and 
especially to the consternation of those two extremes of human 
government called autocracies and European Socialism, neither 
of which systems upon test are found to square with or fit into 
tlie deuiocracies of freedom. It is to the praise of Hawaii that 
such fundamental social facts, among others as necessary, have 
l)een recognized liere since the introduction of civilization in 
the year 1820, or thereabout. 

In wartime all things change. I'he abnormal literature of 
namby-pamby arises wdierever the emotions of men, either 
through ignorance or unbalanced tem])erament, gain the control 
over their reason, judgment, and the general princijile of hu- 
man justice which should inhere in all of our actions. In 
Germany this took on the assumption of '^God control'', what- 
ever that may mean, and otherwise she developed the evil form 
of senseless hatred or the ''strafing'' of the free ]ieoples whom 
slie has since sought to concpier or destroy. In England and 
France events came on so rapidly when the war broke, that 
namby-pamby found but little chance of organizing its mawdv- 
ish sentimentality against national safety. i>ut in the Ignited 
States, where things take shape on the large scale, and where 
the enervations of prolonged peace and material wealtli liad 
extolled ultra-altruistic sentiment, the foolish ideals <>f tlu; nani- 
by-pambyists and pacifists were soon exalted to the temporary 
exclusion of the stern realities of life and the still sterner 
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..alitv of the maiilioocl of the nation. An injury to the habit- 
ual patriotism of America Avas the result which has been coun- 
terac^tod only after a year's active preparation for the coming 
conflict. This wave of evil which swept across the country 
officially and unofficially, and which was backed by hyphenates 
and Germans generally, was started by Wm. J. Bryan and 
his naml)y-pamby following enlisted from church, political, 
and educational factions, and also from the pacifists and others 
in smpathy with tlie enemies of the entente cause and freedom. 
A chauge of heart is said to have come at a late hour to Mr. 
Bryan and, hence, to some of his followers, but this of course 
does not cure the mental deficiency which led them to become 
for the time traitors to humanity in general and democracy 
in particular. 

lliis wave of Bryanism and ultra-altruism reached Hawaii 
early after the war began, but it was quite barren of results 
here. Never for a moment did our island people hesitate in 
either their patriotic or humanitarian duties. By that time we 
W(U'e already at work and Avere raising funds to aid the stricken 
Belgians, the patriotic French, the British soldiers, and the 
!\ed (h'oss. Nor did Hawaii refuse, where they were offered, 
to forward contributions to the shameless Germans who were 
already bnsily perpetrating shameful and nameless atrocities 
on eyery battle-front in Europe and, wherever it was possible, 
at sea. In fact the many good works of the men, women and 
chihlren of tlie islands have been carried on throughout nearly 
fon)" years of death and destruction. They will be so continued 
nntil the defeat and overthrow of the Central Allies is com- 
plete; and it will not be complete until their people have 
learned the lesson of Germany's responsibility for this uncalled 
iV)r and bitter Avar. As time rmis the war work in the islands 
incu'eases and widens, imtil now, with our own army and navy 
already in the struggle, it again doubles and triples, with the 
end not yet in siglit. The Bed Cross in Honolulu alone has a 
membershi]! of nearly twenty thousand, and is rapidly spread- 
ing to the central districts of the outlying islands, where the 
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good Avork is being urged forward. One of the creditable 
directions wliicli onr local war work has taken is the raising 
of individual funds to be applied for conserving the lives of 
the orphan children of France, and providing for their main- 
tenance until better times. This may be considered as the 
real and ideal succor of whatever gods tliere may be. 

When the United States declared war Hawaii had already 
its quota of the national guard well filled, and in consequence 
lias received at different times compliments from Army head- 
quarters for our spirit of preparedness. Indeed the interest 
taken in military affairs here during late years, and the enthu- 
siasm sho^vn l)y our local officers in securing the efficiency of 
the guard, is well known; and now that our war bugles are 
blowing from afar, our interest grows more intense since we 
now have large numbers training in the reserve camps mider 
the regular army officers. In preparation for the draft Ilaw^aii 
has done lier duty by giving a full registration with the 
fewest number of slackers. This fact, after our very cosmopoli- 
tan citizenship is considered, is quite remarkable, since our 
allotted quota of troops under the draft is out of comparison 
to the number of Americans in the islands. x\nother note- 
wortliy fact is the enthusiasm shown by the Japanese boys 
born here, wlio have raised a full company for the national 
guard. Of the IJritish colony little needs to l)e said, since 
their well-known traits of fervid patriotism and daring-to-do- 
tliings, quite equal those of their American cousins in quality 
and in scope of action. Hence it siu-prises no one that the 
colony has sent to the front a large portion of its available 
men. 

The promptness and unity of Hawaiian action is of course 
largely diie to our geographical habitat and semi-isolation, as 
before mentioned, as is also our rather emphatic viewpoint of 
this unjust and infernal German war, which has wrecked so 
much of the w^ell-earned peace of unoffending nations. We 
have long accustomed ourselves in Hawaii to make sacrifices 
iV)r the public good or for those in need. Since the times of 
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the early iiiissioiiaries to the present many sacrifices of the 
best things attainable in life have been willingly made. The 
enjoyments of peoples more favorably situated have not been 
onrs; yet the islanders have nevertheless taken a very whole- 
some if sober view of the pleasures of the outer world^ and 
have fortimately learned, at the same time, to call both its joys 
and (n-ils by their proper names. The joys of life, whereof 
we tiave missed many, seem to be enhanced mayhap, but at 
the same time we are aware that we have also missed numy 
of life's evils which are unregretted, if not altogether unknown. 
Hlow to l)elieve evil of oui- fellow men, we held judgment in 
alxwance wlien first we began to hear of tlie evil doings of 
(lermany and the Germans in the war. At first the Germans 
blamed it all to the 'lying English slanderers''. But before 
long the* evidence began to accnmulate from such i-eliablc^ 
sources, and to such a degree, tliat even the German govern- 
ment (H^asd almost wholly to make denials; but as a counter- 
defence began sending periodic dispatches containing vaguely 
stated cliarg(\s of atrocities alleged to have been made by th(^ 
entente alliens against the Germans. Think of that! and com- 
t)are it mentally with the past four years of tlie idiotic diplo- 
macy of the Germans, which has at last luippily fetched them 
to th(> l)eginning of a humiliating end, with the accompanying 
imminent downfall of the worst autocracy tliat has 'ev(^r 
(himned the prosperity of a brave people. 

yo\ the Tlawaiians, like the bulk of fi'ee mc^n, ha\'e not 
much sympathy for the German |)eo])le, and they certainly haN^e 
far less f(U' the Ilolienzollern dynasty. There are ample rea- 
sons for this wi(l(dy distributed reseutuuuit l)y the men of tlie 
free nations: and right here inexoraWp logic compels infornuM] 
tiiinds to obliterate for once and all that foolish theoretical dis- 
tinction which altruism and namby-pamby have attempted to 
make betw(>en the Prussian Government and the German ped- 
ple. Practical reason demands that where a government, 
after four decades of se<»ret preparation, becomes guilty of a 
policy of international aggression and g(^neral eWl, that its 
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subjects \vho have backed with treasure and men its ruthless 
and shameful course dnring three years of open warfare and 
oppression, are equally guilty and criminal in practice. To 
assert now^, wdth the inevitable defeat of the Central Allies in 
sight, that there is a discernible cleavage between the German 
people and their government, is of no avail; for this people 
would have followed their Prussian Government to victory 
with cheers and shouts, just as they must soon go with it to 
defeat, but Avith their cheers changed rather to curses fervent 
and deep. There is another evil phase among the many of 
this unjust war, wherein the subjects of the Kaiser must bear 
with him great moral odium. The entire nation, with the 
Kaiser, has trusted in and believed that the power of a Prus- 
sian lie persistently told would benefit and advance German 
interests, and would, from its point of view, therefore be jus- 
tifiable; this doctrine the German people have endorsed heartily 
to the present moment, nay, they have individually aided it l)y 
wide and vigorous propagandas to influence or deceive the scat- 
tered nations of the earth. It matters not that the German 
people were in their turn fooled by their government. The 
truth stands that they w^ere morally bound to investigate for 
theuiselves in so deeply serious and criminal a business as the 
waging of world-war. Hence even in trusting tlie Kaiser 
blindly — :whereof there is little or no evidence — they have 
shouldered the national responsibility of his schemes and of 
the horrible crimes committed against humanity by their gox- 
crument. "^^t this "simple German people'' has the shamefast 
uei've to ask with a show of hypocritical tears, Why is all the 
world against Germany? The answer is as ^^simple'' as the 
(irermans claim to be: Because the outlaw^ hand of Geruumy 
and tlie Germans has been raised against the frcHnlorn of liu- 
uiauity by making a war of conquest against the free nations 
of earth. 

The voice of tlie west is raised for liberty and democracy 
from the Canadian forests in the north to the sunlit savannas 
of South America, from the frozen liei^rhts of Alaska and 
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Britisli Columbia to the Christmas gardens of Hawaii and 
Australia. Where the seven seas join and end, the stars of 
Liberty are kept shining in the infinite sky of Freedom by 
millions of finite men. Where her stars shine on the brow of 
the world her glory shall increase until at last the nations shall 
forget even the names of the kings, the tyrants and the priests 
who have troubled and delayed the progress of mankind to 
freedom. Those rulers of earth who have hitherto opposed the 
])olitieal and social rise of man have already received their 
reward — the curses of a wiser posterity. The few who are now 
trying to abridge the liberty of men and nations shall soon 
reiHHve tlieir reward — the just reward of a national humiliation 
and defeat at the hands of the democratic spirit of the age. 
So it liappt^ns that the love and admiration of w^e TIawaiians 
turns, and justly turns, to the nations of brave men Avho are 
fightiug for world-liberty against 

"The Wolf men, dread WoUmen! O the Teutons and the Turks! 
Beneath whose cruel banners Earth's direst evil lurks." 

Of all the hosts now fighting for liberty, we know best the 
traits and cliaracters of th(^ French and English, the Canadians 
an<l Americans, ihc^ Italians and Australians, but we always 
return to tlie Frencli, the English and the Americans as rep- 
res(^utiug tli(*' ty])ical ehMui^nts of the war. Yet we are sure 
tliat as Americaus-- and lieuce as ITawaiians — we feel that we 
arc much nearer to I'^ugland than to the rest of the entente 
allies; for are we not yqvy largely flesh of her flesh and bone 
of lier bone ? And have we not been so e^^er since the days of 
the re\'olutionary war, when our cannon thundered defiance 
to the mother nation ? In war time, then, we are warranted 
in calling ourselves the first cousins of the English, by the 
light of our simihir social and political institutions, and by our 
community of love for fair-play and equal justice to all men. 
Such traits have always dominated the Americans and English 
in their dealings with the world at large. Let lis all then 
together, Canadians, Americans and Australians, hail the 
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mother-country from af ar^ and let us shout our war-time greet- 
ings in the united Voice of the West: 

O mother of great nations, staunch and free 

Our England stands before the foes of Man! 

The Imperial Teuton daunts her not, nor can 
His ruthless Huns and barbarous Turks decree 
The wreck of Freedom which he longs to see. 

His well-planned lapse to savagery began 

Too late. Democracy hath placed her ban 
On Power; saith all are heirs to liberty, 

And pointeth calmly to the radiant West 
Where England's children by new millions spring, 

All clad in garments which have made them blest. 
Ah I mother of our nations, here we sing 

Of thee, and o'er far seas hear now our cry, 
Yea, we will stand by thee, by thee will die! 
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SHORTLY after the outbreak (jf tlie Great War the need 
was felt of some definite channel through which monies 
could be forwarded to the stricken countries and as a 
result the War Relief Committee was formed, headed by Mr. 
W. R. Castle. This Committee did very little actual soliciting 
but through its means $154,054.00 was sent on prior to July 
1st of 1917, the great majority going to the Allied countries. 
The Committee in each instance forwarded the cash in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the donor, imless no instructions 
were given, in which case the Committee sent the funds to 
those countries appearing most in need of assistance. France, 
Armenia, and Serbia were among the large beneficiaries. 

Following the War Relief Committee the Hawaiian Allied 
War Relief was organized. The purpose of this work was 
the manufacture and forwarding of supplies of all sorts to the 
Allies. It made no pretence of being neutral, and Hawaii 
early showed its sympathies by the enthusiastic support given 
this organization by the ladies of the community. Units were 
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established on the various Islands, headquarters being at Hono- 
lulu. Supplies were shipped through the War Relief Clearing 
House, with headquarters in Paris and New York. Cases of 
supplies from Hawaii were a weleouie sight at the front there- 
fore in the early part of the year. Miss Beatrice Castle and 
Mrs. Henry Damon have been the active heads of this work, 
supported by a most loyal band of assistants. 

Classes in iirst aid have been conducted under the leadership 
of Mrs. C. P. Wilder, who has been most enthusiastic in all 
her lt(M] Cross work. 

With America's entry into the war there was of necessity 
a change throughout the Territory. A chapter was formed in 
llilo with jurisdiction over the Island of Haw-aii. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Rodel is its president. An auxiliary was formed at 
Lihue, Kauai, with ilrs. Charles Rice at its head. This auxil- 
iary, i)esides doing its regular work, held a membership drive 
on rluly 4th, bringing in some 000 members. 

In Honolulu at tlie end of June the War Relief Committee 
becaiiu^ an auxiliary of the American Red Cross, and in Sep- 
teml)er a cha])ter, under the name ''Ilonolulu Haw^aii Chap- 
t(»r'\ with jurisdiction over the Island of Oahu. Its officers 
are K. I). Tenney, Chairman; George R. Carter, Vice-Chair- 
man; C. II. Cooke, Treasurer, and A. L. Castle, Secretary and 
ivxecutive ()ffic(M\ ArrangeuK^nts were perfected to make use 
of the splendid organizafiou of the Hawaiian Allied War Re- 
hef, rather than to start separate auxiliaries. Under the ar- 
raugeuient that organization became an auxiliary of the Ilono- 
hdu Hawaii Chapter, by special permission of the American 
Red Cross, its suppliers l)eing shipped to the Red Cross Supply 
Depot in New York City. This gave to the English and 
Scotcli ladies, who have loyally stood by the Hawaiian Allied 
War Relief in its change to the American Red Cross, assurance 
that the supplies would he used where most needed at the 
A Hied frout. This work is now carried on in the old Throne 
Room of the Capitol, where surgical dressings are made, at 
Ben^tania and ^Miller streets, headquarters for hospital gar- 
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jiients, and at the various units on Hawaii and Kauai. A 
handsome Red Cross flag Avas presented to this organization 
hv the hite (Jueeii Lilinokalani, whose interest in Ked Cross 
work in her last days was most touching. One of her last 
acts was to be wheeled on to her veranda on the day of the 
Ked Cross drive and to take out a Patron membership. 

The w^ork in Honolulu is now well systematized. The Chap- 
ter handles all donations. It seemed best to try for monthly 
donations rather than to rely on special drives for money. As 
a result of steady w^ork and the natural generosity of Honolulu 
firuis, corporations, and iudividuals, the (Chapter's income is 
running over $15,000.00 per month, the regular pledges being 
in various amounts from $1.00 up to approximately $1,000.00 
each month. This money is used first to pay the bills of the 
Hawaiian Allied War Relief for surgical supplies and hospital 
garments, and the present balance goes direct to the American 
Red Cross War Fund, administered by a council in Washing- 
ton, u]) to the end of November some $71,000.00 having been 
]'(Miiitted. Througli tlie foresight of T. H. Davies & C^o. of 
Honolulu the supplies purchased by the Hawaiian Allied War 
Ivelief liave l)ecn very reasonable, coui])aratively. Moucn- is tVir- 
warded by the Bank of Hawaii without charge, and goods are 
carried by the JMatson Navigation Company free. From no\v 
on a certain amount of money will have to be held in reserve 
f(n' Relief purposes with more and more Hawaiians going into 
active service, as aid to needy families as a result of any cas- 
nalty must come, temporarily at least, from the Red Cross. In 
this connection a ]3ureau of War Records has been opened to 
keey) track of all residents of Hawaii in active service with th(^ 
Allied Armies. 

The Avork on the Island of Maui is conducted along similar 
lines to that of Honolulu, Mrs. Frank Baldwin heading an 
auxiliary at large, called the Maui Auxiliary. The Island is 
divided into districts and the work, both as to supplies and 
cash donations, is being handled efficiently. This auxiliary 
works in coopcu-ation with the Honolnlu Hawaii (^hapter, and 
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tile Ivaoai sliipments are also handled througii Honolulu. 

On September 29th in Honolulu occurred a mammoth mem- 
bership drive. The city was divided into three main divisions, 
two hfindled wholly by the ladies, and the business section by 
the Honolulu Ad Glub. In addition there was a Japanese 
Conunittee headed by Consul-General Moroi and a strong Chi- 
nese Committee. In the outside district every part of the 
Island was cr)vered l)y district leaders. The result was rather 
surprising. In one day 16j3P>2 members were enrolled, or one- 
sixth of the entii-e population of the Island, membership iu- 
clndiug 24 Patron and 442 Life members, netting some $38,- 
500.00. The portion of dues sent to division headquarters iu 
Sau Francisco Avas $27,430.00. 

The s(»ope of this article does not permit one to touch on 
outside activities or to cover all p(^ople in Red Cross work, but 
uK^iitiou should be made of the work of the ±N^avy League, who 
are uow assisting the Red Cross; that of Miss Wilheluiina 
Tenuc^y and Miss Elsie AVilcox iu the Red Cross canteen work 
in Friiuce; that of ten young men who are now with the 
LuitiMl States Medical Corps as ambulance drivers; that of 
\V. R. Castle ,Jr., at the head of the Bureau of Information 
of Casiuilties for the American Eed Cross in Washington, and 
thni <»f ten Red Cross nurses who at tlie end of T^Tovember 
were moiiK^iitarily (wpecting orders to proceed to the front. 

Tiii.'orci] ilu^ scjirchings of the FtMleral Kx])erini(Mit Sta- 
tion, in the interest of IFawaii, tluM'e has been received recently 
a (NMisignnient of algaroba sc^eds from South America, a])])ar- 
(^ntly the ])}ire strain, resembling the local product, and 
strengthcHiing the impression as to tliat country being the prob- 
able sour(M\ or origin, of the algaro1)a (^f these islands. 



TiiK third and closing portion (^f the first volume of tlie 
'vFornandtn- Collection of Folk-lore," with copious index, form- 
ing ^^>lnm(» rV of the T>isho]) Museum Memoirs, is nearly 
through tlie ]n'ess, to he follo^^ed in due time by two more 
series, or volumes, to complete the collection. 
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EIEF mention was made in my closing paper of 1853- 
54"^ of the favorable impression made by Kamehameha 
lY. in his inangnral address at Kawaiahao chnreli, 
which ceremonies took phice at noon of Jannary 11th, 1855, 
the day following the funeral of good King Ivanikeaonli, Ka- 
mehameha III. As nuiy be readily nndcn'stood the event 
drew ont a vast coneonrse of ])eople that filled the building 
Avithin and crowded it withont. To tlie ontside mnltitnde an 
address in Hawaiian was given from the steps of the edifice 
at the close of the chnrch ceremonies of reading the last will 
of his late majesty and taking the oath of oflice. This seal of 
the covenant, as we may say, complied with, was followed l)y 
an address in both English and Hawaiian langnages (for the 
king was a flnent speaker and accomplished English scholar), 
that carried the impression of sincerity in his high aims for 
an administration worthy the ideals of present-day civilization 
and progress. He instanced this as a new era and a critical 
period in the conntry's history l)nt it was not a time to des])air. 
Promising a mild and liberal government ^Svith sufficient 
vigor to maintain tlie laws secnring rights of persons and prop- 
erty and not too feeble to withstand the assanlts of faction'' 
he looked to the people for aid in maintaining the constitntion, 
snpporting the laws and npholding onr independence. Tiofer- 
ence was made to his predecessors as ^'preeminently the frieinls 
of the foreigner^'', and said fnrther: 

^'To be kind and generons to the foreigner, to trtist and 
confide in him is no new thinir in the historv of onr race. 



* See ANNUAL, 1915, p. 61. 
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It is an iiilieritaiiee to lis from our forefathers. ^' " ^'' I can- 
not fail to lieed their example. I tlierefore say to the for- 
eigner that he is welcome. lie is welcome to onr shores — 
^velcome so long as he comes with the laudable motive of pro- 
moting his own interests and at the same time respecting 
those of liis neighbor. But if he comes here witli no more 
exalted motive^ than that of l)nilding ii]) his own interests at the 
ex])ense of tlie native — to seek onr confidence only to betray 
it — with no higher ambition than that of overthrowing our 
government and introducing anarchy, confusion and l)loodshed 
— tlien is he most nnw(dcom(\'' 

T\w town was not wanting in those days of a coterie of 
narrow-minded individuals wlio not only failed to appreciate 
the aloha basis of this ])iiblic expression of Hawaii's new 
king, but songht to thwart its purpose of good-will by magnify- 
ing tlie string tied thereto by harping on the nn welcome strain. 
IIow much of this s])ii'it (emanated from sympathizers if not 
aider's and abettors of th(^ late contemplated filibuster scheme^ 
to ca|)tiire the islands 1 know not, but there was doubtless a 
coniUH'tion, and the king l)eing well aware of this, as also the 
'^ncMr'^ aniH^xation project- of 185:], w(^ can readily see and 
ap|)r(xnate the point of this royal utterance. 

( iil)tain l\)m SpeiUHM-, ship chandler and well-known char- 
acter of Ilonolnhi, hail fellow wodl nu^t with royalty and other 
high dignitaries, hscmI to say that he was the one entitled to 
t\w vivdlt for blocking the amiexation j)roject above referred 
to, by his advising l.iholiho (then ])rince and heir), against 
signing away his rights, and remaining away on the other 
islands to be free from court and official influences ''till the 
(donds rolled l)y^\ Staunch Ameri(»an thongh Captain Spencer 
was ev(>r known to be, ho took pride in this stand at that tinu^ 
in fa\or of Hawaiian monarchial rule. 

Hie only change^ made by Jvanuhamelia IV'on announcing 
bis new cabim^ was in the a])])ointment of his sister Princess 

1 ANNUAL, 1915, p. 49. 
i' Ibid, p. 47, 
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Victoria Kainamalu as Knliina Xui, in place of lv(^oni Ana. 
The cabinet therefore consisted of: 

E. C. Wjllie, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

E. IT. Allen, Minister of Finance. 

John Yonng, Minister of the Interior. 

R. Armstrong, Minister of Pnblic Instruction. 

Hon. Wm. L. Lee was retained as Chancellor of the king- 
dom, thongh through impaired health he had tendered his res- 
ignation as chief justice the early part of the preceding month, 
only to receive a very gracious and solicitous letter from the 
king, supported by the Cal)inet and the Bar association, re- 
questing its withdrawal, and seek to regain his healtli by 
a change of clime and scene as a duty he owed both the nation 
and himself, ^'that I may long be happy in your services■^ 

A change took place in the Supreme Bench at the opening 
of the year by the appointment of Hon. Geo. M. Robertson 
(father of the present chief justice), as associate justice in 
place of Hon. L. Andrews, who was commissioned judge of 
probate. 

In ]\Iarch, Judge Lee left for AVasliington, as the king's 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, euipowered 
to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity betw^een the two comitries. 
The Judge was highly successful in this nussion, notwithstand- 
ing his severe indisposition, but twenty years X)assed before the 
senate set its approval on such closer commercial relations with 
Hawaii. 

'The regular session of the legislature of 1855 con veiled 
April 7th. Hon. G. M. Eobertson w^as one of the meud)ers 
representing Honolulu, and was elected speaker of the house, 
and O. II. Gulick was cliosen clerk, and is the only sur\'ivor of 
Ivamehameha JA^th's first legislature. Things did not vm\ 
smoothly in the consideration of financial matters l)etween the 
two houses so that they came to a dead-lo<^.k ; the lower house 
refusing to confer with the nobles on tlie a])propriation bill. 
His majesty therefore dismissed the body, June 10th, and 
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()rd(*red a now election. On the extraordinary session con- 
vening', July oOth, the assembly was plainly told by the king 
it liad l)nt the appropriation bill to deal with, and to confine 
expenditnres to the estimated revenne. ^^It is nseless", he said, 
'Mo make a])propriations for appearance sake that will not, 
because they cannot be acted on''\ On completing their lal)ors 
the sum total of the ap])ropriations anionnted to $4:47,933.73 
for the annual term. 

'Ilje day following the above straight talk to the law 
makers the king shone forth in a new^ role as a true friend 
of the seafaring class of the community in liis address on the 
occasion of laying the corner stone of the Sailor's Home, an 
{i|)pro]U'iate event in the observance of the national holiday, 
Tulv 31 st, c(.)inm(4n<)ratimi' the restoration of the Hawaiian flag 
by Admiral Thonuis, twelve years before, that had been so 
unjustly lowered tlie early part of the year by Lord George 
I bullet, for idleged wrongs to British subjects. 

Mis nuijesty on this occasion spoke as follows: 

'*l1ie laying of the corn( r stone of an ediiice destined to 
add to the welfare and happiness of seanum is an occasion 
interesting to every m(\ml>er of this coummnity. The hard- 
shi|)s with which the sailor contends, and the dangers which 
he l)raves Itrings us ease and security. Had he never steered 
his shij) into our waters, Honolidu might simply have retained 
its position as a fishing village or become by this time a de- 
serted beach. I hope the day has passed for any class of men 
to l)e valued only for their strengtli and adaptability to the 
purposes of others. Tlie sailor, the miner, the seamstress, and 
(n-eu \\w shn'c, iov g(^nerations to couu\ will all have cause to 
bless the Nineteenth Century. In raising this Home, ^ve en- 
dea\<)r tn act in accordance with the Spirit of the Age, by 
seeking to ameliorate the condition of a preponderating ele- 
ment of our foreign and a very considerable one of our native 
po])idation. 

The moi'al wants of the sailor denumd our care equally 
with those that are physical. The facilities oifered to him on 
shore as a reasonable and responsible lieing should be multi- 
form, in order to counteract the disadvantages inseparable from 
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a life at sea. For his own sake, and that of every commnnity 
he visits, he should ever be found an orderly and intelligent 
nieniher of society; institutions of this character will help to 
make him so. Entertaining these feelings toward sailors, 1 
did not hesitate to assist in the ceremony of today, aud I 
esteem myself happ}' that my name is associated with this 
good work.'^ 

The address of the President of the Society, lion. E. II. 
Allen, was one of special historic interest touching' the (Condi- 
tions and needs of seamen at this port that had met so g^'iierous 
a response for their amelioration, not only throughout the isl- 
ands, but in sea-ports abroad that had reaped Honolulu beneiits 
in days gone by, so as to encourage the trustef^s in hasteuing 
forward tlie project. 

In proof of this statement the Home opened for service 
in just thirteen months from the laying of the corner stone. 
The ground for the enterprise was granted b}' King Ivameha- 
melia III in privy council, and occupied the corner of Bethel 
and Merchant streets, the site now of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. The building w^as an L shaped, three-story Avooden 
structure, with protection and comfort of verandas frout and 
back; all slate roofed. Chas. W. Vincent was the contractor 
for its erection. 

Through Rev. S. C. Damon, Seamen's Chaplain and inde- 
fatigable w^orker for the interests of ^^those wdio go down to the 
sea in ships'', the Thrum family was closely identified with the 
opening and early years of the Honolulu Sailor's Home, but 
this is not the time or place to deal wdth its history, much less 
intrude personalities in connection therewith, except to show 
its efficient first Board of Trustees and Officers. Tliere were 
eighteen trustees, comprising: E. II. Allen, R. Armstrong, 
I. Bartlett, C. II. Butler, W. St. M. Bingham, S. X. Castle, 
as first class; S. C. Damon, E. G. Davis, Johu li, G. B. C. 
Ingrahani, W. Johnson, G. P. Judd, as second class, aud 
W. L. Lee, W. Kewcoml), G. M. Robertson, T. Spencer, J. T. 
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Waterhovise and II. M. Whitney, as third class. Of these the 
following were chosen its officers: 

iron. Elisha 11. Alh^n, President. 
G. P. Jndd, M,D., Vice-President. 
Win. St. ]\I. Bingham^ Secretary. 
G. M. liohertscm, Treasnrer. 

Rev. S. 0. Damon, Wra. H. Johnson and I. Bart- 
lett^ Execntive Committee. 

In Jnne of 1855, llonolnln was called to monrn the death 
of Hon. A. l^aki, termed ^'flie last of the family of old high 
chiefs'', whose ancestors belonged to the Kamehameha and 
Kiwahio families. He was born on the island of Molokai 
about the year 18()8, hence not far from -i-T years of age at the 
time of his deatli. He Avas a man of commanding presence, 
fully six feet in h(>ight, intelligent in countenance and of ehn 
(vt^ry light) complexion. In addition to his high rank, or by 
virtue th(^r(K)f, he held various iuiportant official positions, for 
he was esteeuied for his high character and firmness. N"atnr- 
ally he was umch lauiented by a wide circle of friends, both 
foreign aud nativ(% and ])articnlarly by the chiefs. Konia, his 
wife, survived him but two years. 

A mo\ement was started in the snnimer of 1855 to obtain 
fuuds for tlie erection of a monnment to the memory of 
Kjundiamdui 1 1 f. A meeting of organization was held at 
which Priuct^ Lot Kamehameha was chosen president of the 
ass<K-iatiou--as it calltMl itsolf-^(\ G. Hopkins, secretary, an<l 
E. 11. A Hen trcnisurer. It was weighted down by several vice- 
l)r(>sid(iits, an executive committee of fonr, and an agent in 
each district to eoUcvt subscriptions and turn in to the treas- 
urer, llins organized, and the sum of $2000. subscribed from 
auioug thos(> present, the meeting adjourned to report at the 
eud of three months, but enthusiasm in the snbject apparently 
^^•aning, tlu^ (Mnitemplated Xo\'ember meeting was not called. 
Disagrc^ofuent among its friends as to the best form the monn- 
ment shoidd take was believed to be the reason the project 
failed to nniterialize. 
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I eouie now to the important event early in the reign of 
Kaniehameha LYth., viz., his marriage to Emma^ danghter 
of Dr. T. 0. Byde Eooke, and granddanghter of John Yonng, 
friend and connselor of Kaniehameha 1st, which event took 
place at Kawaiahao chnrch on a perfect day in Jnne, the 
19th, 1856. The skies were hright with trade-wind fleecy 
clonds; the popnlace w^as hright with joy and anticipation of 
the anspicions event; the town and shipping was hright with 
flags and streamers befitting the occasion, all of which betok- 
ened a veritable gala day. 

King street from the ])alace to tlie chnrch was carpet(Ml 
witli rnshes and a marsh grass, and w^as flanked on each side 
of the roadway l)y the military and throngs of spectators. The 
chnrch itself Avas decorated and festooned with floral and 
niaile wreaths to an imnsnal degree, for the occasion was 
Hawaii's flrst pnblic royal wedding— and it has proved the 
last. A platform Avas erected in front of the pnlpit, on which 
the ceremony was performed in fnll view of tlie w^liole an- 
dience. Eev. R. Armstrong offlciated, nsing the Episcopal 
service, in both English and Hawaiian. The bridesmaids 
were Princess Victoria Kamamaln, Princess Lydia Namakaeha 
(late ex-(^neen Lilinokalani), and j\liss Mary Pitman. His 
]\Iajesty was attended by his brother Prince Lot Kameliameha. 

As the wedding ]:>arty were driven back to the ])ahice 
throngh the avenne of loyal snbjects, at the clos(^ of the cvvv- 
mony, salntes were fired from tlie forts and a French A^ess(»1- 
of-war in port. Diplomatic felicitations followed shortly after, 
and in the evening a grand ball was giv(ni in the ])alace, for 
whicli occasion the l)nilding and gronnds were brilliant with 
transparencies and illnminations, carricnl ont by Afarshal W. 
i\ Parke and Pan! Enimert, a Swiss artist. Several resi- 
dences and hotels of the town were decorated in like manner 
for the evening. 

A f(^w months latov the king conti'ibnted to the* native 
paper, Jlae Ilairail, an acconnt of a trading experience he IkmI 
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with natives in a recent visit to Molokai, which has a lesson 
for ])resent-(lav agricnltnral effort. In snbstance the account 
was as follows : 

'K)n arrival at Kalanpapa a vessel was met that had come 
to secnr(> a cargo of potatoes, so I thonglit to enter tlie market, 
too, and tlie price being satisfactory, 75 cents to $1.00 per 
l)arr(>l, it was ari"ang(Hl that the potatoes should be delivered 
tlie next day. 

in the morning one of die traders came and said: ^We 
liave (^onnrdted together respecting onr potato trade, and we 
pr(s])OHe to give yon as nuiny as you wish.''^ This I refused, 
liaving two v(^ss(>l8 at anclior tlu^re, and said: 'I have money 
and yon ha\'e potatoes, now let me have your product and 
yon take the money.' Tliey replied: The potatoes are for 
yovi, but the man who shall bring us the money for them, both 
he ami the money will we throw into the sea.' I therefore 
reluctantly acce])ted tlieir generosity. I was phrased to find 
tlicm possessing the means for exercising their liberality ac- 
(NM'ding to their desire, and laboring diligently, with the sweat 
of i\w brow, accoi'ding to command. It gladdened me to see 
the frnit of tlieir lalior. Having acquired the means thc^* 
could trade, and because of their abimdance they could give." 

( Sigiied) Kam EnAvtEKA. 

On Xovemlxn' l'>th the Chinese merchants of Honolulu 
arid Lahaina united in giving a grand ball to their majesties 
in honor of their recent marriage that proved not only a gi'eat 
snccess but the most hu'ish affair of the kind Honolulu had 
ever known. The l)all was given in the court house, and was 
said to have cost the Chinese $3,700. Everything passed off 
with gr(»at decornm, and even the novelties and success of 
tlie supper was long the talk of the town. 

A prominent decorative objec^t of utility was a large octag- 
onal-sha]>ed lantern, very Oriental in its ornamentations, the 



* This was in observance of ancient Hawaiian custom. 
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l>aiiels of Avhieli wore of white tra]is])areiit rice ])a])er arranged, 
evidently, in double or recessed form, between the space of 
Avhich, niiniatnre birds, fish, and otlier objects floated abont, 
or rose and fell, as tliev were affected by the heated air from 
its nianv candles when lighted. It was far beyond my boyhood 
com])rehension then, and recollections from time to time since 
still invoke wonderment at its ingeiniity. 

.V few snl)jects belonging to the events of 1855 may be 
mentioned here before closing this period. 

Divring that snmmer there ap|)eared in the bookstore of 
ir. ]\I. Wliitney a new work on Hawaii, entitled: ''Sandwich 
Island Xotes, l)y a ITaole'', ])nblished by llai'per k Brothers, 
New York, which created sometliing of a stir, especially after 
a canstic review thereof in the Polynesian gave it pnblicity. 
I'he book was ap])arently written in the interest of the late 
annexationists, bnt with facts and flgnres so warped, and the 
conrtesies extended the writer in his tonr of the islands so 
betrayed, as to ntterly fail in its pnrpose of winning favor. 
Tlie review, in two parts^ which appeared in the Polynesian 
of Angnst 11th and September 1st, handled the anthor and 
his ])rodnction withont gloves and in several places fnrnished 
rich reading. The reviewer at the outset scored the com- 
mnnity at its snpineness, remaining apparently indiiferent 
alike to blame or praise, qnestioning ^'whether it is want of 
|)roper pride that nnmbs ns, or a contempt of pitl)lic opinion 
that steels ns ''to accepting snch witliont protest". How many 
of these same ex|)eT"i(Mices this island-commnnity has snffered 
at the hamls (or pens) of like transient free-lancers. At its 
close "Ilaole'' is revealed as alias Mr. AVm. Baker, alias Mr. 
Washington I^ates. It was nnder this latter name ho traveled 
tlirongh the islands. 

That Tlonolnln believed in the time-worn adage: 

"A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men" 

was well exemi)]itied in the visit of the famons Backus Min- 
strels, in Se])tember, from San Franciscev, en ronte for the 
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Coloiiics. They ga\'e Bex^ei-al entertaininents in the Iloyal Ha- 
waiian Theatre during their week's stay to crowded houses, 
and on two occasions they held forth by request at the palace 
to enliven evening hours. The editoi^ of the court journal 
admitted having attended and enjoyed every performance^ and 
coinnienting thereon said: ^'The little town has been quite 
excited, commerce had left its books and came near forgetting 
tlie proprieties in going to see the minstrels.'' 

jjackus and Ids company made a pop visit here on their 
way 1)ack, the following year^ and refreshed mutually pleasant 
memories; the town for its enjoyment, and the visitors for a 
tinancial success that led to ^^tall" statements l)y Backus on 
r(^acliiug tlie home Jiind whlcli ap])eared in a prominent jour- 
\n\\ \\\ the middle west reflecting on tlie ]irissionaries that 
met with a response and vigorous denial from The Friend, 
beside a little preacliment on ^'telling untruths to the million 
l)eiug as heinous as telling an untruth to Mr. John Smith''. 

During the folh>wing shipping season Ilonolulans were en- 
t(^rtained by two full-fledged circus companies, the ISTational of 
Lee and Marshall, and Long and Eaphael's Great Western, be- 
sides theatrical performances at the Eoyal Hawaiian, and 
occasional concerts at the court house. 

Auiong the new enterprises dating from this period is that 
of soap making, wliich was inaugurated at Leleo, by Messrs. 
Lacker, Abbott and Fetters. Changes in ownerslii]), in tiuie, 
hrouglit the concern into the control of Fetters and Eawlins, 
and in due time a rival factory as a next-door neighbor, con- 
<lucted l)y (Uhx lluddy, l)oth of which concerns contributed 
]arg(dy to satisfy local needs for many years in the common 
grachs. 

During this period of lS54-5(; several changes in business 
cindes occurred, more particularly in concc-nis identified with 
shipping interests. The whaling business may be said to have 
been at its height at this time, and tlie tran-shipment of oil and 
bou(> (the catch of vessels refitting foi further cruising), to 
eastern ports via Cape Horn, brought to the ports of Honolulu 
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and Lahaiiia in the fall and spring seasons qnite a fleet of 
the noted clippers of those days for this service. Local interest 
in the Arctic whaling indnstry took more definite shape, with 
the encouragement of 1854's successful season to warrant fur- 
ther ventures^ so that by 1856 the ITonolulu owned fleet of 
wdialers and traders comprised two ships^ three barks, six brigs 
and three schooners^ representing the enterprise of Allen & 
Co., K. Coady & Co., Capt. J. M. Green, Hoffschlaeger & Sta- 
penhorst, Jas. Makee & Co., Melchers & Co., C. A. Williams 
& Co., and a little later several others. A full account of the 
rise and fall of the local interest in this industry was given in 
the Ajvj-nual for 1913, entitled ^^ITonolulu's Share in tlie 
Pacific Whaling Industry of By-gone r3ays.'' 

This series of renuniscences of Honolulu sixty or more 
years ago would be incomplete without a sketch of the men 
of the times, a number of whoui have boon m(nitioned in pass- 
ing. Tt Avill b(^ my purpose, if s])are(l, to recall for the Forty- 
fifth issue of the Axxilit., brief meu'ories of those worthies, 
the benefit of whose labors Ilonolulaus of today enjoy. 



iroxoLULu 11 ALE, IIouolulu's first cxccutive building, at the 
formation of a constitutional government, in 1843, is a thing 
of the past. This old landmark of Merchant street, adjoining 
the Post Office, having outlived its usefulness, was sold last 
sununer at auction by the government for the munificent sum 
of ten dollars, to be removed at buyer's expense. Many express 
regret at the necessity of the loss of this historic connecting 
link with the past, but its long-dilapidated condition rendered 
it an eye-sore and a block to improvement in the very heart 
of the city. 

The history of this building and its various tenants would 
furnish an interesting chapter of reminiscences. 



SOME PLANTATION MEMORIES. 

BY J. M. I^YDGATE. 



MY EIR8T brtvisli acquaintance with the sngar business 
began, I sliould say, in the fall of 1864. AVe had 
landed in JTonoliiln, our family and tliat of Alex. 
Young, from A^anconver Island, in April, 1864, and after a 
short stay in Honolulu moved to Ililo, Avhere the firm of 
Lydgate and Young inaugurated a small ironworks to minister 
to the needs of tlie sugar plantations along the Hilo coast. 

Imuiediately back of Hilo, on the Pnueo side, was the 
Amaulu I'lautation owned by Chinese. The mill was abont 
hiili a mile froui town, and naturally an inquiring boy was 
not loug iu tiuding it and in develo])ing a good deal of inter- 
est in it. 

It was, of course, a very primitive affair. The crusher 
was water driven, by means of a large overshot water-wheel, 
1 sliould say about 20 feet in diameter, which rattled and 
groaned and splashed mightily, like some weary Hercules. 
Th(^ rolh»rs w(^re iron ones, about fifteen inches in diameter, 
by perha])s two and a half feet long. The cane was fed into 
tlie mill 1)y hand, from the ])ile in the yard, over an apron; 
a very circuuisp(H*t feed carefully delivered, lest tlie mill be 
choked and some accident ha])])(^n. There was no fly-wheel 
to act as a reservoir of ])ower, tliough the water-wheel itself 
served that pur])ose in a measure, and of course there was no 
provision for reversing, a xovy necessary expedient in such a 
mill 

Froui the mill a scanty stream of juice ran in an open 
spfnit to tlie boiling house, which stood by itself some little 
distauce away. Here was installed the open train, a series of 
four or five pots, five or six feft in diameter, diminishing in 
si?5e somewhat to the final one of the series. These pots were 
shaped somewhat like an opihi shell, or like the Chinese rice 
pots comparatively shallow and wide flaring, and were coupled, 
lip to lip, by bolts through an intervening flange, the whole 
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forming a range, set in brick walls, within which, and under 
the pots, a fierce fire was kept going. For this purpose the 
bagasse Avas insufficient and had to be reinforced by wood, and 
the liveliest job on the plantation was that of stoker, a poor 
unfortunate Avho was always being pai-pai-d or stirred u]), in 
language as forcible as it Avas sometiuies profane. The fierce 
fire kept these pots in a state of violent ebulition, while a 
Hawaiian attendant, nearly nude and sweating like a Turk, 
stood by with a long sweep to sweep off the scum from the 
top of the foauiing juice. The vision through the open doorway 
into the dim interior with the dusky naked figures silliouetted 
against the great volumes of steam that rolled up into the 
dark recesses of the open rafters, and liung there to trickle 
back in large drops of sugar sweetened rain, would lun^e l)een 
A\'orthy the brush of a modern Rembrandt. 

]\reanwhile, as the density w^as somewhat increased by the 
ra])id evaporation, the li(piid was baled over into the next ])ot, 
where further cleaning and further evaporation Avent on, imtil 
finally, in the last pot it was boiled to ^^proof'', the density 
uecessary for graining. This point in the process was detc^r- 
mined by the Chinese sugar boiler, who, Avith a long thin stick 
dipped into the pot, took out a proof, and trailed off a slender 
little stream into a large opihi shell full of water. And then 
taking the sample between tlnunb and finger, and holding up 
to the light he judged of its fitness for '•'•strike'\ When that 
point Avas reached, the mass in this last pot Avas bailed out into 
a spout, that by the necessary connect ions, conveyed it aAvay 
to the coolers, Avhere it was alloAvcnl to renuiiu for Aveeks, or 
until it had grained up from the bottoui, leaving, however, a 
lake of molasses over the shallows of grained sugar below. l\\ 
this lake many roaches, and an occasional uiouse or even a rat 
came to an mi timely end. 

In due time the grained mass was dug out witli spades, 
and shoveled into tid)S, and slid along on skids to the centrifu- 
gals. The centrifugal, at least as a sugar-drying de^'ice, Avas 
a Hawaiian invention, the work of D. M. Wc^ston of the Houo- 
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lulu Iron Works, of a few years before, and had, I fancy, been 
pretty generally adopted by the few mills on the islands. 
Those at Amanlu were very primitive affairs, small brass- 
screened tnbs built onto the end of the upright shaft of a tur- 
bine water-wheel, operating in a pit under the floor. They 
probably wouldn't dry more than twenty-five pounds at a 
charge and as there were only two of them at Amaulu, the 
daily output was not very large. 

Tlie sugar resulting was packed in kegs, well-made con- 
taiuers, somewhat smaller than the present iron barrels used 
for C(^ment. These came to the plantation in the knock-down 
condition of shooks and heads and were set up on the place. 
This involved a cooper for every mill, generally a white man, 
who counted as an important factor of the enterprise, along 
with the engineer and the sugar-boiler. Into these kegs was 
put, as I remember it, some 125 lbs. of sugar, packed with a 
liea\'y ohia pounder, then headed up and stenciled with the 
plantation mark, grade and weight. 

For every purpose, except perhaps refining, this keg pack- 
age ^vas very much superior to our modern bag package. It 
was clean(-r, more secure against waste and wet, against rats 
and pilferiug lunids, and against all the wear and tear of trans- 
pDj'fation. llic one thing against the keg was its cost; that 
and perhaps its inconvenience in transportation. Of course 
those were the days when all our sugar went into the open 
uuu'ket, ami must be sold as grocery grades, and the looks 
of it went a long way; anything like mussiness, or any sugges- 
tion of floor sweepiugs was fatal. 

The daily output was finally carted to the landing store- 
hou8(\ whence, from tiuie to time, it was shipped to Honolulu 
l>y schooner. 

The transportation of the cane to the mill was a problem, 
even in those old days of small areas and limited crops. The 
bullock cart was the first, but for the Ililo district of much 
rain and hopeless roads, a most inadequate solution. 
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Attempts were made at rude tramways with ohia scantling 
rails, on which rude cars were hauled by draught animals. 
And one interesting experiment was made with a wind-driven 
railway. The cars were fitted out with great sails, which 
were hoisted when the wind was fair. 

After a short residence in Ililo w^e moved to Onomea, tlie 
old Onomea, and lived there for some time; and there I 
came to know of practical plantation life as a small boy may 
learn. 

Onomea — owned iu tliose days by S. L. Austin, — was one 
of the most advanced and best equipped plantations on the 
islands at that time. The crushing plant, Avater driven like 
all the rest, was somewhat larger and heavier than most of the 
others, and there was a short cane carrier. The Avaterwvheel 
Avas more powerful and the supply of water more generous so 
that more and better work could be done. It stood detached 
on a little rocky knoll, at the foot of which was the boiling 
house. In addition to the usual open train, there was a steam 
driven Wetzel pan, a sort of revolving washing macliine, which 
perpetually stirred the strike at the same time that it evapor- 
ated it. I believe it \vas never much of a success and was 
finally discarded in favor of the vacuum pan, which had not 
been introduced as yet, though it came into use very soon 
after, or it may have been about that time, the pioneer pan 
on the islands being that used by Kaupakuea, — no\v PepeekcM) 
— a neighboring plantation. 

As has always been the case more or less, the boiling 
capacity Avas behind the crushing, so that there Avas ahvays 
overtime in that department, and during the busy season 
there Avas a night shift, Avith a night sugar boiler to get away 
with the surplus juice that the mill had sent down during the 
(lay. When Ave Avere at Onomea J. S. Emerson, then a young 
man working his Avay through college, was night sugar boiler. 
Tie occupied a small single-roomed cottage at the rear of the 
Austin Home, the most striking feature of which w'as a bed 
with a fierce red blanket cover. Some 2:ood friends of mine 
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recommended me to his kindlj interest, and prevailed on him 
to tutor me in the rudiments of Latin^ which I had just begun. 
Bv some means which I do not now understand, he invested 
declensions and conjugations with a charm that they never 
had before, or for that matter never since. Bv way of reward 
for a well-finished task he would give me a grapluc and orig- 
inal presentation of some old classic story, which filled my 
heart with joy, and awakened great enthusiasm and admiration 
for my teacher. It ^\'as a real misfortune for me when the 
season came to an end and Emerson moved away. Had he re- 
mained and continued my instruction, wlio knows, I miglit 
have nuide a classical scholar. 

With the poor varieties of cane, the defective cultivation 
and the still more defective milling the output per acre was 
woefully small. Froui the moment the cane entered the mill 
until it emerged as sugar, it was one continuous line of leaks 
ami losses, throiigli defective crusliing, leakage, invert sugar, 
and high sugar content of waste molasses, so that I fancy noc 
juoro than 50% of the available sugar was realized. Imdoubt- 
(Mlly fortimes were fed into the furnaces or run to sea in those 
good old days; and tliat those lost fortunes were moderate 
viithvr than colossal is <lu(^ to the i'act that ii^tvv all the amount 
of uuiterial whs comparatively snudl. 

Two or three tons an acre was considered a very good cro]). 
1 reuunuber wheu, some years later, Laupahoehoe harvested 
l,2()i) tons from 200 acres it was considered a phenomenal 
ci'0|), too phenomenal to be credible. Those Hilo places turned 
out a few hundred tons each, and we tliought that the linut 
of all endeavor in the sugar business had been reached when 
we heard that Pioneer, at Lahaina, had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 1,000 tons. 

Wlien we weut to Onomea the first experimental flunu^s 
for the transportation of cane were being installed, and I 
remend)er distinctly tlie unfinished fliune ending in an open 
field short of the null and how we boys found great joy in 
flume riding therein, seated on a bunch of cane tops or a 
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section of fern stump^ down the grades where the water ran 
white^ and over the end into the little pond which the water 
had dug ont for itself. Locally, at least, we ninst have been 
the originators and inventors of this sport which afterwards 
grew to considerable proportions. 

The flnniing idea was not original with the sugar business 
but Avas an adaptation from the lumbering regions of the north- 
west coast, Avhere it had been used successfully for the trans- 
portation of logs and rough timber. As adapted to plantation 
use, the flume was a flaring box flume, twelve inches on the 
bottom and the same on the sides. It was a permanent 
stationary fliune, to which the cane had to be cartc^d or carried, 
thus leaving a very considerable balance of the ])rob]em still 
to be met. The portable V flume, laid on the ground, with 
simple driven stakes to support it, wuthout nails or bolts, so 
that it could be picked up in lengths and moved up to the cut- 
ting face of the field, was the adaptation later on of my father 
at Laupahoelioe, an invaluable method which greatly enhanced 
the efliciency and reduced the cost of fluming. 

Tliis method of transportation for cane at once became the 
standard for the Hilo District, for which it was specially 
fitted l)y virtue of an abundant supply of water, and a pretty 
uniform slope of the fields toward the mill, which was built at 
the lowc^st available spot ou the estate. From this ])oint of 
view the earliest mills were wrongly located, on the basis of a 
central position rather than the lowest. The consequence was 
that the lower lands were left idle or were cultivated at 
greater expense. 

The variety of cane most commonly cultivated was ko kea 
— white cane — a Hawaiian variety, a fine soft cane, whicli fell 
an easy prey to rats and borer, of rather low sugar conteut aud 
of few sticks to the hill. The so-called Lahaina cane came in 
later. The Hawaiian red canes, much cultivated ou Maui, 
w'QYQ not grown I think in Hilo. 

^Tuch of the land, eveu in my l)oyhood days, had a worn- 
ont aspect, at least in the fields nuich cultivated, and the stand 
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of cane on tlieiii was very poor compared with tlie crops ou 
those same hinds toda}'. Such a thing as fertilizer was un- 
known, and doubtless the lands w'er© quickly depleted, es23e- 
cially in that region of large rainfall and heavy leaching. 

Breaking in new land, in those i)rimitive days, was the bug- 
bear of the sugar business. To clear a few acres a year of 
gnava, puhala, amau fern, uluhi, etc., burn off the refuse, and 
tlien plow the virgin soil, in even the most superficial way 
was a great undc^rtaking. 

Those were the days of sliipped labor. As the name would 
.•suggest tliis way of handling hibor was taken over fram nauti- 
cal experience, many if not most of the plantation men of 
that day being graduates from the sea. To ^^ship'' was to 
enter into a fornuil contract for a stipulated time, generally a 
term of years, to do any kind of plantation work, so many 
hours a day. llie incentive to this indenture on the part of 
tlie laborer, was the advance, the prepayment of a considerable 
])ortion of his wages in advance, which of course must be 
worked out as part of liis term. The ordinary laborer drew 
all the advance he could get, and promptly squandered it; 
then ho had to work out a dead horse, which of course, he 
was more or less reluctant to do. He schemed every way he 
could to do as little work as possil)le, and to get as much credit 
as })ossib]e, wliicli nunmt, naturally, that he became more and 
more hopelessly involved. When at length he had reached 
the end of liis tether, in the way of credit, his next move was 
to run iiway to some new field, where he could ship again, 
i^vf a new advance, and work the whole scheme over again. 
Or, as a less dangerous alternative, when his needs became 
\'ery pressing, he would endeavor to secure a fresh advance 
by sliipping over again where he was for a new term on top 
of tlie balance of tlie old; and he would do this with the utmost 
equanimity, as often as the master would consent, until he 
hvvonw so hopelessly involved that nothing but death could be 
expected to set him free. 
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As I say, he was reluctant to do any more Avork than he 
had to, and took advantage of every possible excuse or justifi- 
cation for laying off. He was always ready to malinger or 
plead illness, and the number of near relatives that could die 
conveniently, and need burial at his hands, was phenomenal. 

Whenever he failed to put in an appearance, he was liable 
to arrest and prosecution on the charge of haalele liana — quit- 
ting work — and if convicted was fined and remanded back to 
work again. Xaturally he was not in any condition, or any 
mood to pay his fine, so his master had to pay it for him, and 
charge it up to his account, to be w^orked out, along with the 
rest of his term. The lower courts were full of such cases in 
those days, and embryo lawyers grew fat on them. 

In order to check this haalele hana evil, a law was finally 
passed which required the laborer to put in two days of time 
for every one he lost in that way, which, of course, was added 
to the term of the contract, which finally snowed him in more 
hopelessly than ever. 

JN^eedless to say, it was a bad system, — for both parties. 
Tt was bad for the laborer because it discouraged and disheart- 
ened him, and tended to develop prodigal and careless habits, 
and it was bad for the master because it tended to foster an 
inefficient and unreliable type of labor. The system expired 
automatically with annexation. 

The quarters in which the labor was domiciled made up a 
small grass-house village, generally not far from the mill. 
These houses were often built by the people themselves, with 
bamboos mainly for framework, and dried cane leaves for cov- 
ering, in the form of thatch. When new, at any rate, these 
houses were delightfully clean, cool, fragrant, and well venti- 
lated, i^aturally they were not very durable, and fell an easy 
prey to decay and to fire. We lived in such a house at Ono- 
mea, though with lx)ard floors and glazed windows. We 
found it very comfortable. 

My recollection is that the laborers were fed by the planta- 
tion; at any rate the plantation guaranteed them pai-ai, pound- 
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(m1 tare, ]>()i in the rough, at fixed reasonable prices. Probably 
til is was iieeessary to a fair turn-out for Avork. D. Kamai, a 
ea|>al)l(^ Hawaiian of a good deal of energj^ and enterprise, 
\vi\i\ a eontr-aet ^vitll tlie plantation to supply pai-ai at one cent 
i\ ])ovnid. He- raised the taro on the outskirts of the plantation, 
steaiuinl it in great inius or ovens, and ground it into pai-ai bv 
nieans of a liorse-power mi 11, a primitive affair somewhat after 
the nature of a meat grinder, the whole taro going in at one 
end and a steady stream of pasty pai-ai coming out at the 
other. This was tlien lunidled up skilfully in ti leaves, in 
oblong l)undles of 50 lbs. each. Once a week these bundles 
were distributcMl, l)y pack train throughout the village, and 
doubtless charged up in their accounts. Salt salmon w^as dealt 
out as reipiired from the plantation store, and also charged up. 
Idiese articles constituted the regular bill of fare, as I remeni- 
b(M' it, but wer(* eked out from time to time by hard tack as a 
lux my. Fresli beef was also a luxury. 

1 can hardly leave Onomea without a word of appreciative 
comment on tlu^ Austins and the Austin home there. A man 
oi more than ordinary education and intelligence, for many 
yi^trs a judge of tlie (*ircuit court, lie was naturally in the 
fore fi-ont of the sugar lousiness in those days in enterprise 
and initiative, ami was always on tlie lookout for better things. 
Jle was l)(»sides a broad-minded man with generous instincts 
that prompted liim to lend a hand in every matter of public 
iutei-est or welfare. 

The Austin home, presided o\'er by his attractive and cul- 
tured wife, a missionary daughter, one of the choicest of the 
stock, was widc^ly famed for generous hospitality, and was the 
Mec(^a of many a merry surprise party, many a happy week- 
ender, and many a weary traveler making a horse-back tour of 
the island. Such hom(\s and such hospitality gave a peculiar 
charm to the simple life of those bygone days that can never 
be forgotten by those who knew them. 
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BY AT.BEKT S. BAKER, M.A., M.D.^ B.D. 

President of The Kona Improvement Club. 

SIiS^CE some who read tins liave iieA^er been to Xoiia, let me 
say that the Ivona district of ITaAvaii is about sixty miles 
long, with five reg'uhir steamer hindings, seven ])ostotHees, 
and twelve pnl)lie seliools. At onr "civil center'', at the bound- 
ary between ]S\)rtli and Sonth Kona and at an elevation of 
sixteen hnndred and fifty feet, is onr largest scliool (eiglit 
I'oonis), a Enddhist temple with a scliool attached, aii equally 
large independent Japanese school, an English-speaking Con- 
gregational chnrch, a branch of tlie First r>ank of llilo, with 
safety deposit boxes in its vanlt, the postoihce of Kealakekna, 
a Comity Hospital, a lawyer's office, a few small stores, and 
a hall. Within a mile eithcn' way is a JTawaiian chnrch, an 
Episcopal chnrch, a Catholic clmrch, the tax assessor's otiice, 
the Food Commissioner, and the Sonth Koiui Governnuqit 
physician. 

Kona is beantifnl for cpiiet ocean, gentle l)reez(s, and <li- 
versified vegetation. Abont anything that grows anywhere 
else in Hawaii grows also in Kona. The wliole aspect of the 
conntry is thns nniqne. We have one small sngar plantation, 
bnt the cane is scattered in patches over a doz(^n miles, being 
sent down on wires to the railway which hanls it to the mill 
above Kailna. We liave a large acreage of coffee, bnt (n-en 
this is so scattered that there is no monotony in vegetation. 
Forest and frnit tree, with open vistas extending nniny miles, 
give a most diversified landscape. We have no grand gulches 
or rnnning streams, but Hnalalai, onr donhle-peakcMl Kona 
nionntain, is beantifnl, and the long slope of Manna Eoa is 
most impressive. Few of ns live at the warm seadevel, ])nt 
where we do live the clinuite is ideal. There is ncjf so mnch 
difference in temperatnrc^ between normal sinnmei-s and win- 
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tors in the daytime^ because summer is onr rainy sason and 
^\inter the dry. The summer days, Avhich would otherwise be 
warm, are cloudy^ and the winter days are full of sun. But 
nights are much cooler in the winter, though even in the sum- 
mer, on the upper road, we never sleep without a blanket. 
(x)me to Kona in the summer if you cannot come at any other 
time, but do not forget that the ideal days are in the winter. 

The historic interest of Kona is great, with most things 
accessible to the automobile or within easy walking distance. 
We are soon to liave a new road from Napoopoo to the City of 
Ii(^fiige at ironaunau, which vies in interest with the relics 
of ('apt. Cook [ibout Kealakekua Bay. Kailua, our chief port, 
has the I'liird Circuit Court House, and its historic interest 
centers about Kamehameha the Great and the first landing of 
tlie missionaries. Keauhou concerns Kamehameha the Third, 
and Kahaliui the priesthood of Ilewahew^a. 

Ivona is well supplied with churches and chapels, both 
l^rotcstant and Catholic, \N-lule there are also several Mormon 
churclies, Buddhist temples, and Shinto shrines. Kona has 
so\on Independent Japanese schools and one Korean school. 
il. Hackfehl & (/o. are al)Out to replace their present store in 
Judakaua's old palace at Kailua with a modern concrete 
structure, and they also have a good store and lumber-yard at 
Na]).H>poo, our second important port. The Capt. Cook Cof- 
fee Co. have also recently put in a good modern store near the 
center on the u]iper road, with a first-class garage, ice-making 
l)lanr, etc. There is a choice of roads down from above to 
most of our ]iorts, and some of tliem are decidedly more choice 
tlian otliers. The kSouth Kona roads are in much better con- 
dition than the Xortli, though all will be good when we spend 
the $50,000. available for each district when the bonds are 
sold. The Bishop Estate has built five and a fifth miles of 
road mauka from Keei, to open up new land, and are to l)uild 
three miles of road for the same purpose at Keauhou. 

Coff'ee forms the chief industry of Kona. with some 5,000 
acres of trees: 4,(100 of these acres are said to be cultivated 
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l)y Japanese, representing over a thousand families and over 
three thousand individuals. It may be of interest to know 
that an acre of coffee has vielded as hi2:h as 120 bag's of cherrv, 
or 24 hundred-pound bags of dry coffee. An extreme value of 
$300. an acre has been paid for the best coffee land, or a lease 
price of $30. a year, though this is considered too high. The 
crop this year is about the average. The best year produced 
between 45,000 and 50,000 bags. 

Cattle stand next in Kona. There are some ten fair-sized 
ranches, the largest having nearly 5,000 cattle and the smallest 
some 300. The largest ranch is over twice as large as the next 
one, and the ten ranches total over 14,000 cattle. At one of 
these ranches a Japanese went to buy a horse. He asked a lot 
of questions, as we all used to do in the old days when we 
bought horses, and he kept it up until in exasperation his 
formant said, ^'What is the matter with you, to ask so many 
questions V' 'M think more better ask plenty questions," was 
the reply, ^^or by-and-l)y when I get horse a bee will bite me.'' 
It takes a little time for us to see that he was trying to say that 
he was afraid he might ^'get stung!'' 

Sugar stands third among our industries, and the Kona 
Development Co. has made good along with all other sugar 
companies in recent years. It harvested 4,558 tons of sugar 
this year, from 1,553 acres, all but sixty-five of which were 
cultivated under contract. There will be 965 acres next year, 
all but 325 being culti^^ated under contract. This makes a total 
of 2,518 acres, or only half the number of acres devoted to 
coffee. This company is owmed and managed by Japanese. 
One of Mr. Eben Low's steamers, which makes weekly trips 
to the Kona ports for freight, takes this sugar. 

Kona oranges have as good a name as Kona coffee, and a 
pity it is that there are not more of them. A certain ainomit 
of tobacco is grown (eighty acres), and some koa lum1)er 
gotten out, but thougli various things have been tried nothing 
else is cultivated on a lar2:e scale. Of course a certain amount 
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of fniir, vegctalyles, pigs, and poultry are shipped to Ilonolulii, 
but IK) great l)iisiiiess is done. 

On I" Koua liH])roveiueiit Club lias periiianent road and 
seliool eouiniittees, and now a food eomniittee, wliicli lias sup- 
])]ied seed at eost wliere it eould not 1)0 obtained in the stores. 
The dub takes an intc^rest in anything whieh makes for the 
betterment of the district in any line, from keeping cattle off 
thv road (a perciniial subject), to the management of the hos- 
pital and the eradicating of the fruit-fly. If yon conic* to Kona 
when we have a meetiuii,', visit us. 



HIBISCUS DEVELOPMENT IN HAWAII. 

BY (>F]KRrT P. WiLDBK. 



HAWAII may truly he regarded as the land of the 
Hibiscus flo\v(*r, for nowhere else in the world can 
there be foivnd snch nund)ers and varieties of this 
beautiful flowering plant. 

The Hibiscus is indigenous to tliese Islands, there being 
several distinct native sjiecies. Tliese, togethei* with a nnmber 
of introduced species, formed the nucleus from wdiich the mar- 
velous variety of new creations have been developed. 

Hibiscus arnothianus, or Kokio keokeo, is the native white 
sp(»cies, of which there are several distinct varieties snch as the 
HibiscMis Waimea(> of Kauai and the Molokai pnre white. 
I'ractically all of the native whitens are fertile and Avhen artifl- 
cially ]>ollinated crctss readily with many other varieties. The 
reason, ho\\ev(-i% why thei-e have occurred no natural hybrids 
betwe(»n the native whites and native reds is because the blos- 
souis of the white, although very fragrant and attractive to 
insects, opi-n late in the day, and the pollen sacks bnrst too 
late to Invnnw crossed with the red species which blooms early 
in tlie day and its pollen has become dry. 

The indigenous red hibiscus, Kokio nla, though more rare 
than is the native white, occurs on several of the Islands, and 
is an int(n'esting flower. Tlie Hibiscus brackenridgei is the 
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native yellow, with wliicli, so far as I am aware, no crosses 
have ever been made. Hisbiscns Yonngianus, a species found 
in wet and swampy places, has a lavender-colored flower, but 
not of much importance. 

The exact date of the introduction of hibiscus from foreign 
lands is not definite. The earliest mention of the flow^er occurs 
in a letter written in 1854 by one of our early missionaries to 
a relative in New Bedford. The writer speaks enthusiastically 
of a beautiful new red flower, then blooming in one of the 
Ilonolulu gardens; a flower from China and called the ^'Shoe 
Black flower'\ This was, as we know, the Hibiscus Eosa 
Sinensis, our common red hedge variety, which has been of 
such value in our gardens ever since. It does not seed, but is 
])ropagated from cuttings. 

Since the introduction of the common red, there have been 
a number of new varieties brought from foreign lands, among 
theui the Hibiscus schizopetalus, or Coral Hil)iseus, Avliich 
has been constantly used as the male parent in crosses. A 
white variety introduced from Fiji crosses readily. Hibiscus 
sabdariffa, known as Roselle, is cultivated not as an ornamental 
])lant, but because of its calyx wliich is very thick and fleshy, 
and whicli makes a d(^licions conserve. 

Hibiscus mutabilis is an interesting flower which looks in 
the morning like a great (bntbk^ white* hibiscus, and in the 
afternoon turns to a rose pink. So far as is known, no crosses 
of this with the native species have been made. 

Mr. Walter ]\r. Gifl^ard was the first in Hawaii to create 
new forms of the hibiscus by means of artificial cross fertiliza- 
tion, and a number of very beautiful flowers are the immediate 
result of his efforts. The more remote result of his work is the 
great impetus given in the direction of hibiscus culture; for 
a number of enthusiasts have followed his lead and with 
nuirked success. 

Similar metliods are eiuployed in these crossings as are 
resorted to in the case of other flowers. The flower of the plant 
chosen as the female parent must be carefully guarded against 
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self or accidental pollination, and for this reason it slionld be 
emasculated bj cutting away the petals while in bud. It is 
then covered with a bag until it has been artificially pollinated, 
after which it is kept covered until the stigmas can no longer 
take up any air-borne or insect-borne pollen. 

The seeds ripen in from forty to fifty days. They are 
gathered, dried and planted, and will mature and flower in 
about seven to ten months. As naturally there occurs great 
diversity in both form and coloring, even in seedlings from the 
same pod, one should resort to grafting or budding in order 
to re|)rodiice a])Sohitely a particular variety. Grafting is not 
only tlie surest, but the quickest method. Select a sturdy 
])hiut, graft onto it and the Howers will Idoom in five 
months. 

One of the most valuable qualities that has been developed 
in the liybrid varieties is the lasting quality of the flowers. 
Wliereas formerly the Iribiscus flower w^as of little use for 
decorative purposes because it closed so early in the afternoon, 
latterly, l)y careful observation and selection, the lasting qual- 
ity has been more and more developed until now w^e have 
flowers that are quite fresh after forty-eight hours. 

The Hibiscus Society of Hawaii was formed in 1911, and 
iu that same year the first Exhibition w-as held in the rooms 
of the Promotion Committee. Some 250 varieties of blossoms 
were shown. In 1912 there were 600 varieties exhibited at 
the Y. M. C. A. In 1914 a magnificent show of blossoms, 
scientifically arranged for competition, w^as held at the Ar- 
mory, and was one of the great attractions of the Carnival 
week, for both residents and tourists alike, as was also the 
exhibit of 1917 at the Pan-Pacific pavilion, at which not less 
than 2,000 varieties w^ere shown, to the surprise and delight 
of all visitants. 

Enthusiasm iu the cultivation of the hibiscus, and the 
creating of new forms, is thus show-n to be ever increasing. 
The Outdoor Circle, which has done such valuable work in 
beautifvins: Honolulu, has chosen the hibiscus as its flower and 
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it is safe to state that it would be difficult to find a garden^ 
large or small, in Honolulu, that has not its lovely hibiscus 
blooms. 
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HONOLULU'S BABY WEEK. 

BY JAS. A. EATH. 



AS ''Baby Week'^ had been conducted successfully in many 
/— V of the mainland cities, Honolulu was asked to organize 
a similar child welfare movement. Brief mention of its 
inauguration was given in last A^s^istual. 

In the hope of arousing interest for such a step, during the 
week of March ..th, 1916, an educational campaign was car- 
ried on through the papers of the city, the foreign language 
papers doing their share as well as the English. Such splendid 
articles had been written thereon by several women that keen 
interest was shown by the public, and an early date for ^'Baby 
Week'^ in Honolulu was set — that of April 24th — thus giving 
the various committees a little over a month for preparation. 

All the city became aroused — ^^Baby Week'' was talked of 
on the streets, trolleys, and in the different local organizations, 
as effort had been made to have every organization help in 
some way. 

Palama Settlement was chosen as the most suitable loca- 
tion for the enterprise, on account of its large gymnasiiuii 
whicli could be used for the exhibits: the club rooms on the 
first floor which could be used for the examinations of the 
babier^, and for its well-equipjxKl dental and medical depart- 
ments. 

The daily programs were held from 1 till 5 :30 p. m. au<l 
in the evenings from 7 till 9 p. m. In the afternoons, prac- 
tical demonstrations on bathing, feeding and caring for the 
baby were conducted by graduate nurses, and lectures by some 
of the best local physicians on various subjects. Lectures were 
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given ill Chinese and Japanese also, and interpreters for the 
other languages were present everj day so that all the mothers 
could hear the lecture in their own mother tongue. 

in tlie evenings, lectures and slids were given under the 
direction of the Anti-Tnberculosis Bureau. These lectures 
vv'er(3 very well att(^nded, showing the interest of the mothers 
and the ''little mothers^^ who eanie. 

I'lie average daily attendance of visitors during. the Aveek 
was over 700. 

Promptly at one o'clock began the examination of the 
))a1)ies, which was one of the greatest and most interesting 
s]K'cta(*lcs ilonolvdii has ever seen. From the time the first 
]m\>y \\'«s brouglit in until the close of the afternoon, the 
(examiners were kept busy — babies of all kinds and nationali- 
ties in their best clofh^s and brightest colors, the Japanese and 
Chinese^ being tlu^ most gorgeous in this respect. 

Xearly 500 habiis wcM-e brouglit in for examination, but 
only :>SS ]uh1 a coni])let(> ^vorc ain]. There wc^re 203 ])oy and 
I^.") girl ]>abi(*s. TIh' ualioualities re]>reseute(l were American, 
Ib'irish, IVirfuguese, Ivussian, (1nues(% Ti!i]>in<), Irish, Span- 
ish, Xnrweoinn, Porto Paean, Swc^le, French, (Jerman, Korean, 
X(><»*ro and two ])ure Hawaiian babies, only 33 bal)ies of 
mixed Hawaiian l)]ood, ThcM'e were 53 different blood mix- 
ture's in all. The average score was 00 V' . Two American 
)>abi('s gained \hr lOO'.v n^'ord. Tlie h)west score Avas 7P/, 
held by a da})anes(^ girl. Tlu^ score cards used wcmv those ar- 
ranged by the American Medical Association. 

The examinations were conducted |>y th(> able assistance 
of sotn(> of the best h>ea1 physicians and dentists and gra<luate 
nurses of tlie eily. 1\»o much cannot b(^ said in ])raise of this 
voluntecM" work during tlu^ entire strenuous wtvk. 

In the main gymnasium hall were exhibits giving insti'uc- 
tions for the differ(ait phasc^s of a baby^s life. The booths 
wei'c for — Eye, Ear, X(K<e and Throat; Play; Feeding and 
rieanliness; dothing; ^^lk Dairy; Teeth; Home-made Fur- 
niture; Tenements and ( ottages ; and Tuberculosis. 
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The Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Booth was well equipped 
with drawings showing the results of the lack of care of each 
of these organs, and charts giving necessary and helpful ad- 
vice. At one side was a child's bed well shielded from sun 
and artificial light showing how a baby's eyes must be pro- 
tected while asleep. 

In the Play Booth were many simple liome-made phiy- 
things and very inexpensive toys; also a cliart containing 
articles that are very injurious for small children such as scis- 
sors, pencils, knives, etc. The most attractive feature of this 
booth was a miniature Playground with well-planned ap- 
paratus. 

The Booth for the Feeding and Cleanliness of the babies 
held the daily demonstrations of bathing and feeding the baby 
from birth till six years of age. In the booth were articles 
that are the best for use — an especial effort being made not to 
show any article that w^as in any way unsanitary or injurious, 
for fear that some foreign mother might misinterpret the 
object of having the article on exhibition. Different kinds of 
simple foods were in evidence also. 

The Clothing Booth had laye^ttes for a Japanese and Chi- 
nese baby as well as the clothes ordinarily used. Two com- 
pletely equipped sleeping baskets were on exhibition, made of 
the simplest and most serviceable material, with a price list. 
These were later given as prizes to the mothers of the poorest 
districts whose babies made the highest score — one baby was 
Chinese, the other Portuguese. Garments from bonnets to well- 
shaped shoes were on display for all the ages up to six years. 

The Dairy booth gave samples of milk daily to any visitor 
showing that well-fed and cleanly kept cows produce milk that, 
when cared for, will remain sweet for many days. The l)est 
and most sanitary utensils used for containing the milk were 
also shown, and charts and pictures showing sanitary and well- 
kept dairies, as compared with the opposite kind, ^fothers 
were told how to take care of the milk that was left at their 
*loor each day to keep it in the best condition for the childreu. 
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The Dental booth contained a chart that particularly at- 
tracted the Orientals. It showed the growth and development 
of the teeth in the gums fi-om birth thrn the coming of the 
wisdom teeth, and ^i&ry old age when the teeth fall out. Also 
charts of '^Don'ts'^ and ^^Do's^^ were hung on the walls. 

In the booth for the Home-made Furniture, which W'as 
made by a w^oman, w^ere a fireless cooker, ice box, child's 
chair and table, bed, shelves, and a table with a towel rack. 
All of the articles were made from packing boxes. This booth 
attracted the male member of the family especially. 

l^lans of some very unsanitary tenements and w^ell-made 
simple cottages were on exhibition in the Tenement and Cot- 
tage Booth. It showed the public how very unhealthy the 
tenements are, and also how^ impossible it seems to be for the 
tenants to receive any better conditions from the owner. Cot- 
tages are proving the most desirable for the poorer classes, 
and it is only because of extreme necessity that they live in 
the tenements. 

The Tuberculosis Booth was in charge of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Bureau of Honolulu, and contained many significant 
charts of the cause and prevention of the dread disease. Also 
two or three mechanical devises were shown proving how easily 
the disease is transmitted through ignorance of the members 
of the family, and what terrible disaster a common fly can 
bring. The booth also contained charts explaining the values 
of different foods ; and gave a demonstration of how- an unsan- 
itary dark room can be easily converted to a very desirable 
living-room. 

Miscellaneous Charts and large maps were placed in prom- 
inence to sliow the Vital Statistics of Honolulu for a year. 
These maps showed clearly that the death rate was highest in 
the tenement sections of the city. At a side table literature 
on ^The Care of the Baby^' was distributed, printed in the 
different languages that all might read the articles. 

The local firms of the city did their part in having win- 
dow displays of their specialties for the good of the baby. 
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Many also loaned iniicli material for the use of the exhibits. 
Free transportation by the Kapid Transit Company was given 
to the mothers from different sections of the city on especial 
ckys. 

"Baby Week'' was held in Honolulu for the purpose of 
establishing a Pernument Welfare Station somewhere in the 
city, "where babies can be watched more carefully and scientif- 
ically and mothers be educated that the death rate of infants 
be lessened.'' Such keen interest in the subject was aroused 
during the week that it has been possible to have such a station. 
It is held in one of the Palama Settlement buildings. A ver- 
anda of this cottage serves as a cool w^aiting-room for the 
mothers. Inside is the main office for the nurse in charge. 
Here is literature, containing instructions for the care of the 
mother and baby, which is distributed freely. On a table is a 
layette, and paraphernalia needed for a bottle or breast-fed 
baby. The other rooms of this station are — a rest room for 
tlie baby; an examination room and a small laboratory. 

A physician comes in the afternoons daily to make the 
examinations or to give needed advice for any baby and 
mother who desire the same. The AVelfare ISurse also visits 
the new-born babies in the districts and supervises tlie care of 
the mother before and after childbirth. 

PALAMA SETTLEMENT 

Started as Palama ("hapel Jnne 1, 1800; lucorpoi'ated July 

21, 1910. 

President J. K. Gait 

y ice-President A¥. F. Dillingham 

Secretary G. P. Denison 

Trustees — Kichard Ivors, John Waterhouse, AV. R. Castle, Dr. 

\Y. D. Baldwin, F. J. Lowrey, John A. Hughes, G. IT. 

Angus, Geo. R. Carter, A. L. Castle, Geo. I^. AVilcox, 

Dr^O. E. AYall. 
Head Worker J. A. Rath 



THE PASSING OF KAMEHAMEHA I. 

BY W. D. WESTERVELT. 



IIST THE several IlaAvaiian papers of about iiftv years ago, 
are accounts of the death of the great king Kanieha- 

meha I. Tlie united story is well worthy of preservation. 

He was born at Kokoiki^ Kohala, Hawaii, in the year 1736. 
He died at Ka-niaka-lionu, Kaihia, May 8, 1819, and was 
therefore 83 years of age wiien death came. 

^^Foiirteen years of figiiting united his kingdom. Twenty- 
three years were passed in directing its affairs. Seven^ years 
he dwelt on Hawaii in the time known as Kaniaukani (the 
name given to his return to Hawaii). Then he died at Ka- 
makahonu, Kailua, Hawaii.'' 

'^As a youth he was skillful in all games. His body was 
well filled out and muscular, and he had xevv bi'oad shoulders. 
His face was tliick and his ears large. He was over six feet 
tall. He had a ^'ery strong will. He was not obstinate, but 
persuasive. 

Kamakau, a native Avriter, tlnis sums up Kamehameha's 
character: 'Tie had great self-control, and his inward feeling 
was not always sho^vn in his face. He was a father for the 
fatherless, life for tlie old men and women, a help for the 
distressed, a farmer and a fisherman for the hungry, a kapa 
maker for tlu? poor, and he did not collect taxes from the 
bodies of men, the animals, the houses, the clothing or the 
foo<l. ITp to the time of his death his body was not weak with 
old age, his eyes were not blind, or his head bent over ; only by 
his white hair was he known as an old man.'' 

He was ill a long time at Kailua. Ealanimoku and other 
chiefs left Oahu to go to him, leaving Boki in charge on Oahu. 
8ome of tliese chiefs were sorcerer or medicine priests. Ka- 
lanimoku seems to have been one of tlie highest and most 
carefully tauglit of tliese priest-chiefs. 

When they saw their king tliey knew that his illness was 
beyond their reach and that no medicine could heal him, so 
they agreed to tell him that he must look to his ^'ods for Hfe 
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or death. The high priest, probably Ilewahewa, said to him: 
^^Perhaps you had better build a house for jour gods. You 
may live.'' The chiefs seconded the word of the priest and 
a heiau (temple) was either built or repaired. 

Kukailimoku w^as the god for whom this heiau was pre- 
pared. He was Kamehameha's chief god and was consulted 
in all times of war or great trouble. He was made of wicker- 
work in the shape of a head, covered with the most costly and 
most beautiful golden and red feathers. It was said that 
sometimes when he was consulted the feathers would rustle 
and rise up, showing his anger against Kamehameha's enemies 
and his prophecy of victory over them. This god is now 
among the most highly prized objects in the Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. The heiau for this god was made of cut or hewn 
ohia trees and in the evening a tabu w^as announced. Then 
tlie priest asked Kamehameha for a human sacrifice, saying, 
'^A man for your god that you may live.'' 

When the people saw this house of ohia wood built, they 
were greatly frightened, thinking that men would be caught 
and killed and laid on the altar. In their fear they fled 
through the evening shadows and concealed themselves in the 
rough a-a lava and in the forests. ^^By morning, only a few 
men were left with the chiefs." 

They waited in their hiding places, for the sacrifice of 
some one to be finished and the tabu lifted. When the body 
should be placed on the altar they could safely return. 

Kamehameha, however, did not permit any such sacrifice. 
He said to the chiefs and priests, according to one statement, 
''Tlie man belongs to the chief," or according to another ac- 
count, ^'The man is tabu for niy chief," meaning that he for- 
l)ade any human sacrifices and set apart the peo|)le for his 
son Liholiho. They were all ^^tal)ir" to any other person. 

The priests prayed earnestly before Kukailimoku and 
watched for the least motion of his featJiers, but tliere was no 
response. The signs from the god were studied in the clouds. 
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The signs Avbich ^^'OIl]d show that it was willing to grant the 
prayers were these: The feathers would stand out like hair 
full of lightning, and tremble like a flag in the breeze. He 
also would leap from his sacred place and fall on a man, per- 
haps on shoulders or head, whatever place he wished. These 
w^ere signs of favor and peace. If there w^ere no signs, the 
sacrifice and worship were of no use; the heart of the god 
was without pity. 

The king became more seriously ill and sent Liholiho to 
the temple, saying, ''(Jo and pray to the god. I cannot. I am 
too weak.'" But the illness rapidly increased. 

The chiefs heard that there was a powerful priest (ka- 
huna mana) who could bring life to the sick. Pua and Kapo 
w^ere his gods. The chiefs knew the power of that man and 
built two houses for tlie gods. Kamehameha knew the priests 
of these gods for they had healed him before. If he could not 
go to the houses then the gods were to be carried to his sleeping 
house. These gods were Kalaipalioa (or Pua, both names for 
one god) and Kapo. (Alae was another name for Kapo.) If 
the gods were taken, the sick one might get well. But the 
favor of these gods could not be secured. The illness increased. 
Three days passed while he was lying in that place seeking 
rest and healing, but he was no better; he grew we-aker. Then 
the cliiefs took him out of that place and returned him to his 
own rest house. Iliat night they carried him to the hale mua 
for food. He took only a mouthful and a glass of water. The 
chief said, "You give us directions,'' but he did not reply and 
carried him ba(»k to his rest liouse and laid him down until 
about ten (/dock. Then they carried him again to the hale 
mua but he only took a mouthful of food and a mouthful of 
water. This was done frequently on account of the tabu for- 
bidding men to eat in the sleeping liouse where the women 
were. 

Then one of his brothers, Kaikioewa, said, ''Here are all 
of us, your brethren, your chiefs and your foreigners. You 
must leave words foi' us, your chiefs, and your rdations.'^ 
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He said, ''\Yhjr 

Kaikioewa said, ^^I hua iia makoii/' nieaiiinii: "'that tlic^'e 
may be fruit or tliougiit for us to preserve/' 

Then Kamehameha said, "Contimie to inove on in my right 

course^ '^ He did not finisli his sentence and his last words 

were lost. 

Then John Yonng took him by the neck and bent over to 
kiss him and Hoapili took his ear and whispered that he 
would care for the body when death came. 

Then they returned to the rest house. i\.t midniglit they 
carried him again to the eating house. His head was in the 
doorway and his body lay in the sleeping house. He began to 
breathe hard, so they carried him back and he lay in the rest 
house until two o'clock in the morning, when his spirit flew 
away from the body and the breath departed. 

This was the night of Hoku according to the ancient 
method of reckoning. Leleiohoku, the child of a daugliter of 
Kamehameha, was born in and named after this night. 

When Kamehameha was dead, Kalanimoku called all the 
people outside. Two old men sat down inside and would not 
go. Kalanimoku urged them to go and one went out. The 
other remained. He had been a caretaker of Kameluimelia in 
his youth. Kalanimoku saw^ that this was the great fa\T)rite 
of the king and let him remain. 

Then the chiefs outside consulted about the right disposal of 
the dead body. One chief arose and said, ''This is my 
tliought. We must eat this body." 

Then Kaahumanu said with a feeble voice, ^^The l)ody 
perhaps does not belong to us but to the king (Liholiho). The 
breath which belonged to us has passed away. This l)ody 
belongs to the chief himself.'' 

Hoapili said to the chiefess, ^'You have no kuleana in this 
body because my chief, Liholiho, and I are the ones who have 
the care of this body. So it was commanded." 

When the consultation was over, the dead l)ody was car- 
ried to the temple for the priestly ceremonies. The ceremo- 
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iiial |)ig ^\'as cooked and laid on the platform before the dead 
hodv (as an aet of worship) to change Kamehanieha into a 
god 6in anmakiui). 

Idien the ])rie.st said to the chiefs^ 'Vl tell you the law of 
hnuiaii sacrifice (or self-otfering) the nioepuii. if a sacrifice 
of ineii is nuuk^ in tlic teniple one man can (inoe iho) kill 
himself, but if the offering is made outside four men can be 
the moe-puri. If the body is taken near the lua ten men can 
die as tlie moe-])uu, but if tlie bodj^ has come in the lua fifteen 
men can di(\ In tlie morning of that tabu night if men die 
there should lie forty. Then the priestly ceremonies for the 
bodv of tlie dead king would be complete." llewahewa was the 
high ])riest who annomicod this death ceremony. 

After t(41nig about the cnstouis, llewahewa turned to the 
yoimg king and asked, ''Where shall Liholiho stay? There are 
two placets ])roj»er for him to retire to, Kau and Kohala, for it 
is not right foi- \\\\n to rcmiain in Kona while it is ceremonially 
defiled by the* dead body.'' 

The chietV decided that Kohala was the best place for the 
new king, a place full of his own people. The priest said, 
'^This is tlie right place. He must not stay in Kona for it is 
defiled hy this death." 

Tlieu the high priest took a pig in his hand and made it 
eleau as a sacrifice for the heir of the kingdom to remoye 
the defil(^m(>nt of the dead body and purify the heir so that 
h(^ could l(>ave that place, returning when the district was 
purified. 

In the (^arly morning, Liholiho went with his own men 
^nid some chiefs to Kohala. When he had sailed away, the 
ehu^fs and p(.opl(^ acted like crazy people and wild beasts. 
^^M•y (^yil was th(^ way in whicli they showed their love for 
the dead. 

The <lay was opening in the red light of the morning. 
^I1i(^ body was carried to the burial house. The people saw it 
and ^vere wailing. One man crazed with sorrow came to the 
chiefs, l(>ai)e<l upon them and tried to leap upon the bodv, 
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expecting the chiefs to strike him dead. He tiew upon the 
chiefs again and again and was driven away. He could not 
find anyone to kill him. Kalanimoku also tried to find moe- 
pnn, that ^^hill of the death sleep" and was pushed away by 
Hookio. The dead king's word was reniembered and no one 
was slain. 

The sorcerer-priests began their prayers about Kamehameha 
as if his death had been produced by sorcery. It was not in 
the thought of the people that he had died of sickness and old 
age. While these priests were making their place for prayer 
and marking it with ka];)a, a high chief, Keeaumoku, a l)rother 
of KaahumanUj crazy with rum, tore down their kapas. 

Then the priests charged the death of the king upon Kaaliu- 
manu and her family. The people treated them evilly. 

When the days of purification were ended in the heiau 
places established for Kamehameha, when the platform for the 
body was covered with kapa and a girdle of leaves had l)een 
placed around the god, then the high priest finished liis cere- 
monies within the temple house Avhere he had bec^n ]u*ayiug to 
the god that the spirit of the dead miglit be given life and 
welcomed to the company of the good spirits to dwell with 
Wakea, and not be sent to dwell with llilu, the king of the 
underworld. He was continually burdened with hope of get- 
ting life for the spirit. This prayer was called lupa-lKpa. 

If a spirit has no rightful place among tlu^ gods, then tliere 
is a prayer with daily sacrifice. There is also the prayer of 
cpiiet distress when the one praying waits (piietly on the gods. 
There are many foi*ms of prayer concerning the path to the 
gods. Different ideas prevailed about the method of changing 
a spirit into an aumakua. Sometimes it was permitted to go 
to its ancestors and sometimes to the beautiful land where 
spirits dwell. 

When these ceremonies were finished, Hoapili prepared to 
obey the command given him by Kamehameha to take care of 
his body and thoroughly secrete it. 
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Tlie children and grandchildren of Keaweahenln had the 
natural right to care for the body of Kaniehanieha because 
they controlled the burial places of Kiolakaa and Waiohinu 
at Kan. But Kamehameha distrusted them, because when 
his own father, Keoua, died, they took the bones to hide in the 
pali of Kaawaloa, and furthermore pointed out the place to 
other people. He thought they would not be true to his bones, 
tlierefore he gave them to Hoapili to hide and not reveal. 

Al)out midnight, when the people were sleeping and no 
one passiug aloug the paths, and the lava field of Puuokaloa 
lay in sacred silence, Hoapili sent his man Hoolulu to get the 
tied-up bundle of the body of Kamehameha and take it to 
Kaloko, Kekaha. He got it, laid it on his back, carried a 
gun in his hand and went out on the a-a along the path of 
Puuolvaloa. He saw a stone which he thought was a man and 
fired his gun at it. The sound was heard at Kailua and 
Honokohau, and the cliiefs thouglit that the body of Kameha- 
meha liad been taken by some man. 

Early in tlie morning, Hoapili and Keopuolani went on a 
boat to Kaloko and imi the trusted servant who was watchimr 
the ])it where tlie body was concealed. 

''Only tlie stars of the heavens know Kamehameha.'' 
It \vas said that tin- bodies of the high chiefs Kameiamoku 
and Kauuuunva and the bodies of Kalola I^upuka (w), the 
child of Honokawailani and Kahekili Xui Ahumanu, had been 
concealed in this same secret pit. 

Sometimes the l)ones of a chief were dishonored, hence 
concealm(»nt was considered necessary. 

Kamehameha had greatly desired Kaawaloa as a burial 
land. 1\q asked Keaweheulu to sell it, but he refused. 

David I\[alo says : ^^IToolulu, a chief and confidential 
fric^nd of KanHdiamelui, took the bones after the flesh was re- 
moved and burncMl, aud secreted them in a Kona cave. Re- 
turning in the morning, he met two natives. ^^Did you see 
anyone pass in tlie night ?'^ lliey replied in the negative. 
The chief was ready to kill them if they had seen him. 
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Years later Kainehamelia III. persuaded Hoolulu to show 
him the cave. They started, but a crowd followed them aud 
Hoolulu refused to go ou. i^ever afterward would he listeu. 

For ten days Liholiho remained in Kohala at Kawaihae. 
Then he was sent for, but Kekuokalani would not let him go 
to Kailua nor would he go with him. After two days Liholiho 
went to Kailua, where all the chiefs gathered together at 
KamakahoniL There Kaahumanu invested the young king 
with his royal privileges as Kamehameha had commanded. 
^^You are the mother. You are the prime minister (Kuhina- 
nui) for our child. If he does wrong you take the government 
and care for it.^' 

Liholiho came to the temple wearing a red coat and yellow 
feather cloak and the royal hat given him by the Englishmen. 
Some chiefs Avere by his side and some following bearing ka- 
hilis and spittoon calabashes. 

The people watched him with great fear, honor and de- 
light. 

When he met Kaahumanu, she said to him, ''E kalani ! O 
Divine One! I tell you the things commanded me by your 
father. Here are the men, here are the chiefs formerly your 
fathers. 'Now here are your (pua) flowers and here is your 
land. We will eat together in the land.'' 

Liholiho assented to the words of Kaahumanu, was placed 
in charge of the government and bore the name Kameha- 
meha II. 

The fish of the Hawaiian Island were first officially re- 
corded as early as 1782 by Broussonet from specimens ob- 
tained during Captain Cook's third voyage to the islands. In 
1903 the United States Fish Commission descril)ed 902 species 
of fish belonging to the region of the Hawaiian Islands, in- 
cluding a large number of the giant mackerels, such as tlie 
swordfish^ tuna, oceanic bonito, and albacore. With such 
available and authentic records, it is surprising that Hawaii 
is only now coming into its own as one of the world's greatest 
game fish resorts. — S, F, Argonaut, 



DEATH, LYING-IN-STATE AND OBSEQUIES 
OF QUEEN LILIUOKALANI 

LAST SOVEREIGN OF HAWAII 



LlLIi:0]vAI.A.NI, slie who held Hawaii's scepter last, is 
no more; the link that connected the present with the 
niunarchial days of the past is broken, and her people, 
with aliens from other lands, are in sorrow. The ex-queen 
after some montlis of gradual failing health, owing to her 
advanced years, passed away peacefully at her residence, 
Washington Place, Honolulu, Sunday, jSTov. 11th, 1917, at 
8 :30 a. m., surrounded by remaining distant relatives, friends 
and faitliful attendants, aged 79 years, two months and nine 
days; the last of her family and ending a long line of distin- 
guished high cliiefs from which she proudly claimed descent."^ 

II(M^ long lif(^ had been filled with joys and sorrows; cares 
and responsibilities beyond the oi'dinary, and rea])ed the severer 
rcnvard of her misgnided judgnu^nt as rnler than any of her 
]>r(Ml(H'essors on tln^ throne in the bloodless revolution of 189o, 
whi(*h overthrew the ]hnvaiian ilonarchy. ]>ut she lived long 
enongh to realize the error of her conrse and accept with 
graci' the adjusting governmental changes consequent upon her 
overthrow which culminated in annexation to the United 
Statr^^. Thongb bitter with disappointment at the sudden end- 
ing of hv'V reign, and hopes of restoration waned as months and 
years rolled by, the queen gradually forgave her political 
o]>])onents, and in turn, by precept and example guided her 
])(M)])1(* in loyalty to the Stars and Stripes and the government 
it n^]) resents. 

Tt lost not a whit the devotion of her people. What she 
lacked from them as ruler, she received as alii by right of all 



'" Lllhiokalani was born in Honolulu of the high Chiefess Keohoka- 
lole, daughter of Aikanaka, the son of Keohohiwa, the daughter of Ke- 
aweheulu, the son of Heulu, the son of Kuanuuanu (known also as 
Kapa-ihi-a*ahu ) , the son of Nuuanu (known also Ahua-a-I), the son of 
the powerful house of I, a high chief warrior and head of the chief clan 
of Hawaii called after him. 
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Hawaiian precedent, enhanced by sympathy, and won by her 
love and consideration. The imw^ritten law of the land held 
good in her case. Of old, deprivation of chiefly power was 
not accompanied by loss of rank, even though the chief became 
landless also. It might lie dormant during years of poverty 
and subserviency but could be asserted by right at any given 
chance. Liliuokalani therefore grew in the love and affection 
of her people as her years increased, and held the loyal devo- 
tion and respect of the foreign element of the community. 
Hence the widespread sorrow that pervaded the territory, made 
more pathetic by the fact of her being the last of Hawaii's 
monarchs, as also the last of her family line. Though the 
shortest in reign except Lunalilo's, Liliuokalani enjoyed a 
longer life than any of her predecessors on the throne, since 
Kamehameha I. 

Church bells tolled the sad news that the end (wdiich had 
been expected daily for over a week) had come ; life had slowly 
ebbed away; her spirit took its flight without perceptible 
struggle. 

It devolved upon Col. C P. laukea, her private secretary, 
and one of the trustees under her deed of trust, and who had 
been constant in attendance during the queen's illness, to see 
to the funeral arrangements. The governor (absent with the 
Congressional party at Hilo) on being notified of the event 
directed that the government assume charge of and accord the 
remains royal honors and a State funeral. Guards were set 
at once and thereafter partook outwardly the Military charac- 
ter, but within the precincts of death the ministrations of 
faithful life-long attendants, friends and loyal subjects, bore 
out the customs of the race in royal pomp and ceremony to 
the end. 

While the body w^as being embalmed Kaw^aiahao church, 
the scene of nearly all State funerals, was made ready for the 
lying-in-state, and here the remains were moved from Wash- 
ington Place at midnight of Monday, under military and police 
escort, accompanied by many attendants, bearers of stately 
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kahilis^ relatives and loyal subjects, in solemn procession, 
silent save tlie wailing and chanting of one and another, en 
route, the streets meanwhile lined with people to witness the 
impressive Hawaiian custom of midnight honors. The casket 
placed upon its bier at the church w^as surrounded with a for- 
est of large stand kahilis, within these beside the body, stood 
the watchers, four on each side, with small hand kahilis 
which they waved in rhythmic order; behind them stood the 
guard of honor. At the foot of the casket stood one as cap- 
tain of the watch, motionless. These all changed watches every 
two hours. 

Tuesday the body lay in state from 10 a. m. till 10 p. m. 
and was viewed by a vast procession of people eager to pay 
liomage to the late queen and gaze for the last time upon her 
wan face; foreigners in mute and curious sympathy; the na- 
tives at intervals venting their sorrow in the oldtime olis, 
cliauts, or the uwe helu"^^ lamentation, more particularly among 
the seated andieuce. For this occasion the body was without 
its casket and lay u])0u a pall of yellow plush, dressed in a 
shroud of ivory-lrned brocaded sHk, and wearing her jewels, 
dectu'ations and diadeui. At the head, to the right and left, 
were two piiloiilon, or tabu sticks, their spheres covered wdth 
wliite kapa, and at the foot stood the gilt ball puloulou of Kala- 
kaiui, with its pendant coat of arms jewels. Floral offerings 
which were many were arranged wdth taste and harmony, to- 
g(»tlier with the ahuulas and feather leis. 



^^ The following show the various expressive forms of grief with 
Hawaiians: 

Uwe helu: waiUng, in w^hich the mourner recounts his or her expe- 
rience with the dead, or the exploits of the lone one. 

Oli or Olioli: is a continuous monotonous utterance of a chant. 

Kanaenae: a method of chanting in which the chanter hesitates at 
regular intervals to recover breath. In this, there is a greater variation 
in the tone, the pitch being higher than the olioli. 

Hoouwewe: in chanting, is to imitate wailing. 

Paha: is simply to call the deceased in a chant. 

Mele inoa: the recitation of the genealogy of the dead and his or 
her earthly associations. 

Namu: In chanting, is a very rough> voiced expressing of one's 
thought. 
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This arrangement prevailed throngliont the week, varied 
only in its setting by the daily change of floral tributes and 
bi-hourly change of the kahili-waving watch, and guards. 
Many pathetic incidents marked the day, as also in the days 
and nights following, among w^hich was the low singing by 
the retiring group of watchers at each change of ^^Aloha oe", 
the now^ wide-world-known song of the late queen's composi- 
tion, the closing lines of w^hich held a new and deeper pathos 
as they sang, which touched all hearts and brought tears to 
many eyes: 

'*A fond embrace, a ho'i ae au, 
Until we meet again." 

At the appointed hour as the general public withdrew, the 
body Avas placed in a steel casket over which was laid a plush 
pall the corners of w^hich bore the Kalakaua dynasty motto 
^'Onipaa'\ Following this sad duty and readjustment of ka- 
hilis, and other decorations, the doors of the church were open 
night and day till 6 p. m. of Saturday, affording the public 
opj)ortunity to pay their respects, and her devoted attendants 
and venerable subjects to participate in loyal devotional exer- 
cises according to their time-honored customs, in song, chant 
recitation, olis, or the weird, soul-piercing, disconsolate wail 
of a grief-sticken heart. During the week many distinguished 
visitors and officials testified to their respert, and the tributes 
laid at her bier marked their sympathetic aloha. To the hosts 
of strangers and new-comers the stately pomp of barbaric splen- 
dor with its attendant scenes were of impressive interest never 
to be forgotten. ISTever again, in all probability, will its pomp 
l)e equalled in the land. Of the various large stand kahilis — 
cylindrical feather plumes — that were grouped about the bier, 
oi-gan loft, and central aisle of the church, thirty-one belonged 
to the queen and twelve or fourteen to Prince Kuhio. While 
l)lack predominated, many of these were relieved at the top 
rim and conical base with yellow, red, or other color in con- 
trast. Two of special historic interest in the queen's collec- 
rion have served in royal funerals since prior to that of Ka- 
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mehaineha III, and are known as ^^Kaolohaka" and ^^Keaka." 
Originally and for many years their handles, or standards, 
were formed of hnman bones, but in recent years these were 
discarded and buried, since which time ivory and tortoise- 
shell, in rings, have formed the handle of each. While these 
two were showing the effects of time, there were several seldom 
heretofore seen, and in colors, kinds of feathers, and sizes of 
kahili, made the scene particularly effective, as may be judged 
by the accompanying illustration. To this collection were 
add(Ml later several others from Princess Kawananakoa. 

Besides the procession of school children to pay their re- 
spects, special musical services were the marked feature on Fri- 
day that carried well into the night, the attractiveness of which 
drew a greater tlirong than could gain admittance. Signor 
Wanrell, Mrs. Chas. Hall, Julia Walanika and Miss Bernice 
Kahanamoku were the principal soloists, while quintettes and 
societies also gave Hawaiian selections. 

Saturday, the final day of lying-in-state, seemed to be 
more particularly the Ilawaiians' day, when they should feel 
less restraint from intrusion of the curios. Without design it 
w^orked out so. Early in the day natives came in for the last 
opportunity for homage and to voice their grief in their own 
way. Among them were new arrivals from the other islands 
whose sorrowful wail at times broke out with wild shriek and 
abandon. 

The Congressional party who had returned from Hawaii 
to participate in the obsequies, visited the church in a body to 
pay their respects, as did the Governor and other local officials 
also. Grief-singing in low voice, in solo or small groups, of 
short meles, as also olis and chants w^as more general than 
usual, and interspersed the spells of lone or general wailing so 
that the day was replete with pathetic and impressive incidents. 
At six o'clock, with the change of watchers, w'as the prep- 
aration for removal to the former throne room of the palace. 
Kaliili-bearers removed these alii emblems from their stands 
and took position ready for n>arch : Rev. Leopold Ivroll and the 
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Priory girls' choir of St. Andrew's cathedral then entered and 
rendered a short impressive Episcopal service, whereupon a 
body of chosen stalwarts lifted and bore the casket to the wait- . 
ing auto-hearse flanked on either side with flaring kukui 
torches at the front steps of the building. At sight of the 
casket as it was borne down the steps fresh wailing and chant- 
ing prevailed. The church grounds and streets of the vicinity 
and line of procession was a mass of orderly humanity, through 
which the hearse, surrounded with kahilis and accompanied 
by officials and attendants, slowly moved forward to the Exec- 
utive building. 

This sad journey over and the casket borne to the throne 
room prepared for it, the people Tetired while close friends 
performed concluding services, placing the metal casket within 
one of Koa and Kou in keeping with royal caskets for ages 
past, and arrangement of kahilis, floral pieces, etc. Admission 
thereafter to building and grounds was restricted to official 
invitation, for the funeral services at ten a. m. of Sunday, 
i^ovember 17. 

The city was astir early in preparation for the last sad 
rites; the military, various Hawaiian societies and lodges, 
schools, scouts, bands, poolas and other bodies assigned to 
places in the procession, as also the public in general in ner- 
vous expectancy. As early as nine o'clock invited ones to the 
Executive building had begun to fill the limited seats of the 
room and verandas. The throne room arrangement was as at 
the church with its silent, kahili-wavers and body-guards; the 
l)uloulou marking the sacred precincts, and flowers and 
wreaths, which came freely, including a floral tribute of sym- 
])athy from President Wilson, found place around the bier. 
Wailing, chanting and singing prevailed till at ten o'clock, 
when Right Rev. II. B. Restarick, Bishop of Honolulu, with 
Ivevs. Leopold Kroll and Canon IJsbome of the Episcopal cler- 
gy, and H. H. Parker of Kawaiahao church, with the organ- 
ist and surpliced choir from St. Andrew's cathedral entered the 
loom for the funeral services. 
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This beautiful service was rendered impressively through- 
out, the intoning portion by Eev. L. KroU resembling very 
much some of the Hawaiian olis. The musical selections of 
hymns and chants were comforting. At its close the audience 
filed out; the kahilis displaced and many borne out to places 
beside the catafalque at the front steps, bearers of royal orders 
and decorations followed and took their positions next in front 
of the car. 

The casket was borne out and down the steps with diffi-. 
culty owing to its weight, which taxed the strength of the 
dozen stalwart pall-bearers. The balance of the kahilis w^ere 
brought out following the placement of the casket on the cata- 
falque and assigned to places on each side ; minute guns boom- 
ing meanwhile. As the various military and other divisions 
or societies fell into place and the Poola society taughtened on 
the ropes for the long pull, a company of singers on the upper 
veranda sang the sad song of farewell. 

The route of the procession was down King street to 
Nunanu, thence up to the mausoleum^ all the way of which 
was lined with spectators, and cameras at every vantage point. 
As the cortege entered the grounds and the various societies 
took position, wail and chant broke out anew and continued, 
with singing, as the casket was preparing fori the crypt. Sur- 
rounded by military, civil and naval authorities and other dig- 
nitaries, all possible honor was accorded Hawaii's last mon- 
arch ; the new mingling with the old, in testimony of respect 
to her and sympathy for her people. At the close of the burial 
service, the casket was lowered to fill its destined niche in tlie 
Kalakaua dynastry crypt, and Liliuokalani was left alone to 
sleep with her kin. 



Our new work on ^^ Ancient Hawaiian Mythology", men- 
tioned in last Annual as ready for publication, is, on the 
advice of leading publishers, deferred to a more propitious 
time in the book-market than in the midst of war. 



HAWAIIAN VOLCANO OBSERVATIONS. 

THE RESULTS OF SIX YEARS' WORK. 

ADDRESB OF THE DIRECTOIt T. A. .IxVOGAK, Jll.j BEFORE THE AS- 
SOCIATION AT ITS ANNEAL MEETlNd, AFGEST 28^ 191T. 

From the Hawaiian Volcano Ohserrafory Weeldy Bulletin. 



SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES. 

The anil lull address of 1916 proposed a Ivilauea volcano 
iiiuseinii. Earlier addresses reviewed our beginnings and stiin- 
nlated progress in making Manna Loa accessible. The Observ- 
atory on July 1 completed six years of work if we inelnde the 
preliminary observations in 1911 made by the Technology ex- 
pedition of that year. It l)ecoines my pleasant dnty here to 
review very briefly the reall>' wondcrfnl advance in volcano 
knowledge that has resnlted from measnrements and experi- 
ments at Kilanea, an advance mnch assisted by the ontbrcaks 
of Manna Loa in 1914-1() and the accessibility of llalemanman 
dnring the past seven months. 

In 1911 tlie volcanic heat and liquidity were supposed to 
increase downward indefinitely in the center of the pit. In 
1917 by actual soundings, we know the lava lake to be less 
than 50 feet deep, occupying a saucer or channel in the cooler 
and stiff er lava of the lake bottom, of the islands, and of the 
benches. 

In 1911 most geologists still thought that steam actuated 
volcanoes. In 1917 it is known that only 4% or less of the 
Kilanea lava-gas is steam and even this in part may be burnt 
hydrogen. Burning sulphur, liydrogen and carbon gases we 
now" know are powerful heating and oxidizing agents in and 
abont tlie liquid lava, making great natural blow-pipe flames 
and effervescing through tlie hot liquid as in a Bessemer con- 
verter. 

Ill 1911 the lava islands were spoken of as ^^floating". In 
1917 Ave know them after years of careful measurement and 
record to be n])lifted lunnmocks from tlie bottom of the shallow 
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pools. The consolidation of tliis bottom lava raised into an 
island, proved in Febniary, 1917, to be clinkerv lava or aa, 
hitherto almost nnknown in Halemanman bnt common on 
Manna Loa. 

In 1911 the main well or shaft in the crater was believed 
to be nnder '^Old FaithfnP' fonntain near the center. In 1917 
at least eight snch shafts are known, kept open bv the rising 
rnsh of gas l)nbbles escaping continnonsly from solntion in the 
main stiff lava colnmn below. This lava foam rises to the 
surface, explodes in contact with air and circulates rapidly in 
a labyrinth of })assages of its own making. Thus are produced 
the spectacular fountainings and streamings of the slaggy lava, 
so awe-inspiring to the tra\'eler on the brink. 

The maps, 2:)rofiles and })hotographs, made at short inter- 
vals with transit and camera, gi\'e tlie history of measured 
changes of outline and relief. 

In 1911, at great expense, one tem])(^rature of the liquid 
at the surface of the lava was obtained with an elaborate cable 
trolley system, after sacrifice of much costly apparatus. In 
1917 thirty-four measurements of temperature were made from 
the flaming cones on the floor and all through the lake to its 
l)ottom. This Avork was all done l)y dirc^ct conta(»t of special 
thermometers encased in steel pi]ies, and at an expense which 
was trivial in ])roportion to the residts attained. These re- 
sults showed that the putting flames are hottest, the fountains 
and the bright lines of the lava lake less hot, the lava just 
below^ the surface still less hot, and the interior of the stiff 
bench lava filling the ])it from side to side ])robal)ly least hot 
of all. 

In 1911 no proof existed of any law or order in the risings 
and fallings of Ivilauea and IVIauna Loa lavas. In 1917, 
after six years of careful measurement and record, definite 
proof exists of half-hourly, daily, monthly, semi-annual, and 
longer term tides and periods in the movements of tlie fluid. 
Furthermore, response of Ivilauea to the heavings of Manna 
Loa was indicated in 1 914-1 0. A diagram sliowing the earth- 
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quake spasms and eruptions in Mauna Loa reveals five marked 
eoincideiit movements of the two volcanoes in two years, and 
an immediate return of the lava column in great volume to the 
Kihiuea pit after the Mauna Loa floods had ceased. This 
diagram records one hundred and twenty separate weekly sur- 
veys made with transit. Such charts and measurements were 
never made before, and these are barely a beginning. Already 
tliey have been successfully used for prediction. 

SCIENTIFIC THEORIES. 

In 1911 the causes of volcanic activity were conceived in 
as great variety as the individuals who imagined them. A vol- 
cano was a steam engine ; a volcano was not a steam engine. 
The earth was hotter downward : the earth was not hotter all 
the w^ay down. The earth was heated from wdthout inward: 
the earth was cooling from without inward. The argument in 
each case was based, not on accumulated measureuients and 
records, but on the validity of this or that observer. One 
said, ^'Flames and smoke are abundant at volcanoes^' ; his oppo- 
nent replied; ^'Flames and smoke are unknown at volcanoes.'' 
Such arguments as "craters have steam, therefore craters are 
steam engines,'' or "lava runs like water, therefore lava on 
Mauna Loa cannot be connected with Kilauea," are based on 
false assumptions due to insufficient record of the nature, con- 
sistency, temperature and chemistry of a lava column. 

hi 1917 the steam engine argument falls when the lava is 
proved to contain little steam and the so-called visible steam 
proves to be warm air moistened with rain w-ater. The argu- 
ment against connection between the two volcanoes falls when 
we know a lava column to be a duplex substance nearly solid, 
full of gas, and heating itself and foaming when locally un- 
corked. An eruption of Mauna Loa so conceived is an opening 
of the vent of a pent-up furnace whose gases were previously 
l)ut slightly escaping with quiet effervescence through a small 
orifice at Llalemaumau. The effect of the unplugging imme- 
diately reacts at the smaller vent, as shown by our charts, 
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but not at all after the fashion of a watery liquid. In 1917 I 
do not believe a volcano to be a steam engine, but think of it 
as JN'ature's glass factory, actuated by burning gases. 

Xo more need be said about causes and theories. The cause 
of volcanic activity is subject for a volume, not for a para- 
graph, but every theory of value in science is essentially a 
grouping of hard-earned facts. The cause of volcanic activity 
will only first be stated when at ten such stations as ours, in 
ten different regions of the globe, experimental records have 
been kept for years of the rise, heat, consistency, release^ flow 
and cooling of lava. I have myself seen and studied eiglit 
different volcanic systems in eight different lands, l)ut only 
as result of the six laboratory years at Kilauea have I begun 
to learn a little about fundamental causes. 

EQUIPAIENT AND OUTPUT. 

The foregoing statement of actual discovery eml)odying the 
results of six years of progress is more formally set forth in 
published scientific papers. Such papers hitherto published 
are only a skimming of the richest surface cream which rises 
from the full record books now stored on tlie Observatory 
shelves. It has been my task to expend the very limited funds 
available for this work, so as to secure, during the first official 
five years of the Observatory which ended June 30, 1917, the 
largest possible accumulation of records, leaving the work of 
digesting them to the future. In view of this policy the 
showing made in actual experimental discovery, revealed l)y 
the contrast, not of theories, but of known facts between 1911 
and 1917 gives high promise for the future. 

The record books, maps, photographs, seismograms and geo- 
logical collections at the Observatory, accumulated during the 
years, form to my thinking a vastly more valuable asset than 
any mere apparatus or buildings. Equipment in apparatus or 
buildings can always be improved or repaired with money. 
The equipment in records is wholly unique in preserving the 
sequence and dimensions of changing volcanic processes of two- 
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great volcanoes during a highly significant period. Were these 
records lost, they conld not be duplicated even if a nation^s 
ransom were offered as the price. 

.Vs to output, listed figures showing weekly and special 
I'eportSj scientific papers, bidletins, photographs, and lantern 
slides were exhibited in last year's annual report. There are 
thousands of negatives and notes and instrumental tracings. 
The real output, however^ of the establishment for which the 
subscribers of the Hawaiian Volcano Research Association are 
responsible, is the net effect on scientific progress of all these 
activities, on the community, and on the scientific and traveling 
world, and the example set urging others who live in volcanic 
lands to establish volcano observatories and so develop the 
science for its humane and technical ends. 

MOTIVES. 

The establishment has made records for six years. The 
Kesearch Association has interested one hundred and fifty 
local people. The exchange list has reached two hundred other 
institutions and individuals. The w^ork and the arcliives are 
growing in service and value, other institutions have increased 
their coo|)eration and interest and have expressed great concern 
at the mere mention of possible discontinuance. Discontinu- 
ance is not possible without forfeit, therefore is unthinkable. 
I ha^'e outlined above the scientific results of our work, but in 
now taking up the metliod of its continmmce, it is necessary 
to analyze clearly our motives. 

These motives are record, research, exhibition, publication ; 
prevention of disaster; scientific hospitality, publicity, and 
propagandism. Truly a motley array of impulses, including 
commerce and education, foreign missions and the three-ring 
circus, with movie men to photograph the performers. And 
all to be carried by a modest wooden building on the edge of 
an active volcano, equipped with apparatus much of which is 
borrowed. 
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It is liiglily desirable to sift these aims down to their tine 
essentials, or to scrape off the parasitic growths and learn Avhat 
is at the core of onr problem. Research, pnblication and exhi- 
bition are matters of aftermath. Hospitality to visiting men 
of science and pnblicity are Inxnries, not essentials. Preven- 
tion of disaster cannot be rontine work, it is rather a goal to 
be striven for. There remain l)nt two dominant, compelling 
and all inclnsive motives for the work of the Hawaiian Vol- 
cano Observatory, these I insisted on in my first address of 
1918, and these I reiterate even more strongly after showing 
resnlts. The fundamental motive for an observatory is record- 
ing, and then improved recording and then more recording of 
a different kind. And following npon this is the propaganda 
of recording, extended to distant lands. 

The fntnre observatory in its scientific work will bnild a 
summit camp on Manna Loa and make it accessible^ for pro- 
longed visits. It will increase the precision and the freqnency 
of the mappings of Ilalemanman. It will colhn't tlie gases and 
take sonndings and temperatures in many parts of the lava col- 
nmn. It will perfect telephotographic methods, apply the spec- 
trosco])e to volcanic flames, improve scientific methods of taking 
moving pictnres of the lava, establish volnntary earthquake 
stations around Manna Loa and determine for a |)rotracted 
period the daily tides in the lava lakes. 

These things are all matters of recording, and im])roved re- 
recording means ]iew facts. The gron])ing of new facts, as I 
have shown above, is the whole of science. These records thus 
improving, will always be onr supreme achievements won 
through privilege of our possession, in Ilalemaumau, of the 
most marvelous natural geonomical laboratory on the g]ol)e. 
It is for you who dwell in Hawaii to say whether, with your 
wealth and your brains, you will build and extend this work 
as your own creation or whether you will yield it uj) to otliers. 

SCOPE. 

Just a word in this place about expansion of the work 
to include studies of other geological processes. There is 
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mucli to be said for Hawaii as an ideal center for geophysical 
measurement in the field of erosion processes on the land and 
deep sea processes off shore. Nearly twenty years ago I pre- 
sented to the Carnegie Institution a plan for a geophysical in- 
stitute in Hawaii. Still earlier there was printed in the annual 
report of the Director of the United States Geological Survey . 
an estimate which I drew up for a topographic and geologic 
survey of this territory. 

But all of this, interesting as it may be, is not the work of 
tlie Hawaiian Volcano Kesearch Association as expressed in 
its constitution. Our proper work, namely permanency of 
volcanic recording and extension of volcano recording, is no- 
where near accomplished. The first means an endowment here. 
Tlie second means propagandist work in California, South 
America, Isew Zealand and Java, the Philippines, Japan and 
Alaska. Both of these, permanency and propagation, are abso- 
lutely essential to the determination of a volcano science, a 
science Avhich by itself is of vastly too large a scope for any 
one man or group of men, to say nothing of the money re- 
quired. 

I call best illustrate this point by referring to such a labor- 
atory as the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pasadena. That establishment has perhaps twenty 
times the staff of our observatory, but it is devoted wholly to 
the study of the physics of the sun. I asked the Director, Dr. 
Hale, if he could send me a spectroscopist to study Kilauea 
flames, a sul)ject certainly of interest to astronomy. His reply 
was that he could not afford to go outside of their proper field, 
namely the sun. The only distingaiishing feature about Mt. 
Wilson for solar study is that the air is clear. In our case the 
distinguishing feature of the Island of Hawaii is that the two 
greatest and most active volcanoes on the glpbe are there and 
only there. Shall we then dissipate our energies and our 
money in that unique field after a start which has been con- 
centrated and encouraging? 
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THE VOLCAIS^O OBSERVATOIIY PROrAGA:^DA. 

With substantial scientific discoveries started, and invalu- 
able record books accumulating; with bulletins, reports and 
articles accredited to Hawaii going into the libraries of the 
world ; with travelers and scientists asking for pliotographs and 
asking to visit our plant; with Japan extending its volcano 
work ; in view of all this progress, how can the Eesearch Asso- 
ciation join "hands around the Pacific'' to get new work started 
in such colonies as British K'ew Zealand or in Java ? 

Eeniembering the terrific disasters by scalding, drowning, 
suffocation and .earthquake which these lands have suffered, 
conjured up in the mere names Krakatoa and Tarawera; dis- 
asters which are bound to decrease in terror with increase in 
knowledge, as we learn methods of prediction, of safeguard and 
of rescue; there should be strong appeal to the imagination of 
all members of this Association in the vision of new observa- 
tories in new places. 

Besides the humane motive there is the scientific query, 
what are these distant volcanoes doing at the same time, while 
Ivilauea lava is rising and falling? If there are summer and 
winter risings at Kilauea, are there sunnner and winter risings 
in ISf ew Zealand ? The answ^er, yes or no, is a new discovery 
in science, yet to be made. 

What use is tliere in knowing, do you ask ^ Answer: in 
order to discover how to predict, to determine the thickness 
of the earth crust, to connect volcanoes and earthquakes, to 
find out why the New Zealand eruptions are different from 
ours, and ours in turn different. In short, to solve the volcano 
mystery which underlies all the dwelling places of men. 

But more than all those things tluM-e is the ccn'tainty of the 
supreme satisfaction of realizing that right here in Hawaii, on 
these little islands favored by possessing sugar as commercial 
iisset and volcanoes as scientific asset, we will have built the 
famous center of a new science, and will hold the reins of a 
new chariot of enliirhtenment wherewitli to do our bit in cari'v- 
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iiig wisdom to tlie remote and stricken peoples of earthquake 
lands. 

At the moment the disaster cry is drowned by the sobbing 
of a war-saddened A\or]d. Bnt the war shock has awakened our 
new world consciousness, and we remote from w^ar may w^ell 
give onr utmost to make the rest of the world less terrible. 
Nature's ruthlessness has only lately stricken Salvador. The 
frightful disasters of Messina and San Francisco are recent 
memories, lives lost by scores of thousands, and property by the 
thousand million in money. The Whitney endow^ment which 
first sent me to Hawaii required investigations ''conducted witli 
a view to the protection of human life and property''. 

If the dignity of missions, to link the world in loving 
kindness, was worth the devotion of Ellis, Bishop, Bingham 
and (aycUIj then is the protection of life, through science, a 
worthy service for their successors. It is peculiarly appro- 
])riate that they shordd force the pagan fire goddess to give \\p 
lier secrets in alleviation of distress. 

TUK OPPORTUNITY FOR .HAWAII. 

It has been asked why little Hawaii should do this? Why 
not some eastern endowment of millionaire origin? Answer: 
the eastern institutions will be only too anxious and ready to 
take this opportunity aw^ay from Hawaii and to build up their 
fame on what Hawaii rejects. The implication would be that 
Haw^aii is not interested in her vol(»anoes, takes no pride in 
their possession, or in having started a unique scicaitiiic institu- 
tion designed for the welfare of mankind, and is glad to be 
relieved of the financial burden of its maintenance. 

Of some liot, stagnant and slipshod tropical colonies which 
I have visited this imputation might be true, but not of Ha- 
waii. The volcanoes of Haw^aii, which have deposited her 
sugar soils, are as much the property of this energetic people 
as the older hills wdiich store the waters of irrigation, or the 
indentations of the shore line that harbor our ships. For an 
educated folk ])ossessing these things, as well say, ''Why 
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doesn't some eastern institntion build our wliarves and our 
ditches f' The issue is not ownership or responsibility. The 
(juestion at stake is simply, ''Will you face the responsibility of 
that ownership as the privilege of a wealthy and highly culti- 
^^ated community, knowing that these volcanoes are famous and 
unicpie, and knowing that they may give Hawaii a world fame 
ns a scientific center controlling subordinate stations all around 
the Pacific Ocean ? Or will yon shift the responsibility because 
there is little financial return ?" 

IS THE FUTURE OBSERVATORY TO BE IIAWAIIA^^ ? 

The volcano laboratories at Kilauea have been made use 
of thanklessly as a convenience in the past by travek^rs from 
distant institutions. The ITaivaiian Volcano Observatory has 
reached tlie parting of the ways. The question is squarcdy l)e- 
fore Honolulu and the Territory whether you wish the present 
establishment to he Hawaiian and to continue to grow and deal 
sok'ly witli volcano rosea rcli. Tliere is no other (pu^stion before 
tlds Association. 

I'he tliree stated purposes of our society are to record \'ol- 
<ninic activity, to attract scientific men and to promote volcano 
observatoi'ies. AVe have no otlier aims and the Observatory 
has no other aims. Therefore this Association is and neces- 
sarily must be opposed to giving precedence at the Observatory 
to any studies not volcanological. We should heartily welcome 
in tins field an expert student of the moon with liis telescope, 
for the lunar volcanoes teach us much concerning our ow^n vol- 
canoes. But we would surely not attempt to finance liim. In 
the same spirit of hearty hospitality we would welcome a 
student of the deep sea bottom. But we could not aiford to 
charter his ship. It must not be imagined that volcano re- 
search is geology. The idea of perpetual record at ol)servator- 
i(^s is hardly mentioned in the geological text books. The work 
*'f our Observatory is variously physics, chemistry, surveying 
and meteorolgy unitedly concentrated on two volcanic vents. 
We have no aim except to study those vents and all their ram- 
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ifications. The ocean may affect them, the sun and moon may 
affect them, but we are not specializing on ocean, snn or 
moon. We are specializing on volcanoes and volcanoes only, 
and all work must be directed to that end. 

The executive Board of our Association has earnestly sup- 
ported the Director of the Observatory in determining that tlie 
work shall be continued and shall deal with volcano research. 
It remains for this honorable society and this commimity, 
through loyalty to the Islands and pride in their fame, to 
decide on what scale the work shall endure, and whether the 
Tvilauea laboratory shall be permanently Haw all an. 



MUST WE COUNTENANCE THE HULA. 



DURING the past sununer the Advertiser, in dealing with 
an entertainment of varied Hawaiian attractions gi^^en 
in the city, took occasion to commend effort of like 
character embodying tal)leaux, olis, music and songs and 
innocent dances, in marked contrast to the disgust iug obscene 
hula productions that are too often paraded before the public, 
and for some uiuiccountal)le reason is bcung inti'oduced abroad 
as a society attraction. The present writer was quoted as 
commendiug the attempt to furnish such Hawaiian entertain- 
ments illustrative of ancient customs and recreations, and in- 
stanced the first effort on these very lines but a few years 
ago at the Youug Hotel, an in^utational affair by Mr. E. L. 
Parker, a visitor from Buffalo, as a recognition of social 
courtesies from Honolulu's ''four luindred''. 

I was further (pu)ted as %'rieved at the apparent growing 
acceptance of the (piestionable hula, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests that have been made and laws on the statute books regard- 
ing them; a result, doubtless, of the attempt to have it consid- 
ered a religious ceremonial perforuiance of the early Hawaii- 
ans, hence, by inference, innocent, a vie^\' that meets with 
but ridicule from those best qualitied to know — the Hawaiians 
themselves. 
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With all moral qnestions there are always those who Avould 
obstruct the effort, and charge the would-be reformers with nar- 
row^ness; interference with one's liberty, and other resentful 
epithets. Such w^as the experience attending the incident above 
referred to, and amid expressions of approval came a very 
mandatory order over the phone to '^mind your own business". 
Evidently someone's toes had been trodden on, and a probable 
source of revenue, or side attraction to legitimate business, 
interfered with. 

It comes within the province of the Ax:xijal to disseminate 
reliable information pertaining to Hawaii, and anything that 
is defamatory and seeks to mislead the public, makes it our 
luisiness to decry such attempts, and the effort to exploit the 
lascivious, disgusting hula as an innocent amusement of the 
Hawaiian peojile of olden time, demands our protest in unmis- 
takable terms, more especially as claim is made that it was 
^'an institution of divine, that is, religious origin,'' and that 
its halls (halaus) were ever provided with an '^altar as the 
\isible temporary abode of the deity," hence, forsooth, having 
the approval of the gods it should by right therefore have the 
approval of mortals. Those who use this pretext in the 
endeavor to overcome the scruples of the better element, and 
foist the shameless thing at public gatherings as an ancient 
"religious" ceremony and expect uususpecting visitors and 
iimoeent youth of both sexes to look unblushingly upon it, 
studiously avoid the admission by the author of the above 
'•divine" conception of the hula, that ^'in modern times it has 
wandered so far and fallen so low that foreign and critical 
esteem has come to associate it with the riotous and passionate 
ebulitions of Polynesian kings and the amorous posturings of 
their voluptuaries." 

This in itself condemns it as an unfit exhibition for any 
respectable public or semi-public gathering or society function, 
yet under the plea of rendering an attraction for the tourist, 
to meet the desire of a certain class, the attempt is made to 
popularize it, and in doing so commercialize it in vaudeville 
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shows and low clianiiels, as was done last year^ renders it qnite 
time to protest, not only against the various disgnstii^g hulas, 
for decency sake, but the effort to palm them off as a religious 
affair. 

That Laka was the patron deity of the hula dcA^otees, and 
its master of ceremonies a kahuna (priest), rendered it no more 
a religious performance than that of the canoe-building priest, 
which, like all Hawaiian callings also had each their special 
deities and invocations. Any impression therefore of the hula 
having any approach to a religious observance is erroneous. 
There was a temple service called hulahula, which may inadver- 
tantly have been the ground for the claim of religious character 
given tlie hula, whether of ancient or modern rendition. If 
such was the case, its ritual has been grossly misinter]ireted, as 
may be seen by the following descriptive account : 

^^llidahula was the name of the services of the kapu loulu, 
which was an important religious ceremony on (piestions of 
war or other national moment, observed in large temples like 
Leahi, Mookini, Puukohola and others of similar character, 
and in which only the high chiefs participated. The ceremony 
was held only at night at a time w^ien the people were in slum- 
ber ; in the solitude of night. At that time the high priest and 
chiefs entered the temple where the services were to be held 
on occasions whereby the king might learn clearly the favor- 
able, or ill omens of coming events. 

''The observance of the ceremony was so solemn and sacred 
that death would be meted out to the person who casually 
passed by; roving or disturbing animals also would be slain. 

^'In the evening the king made his entry into tlie temple. 
At the proper time for the service the high priest performed 
his duties according to the rituals of his order. Tf the ordi- 
nances were duly observed without interruption of any noise, 
the high priest w^ould then proclaim tlie ceremonies perfect, 
auguring victory for the king in the coming battle, or other 
question before him.'^ 
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Anyone can see at once that tliis religions temple service 
Las no connection whatever with the amnsement hnla perform- 
ances in open air, or halan, designed by the performers, with 
their indelicate bodily contortions to appeal to the baser pas- 
sions. It is hoped therefore that no further attempt will be 
made to overcome public scruples of morality by any such 
flimsy statement of its religious origin. 

There are laws on the statute books planned to license and 
control hula performances^ but for some reason or pretext w^ith 
shameless effrontery they obtrude their presence in public, and 
have been made the center of attraction in Carnival and Ka- 
mehameha day pageants and on other occasions. 

The exhibitions of the hula at the o|)ening night of the last 
Carnival drew forth the following: 

''Concerning the hula dancing that w^as exhibited in the 
Palace grounds T would say no more than that I would have 
(expected to see it somewhere in K^ew York or Paris at ten 
cents or five centimes a ticket, but I was sorry to see it in 11 a- 
^vaii. It was about as typically a Hawaiian dance as Magna 
Charta Avas a ^scrap of paper.' Why should Honolulu show 
the luila in a form that we roast when we see it while traveling 
on the maiuland ?■' (Extract froui Bystarider, Sunday Adver- 
tiser, Feb. 25, 1917.) 

Also the following excerpts from Kahuna iS^ui, in tlie same 
issue: 

''Mister Edditter ! Here' s sum thing what me and planty 
more Hawaiian, and kamaaina haole kicking about, and thas 
tliat HULA they having at tlie king palace one nite. And I 
tliink so even Kalakaua and the Kamehameha statchu get a 
shame on they face if they see that. It makes us Hawaiian 
mad and shame, but I tell you true, you haole is the favdt for 
nllowed that kine of hula jus becos it putting sum miinny in 
^<>ll ])ocket. One days you tell becos the hula is bad, then 
iiotlier days you get sum Hawaiian to dancing it. If hula is 
had one days, then its bad for erry other days in the ears. 
^iuce the time I bin born and lived and died in Hawaii nei I 
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never see this kine of hula what make the Hawaiian blushes 
underneath of they olive-brown skin." 

The next day appeared this protest, signed A Hawaiian: 

"Editor Advertiser — I wish to second the remarks of ^Ka- 
huna nui' in yesterday's Advertiser, in regard to the public 
hula exhibition given in the Capitol grounds last week as a 
sample of Hawaiian dancing. 

'^It was lewd, suggestive and disgraceful. There were no 
ones more disgusted with it than the Hawaiians present. They 
felt keenly that they were being defamed in the eyes of the 
visiting strangrs. It is to be hoped that future Carnival numa- 
gers will see to it that nothing of this kind is permitted to 
occur again." 

Disapproval has been freely expressed, and protests from 
time to time appear in the daily press, as is shown, but Avith 
doubtful result. Shortly following the published account men- 
tioned in the opening of this paper, the following note came 
to hand, wdiich speaks for itself: 

"It has been a great pleasure to note the recent hard 
knocks against the present-day hula. When occasion offered 
I have done my own little "bit" against the hula, insisting that 
no worse sort of promotion could be invented, as it panders 
to the worst element, not to the solid, well-behaved class that 
every country needs. My voice how^ever does not go for much, 
the subject needed the strong voice of substantial citizens, who 
command respect, having great influence. 
Gratefully yours, 

"Joseph DuxTOisr." 

In support of the foregoing comes an echo from abroad. 
Evidently there has been "a chiel among us, takin' notes," and 
he has printed them to our disgrace and shame, as follows, 
for which we are indebted to the Star-Bulletin: 

"A vigorous campaign to stamp out the time-honored hula- 
hula national dance of Hawaii, which is accomplished without 
tlie dancer moving his or her feet, has been instituted by clergy- 
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men and the reform element, according to Kev. Ezra Crandall, 
of Worcester, Mass., who arrived in San Francisco recently, 
after a visit of several weeks in the island capital, says the 
San Francisco Bnlletin. 

''The ^disgnsting hula' of the present day, according to 
Rev. Crandall, is a snrvival of an ancient pagan ceremony 
practised by the Ilawaiians, but it has so degenerated that it 
has become a moral menace. Eev. Crandall stated that it is 
the opinion of those conducting the campaign that every self- 
respecting llaAvaiian should take a stand against the terpsi- 
cliorean indecency involved in the native dance. 

^^The hula, as it is commonly danced and conmionly known 
now,'' said Eev. Crandall, ^'should be the subject of vigorous 
condemnation, and I do feel that every Hawaiian should feel 
this reflection on the decency and propriety of his race. 

''For the honor and the good name of the Hawaiian race, 
all men and women of Hawaiian blood are being urged to join 
in discountenancing these indecent exhibitions. The mere fact 
tliat some people, principally tourists, want to see them is no 
cxciuse for their existence. Thev are a shame to the islands." 
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BY courtesy of Mr. J. F. G. Stokes of the Bishop Museum, 
the following additions are made to the paper on Maui's 
Heiaiis and Heiau Sites in our last issue. These were 
,U*athered as a side issue on his visit to Maui in charge of the 
^liiseum Exhibit at the Maui Comity Fair, held at Wailnkii, 
toward the close of 1916.] 

On the laud of Hononana, between Hoiiokahau and Ka- 
li akuloa, is a heian, name unknown, reported to be still in good 
(M)ndition. 

Kaneaola heiau, at Kahakuloa; north and middle of the 
valley; once stood on knoll south of road, nothing of which 
now remains. Kuewa heiau, at Kahaknloa, l)ack in the valley. 
AJso another one named Pakao. I^ot seen. All Kahaknloa in- 
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forination by local natives, who also reported a sacrificial lieiaii 
at Waihee^ known as Kalanihale. 

ITlukua heian, in ili of Paiikanila, Waibee, notbing of 
which now remains. Said to have been for sacrifice and 
honln ai ; built by Kahekili. 

Kapoho heian, southeast of Koihale, on slope of hill; now 
destroyed. Site not found. 

Ivainahoe heiau, on land of same name east side of the 
valley, destroyed; stones said to have been taken for cattle ])en. 
Some discrepancy exists regarding tliis tem])le, as Liliba 
Keliipio, living on the other side of valley, said tliat Ivamahoe 
was further mauka; a platform heiau, destroyed; its site now 
in cane. 

l^iukuma heiau, on ili of same name in Wailiee, on the 
Waiehu side of the ridge, about a mile from the sea; destroyed 
by the plantation. Built by Kalanikupule for the welfare of 
])eoplo and lapd. Kane and Lono ])riuci])al gods, and there 
were many otliers. Site not visited. 

Puuhonua" and heiau Poaiwa, on land of same name, on 
ridge ])etween north and south \\"ai(dm, two miles from sea, 
just l)elow tlie ditcli. Re|)orted that stones had been i*emoved. 
jNTot visited. 

Heiau lloomukvi, for sacrifice; between JMakawao and 
Kula. i^ot seen. 

TTeiau l^oohoolewa, nearly a mile from sea, at TTonopou, 
on plateau; a sacrifice temple. Stones disturbed; not visited. 
p], J. Smyth, scliool teacher at Iluelo, is authority for tliis 
and tlie following two: Puuokanpu, half a mile froui the sea, 
at Ifonokala (now occupied l>y vacant house where Smyth for- 
merly lived); on plateau; a heiau for sacrifice; not visited, 
and one, name uidcnown, 200 feet north of Iluelo school, makai 
of road ; demolished by Maui Sugar Co. 

Puuokalepa, a platform heiau for sacrifice, once stood 
about 800 feet east of TTuelo Protxvstant Church ; on top of 
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small knoll on western side of gulcli overlooking old taro 
patches ; now entirely g<:)ne. 

llinalekalii heiau, at Hanelioi^ below old diteli on the east 
side of guleh, west of Ivailna Protestant Chnreh. IST early all 
destroyed when the ditch broke. Part reniaiiung shows single 
high terrace; a temple for sacrifice. Jonas I\aea, informant 
on these two. 

Pakanaloa, on npper slopes of Keanae, not far from sea ; 
a platform heian; not seen. 

Kalnanui, a small heian, 41 x 42 ft., on land of same name, 
at AVailna nni, belo\\' a koa ia known as Oliia, one-tliird of a 
mile from sea; on side of taro patch; of two sections, enclosnre 
and platform, the latter rnnning into the hill and seeming to 
have continned np the slope. Said to liave been for sacritice, 
and that the drums are heard. 

llakehan heian, on flat land of same name, at Wailna nui, 
manka of main lower road, and one hundred and fifty feet 
south of Makehan road. Disturbed; of platform cliaracter, 
4o X 72 remaining with indications that it extended to greater 
width. Eight coconut trees on platform, said to have been 
planted by Kanilio, Avho took care of the tem])le, and was 
remouil)ered as an old man by Ivalo, the gnide and inforiiunit. 

Mokae, a platform heiau at Hana ; not scxm. 

Puunaio, a heiau for sacrifice, in Papaka uka, lieoneoio; 
reported all destroyed. 

l^aalua, a heiau in the ili of Kalihi, for rain and fish ; an 
L-slia])ed walled enclosure, 94 x 75 ft. said to have been re- 
])aired by Laemoa (k) and Ivamalii (w), botli of wliom died 
<»ver ten years ago. Had the appearance of recent repairs. 

Koula heiau at Kanahena, for houlu ai. Xot seen. 

TTeiau said to be on top of Pun Olai hill ; name unkuown ; 
uot seen. 

Kalani heiau, at Ivaeo, a sacrifice temple: drums heard. 
Xot seen. 

Xanahu heiau, on point, north of landing at llakena. A 
]>avement of pebbles and some coral, about twenty feet square 
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and level with ground. Ko other features. Said by several 
natives to be a "heiau for dead people". Probably only a 
sacred place without temple structure. 

Wailuku heiau, in ili of Kawililipoa, Kamaole, mauka. 
Xot seen. 

Kolea heiau^ in ili of Kawililipoa^ for sacrifice. I^ot seen. 

lleiau, name unknown, in same ili, on sea plain, 200 feet 
makai or west of lower road and same distance south of Mor- 
mon church. Destroyed, probably a kaliua. (Guide for last 
told of previous two.) 

Ileiau reported on lr*uu hele, Waikapu. -N^ot examined. 

Ilikii heiau, at Ukumehame; on knoll east side of stream 
about a mile from the sea and 200 feet elevation. ITorthwest 
and northeast walls changed and interior used for grave-yard. 
Two remaining w^alls w'ould indicate a size of 55 feet square, 
mimed after chief Ilikii. (Kaahui, informant, aet. 93.) 

A reputed heiau, located on west side of the stream, opposite 
Ilikii ; also used as a grave-yard. Kaahui denies that it was 
a heiau. 

Ileiau Kaiw^aloa, at Olowalu, on hill near power line; a 
large, Availed lieiau in fair condition. Many graves in its en- 
closure. 

A heiau at Ilonokahua Avas reported; name unknown, of 
whicli no particulars could be gathered. 

Certain Japanese papers of this city for some time past 
have been endeavoiring to create a spirit of dissatisfaction 
among plantation laborers with their W'ages, notwithstanding 
tlie liberal bonus system that was entered upon last year in 
addition to their monthly wage, whereby day laborers on a 
number of plantations have averaged from $36.20 to $39.50 
per month, wdiile contracting cultivators show- earnings ranging 
from $23.69 to $52.90 per month, and these figures are already 
being exceeded by the liigher rates ruling this year's sugar 
market. It is estimated that the bonus to be paid laborers 
for the 1917 sugar crop will reach $7,000,000. Some people, 
with the I. W. W. spirit, want the earth. 



THE ALGAE OF THE HAWAITAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO 

AN ANNOTATED LIST OF THE KNOWN ALGAE. 

BY VAUGHAiSr MaCCAUGHEY, 

Professor of Botany, College of Hawaii, Ilonoluliiy HawaVL 



THE following list will indicate the specific character of 
the seaweeds, fresh-water, and terrestrial algae of the 
ITawai'ian Islands. Insofar as has been possible to obtain 
records, the list comprises practically all known ITawai'ian 
algae, and is the only up-to-date list extant. As the field has 
never been intensively surveyed in its entirety, there is un- 
doubtedly a vast number of forms still undescribed. This is 
])articularly true of the phyto-plankton. The list included 
l)rief characterizations of the species and genera, with special 
reference to geographic distribution. Items of special interest, 
such as economic uses, are also noted, although it has l)een 
necessary to sharply restrict such data, for sake of compact- 
ness. The list is intended as a reconnaissance, and carries no 
implications of completeness. 

The sequence followed is that of Engler and Prantl; the 
sequence of species is that of De Toni's ^^Sylloge Algarum''. 
The determinations are principally those of Tilden, Lemmer- 
mann. Reed, and Setchell ; in many cases material collected 
1)y the author has been compared with the original descriptions, 
11 nd the representative stations or habitats have been confirmed, 
re-defined, or extended. The literature concerning the hal)itats 
Mud ecological reUitions of Hawai'ian algao is scanty, and the 
chief aim of the present paper has been that of summarizing 
available data, and indicting the need for more detailed and 
intensive investigations. 

CLASS SCHIZOPHYCEAE, THE BLUE-GREEN ALGAE. 

I. CHROOCOCCACEAE. 

A large, cosmopolitan family of twenty genera, occupying a wide 
range of habitats, from hot springs to endyphytic situations. Eight 
genera of the Hawai'ian flora. 
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1. Chroococcus. 

A genus of over thirty species, either free-floating or forming lay- 
ers in damp places; in fresh or salt water, or in the tissues of other 
plants. C. turgldus (Kuetz.) Naegeli; in shallow stagnant pools; col- 
lected on the slopes of Mauna Kea, Hawai'i. C. macrococcus 
(Kuetz.) Rabenh.; in shallow stagnant pools; collected on the slopes 
of Mauna Kea, Hawai'i. 

2. Gloeocapsa. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about sixty species, mostly occurring on 
wet rocks, damp soil, and in shallow water; plants spherical, either 
single or a number associated in families; cells capsulated. G. poly- 
dermatica Kuetz.; plant-mass gelatinous, dull green or dusky olive; 
on Avet cliffs and rocks. G. quarternata (Brebisson) Kuetz.; forming 
a gray-green mucilaginous coating on wet cliffs; often near water- 
falls. G. magma (Breb.) Kuetz.; forms a grumous crustaceous cop- 
pery-purple mass on wet stones, along mountain streams. G. ther- 
malis Lemm. ; forms a mucous, hyaline or dark-purple mass; in hot 
pools on the island of Hawai'i. 

3. Chondrocystis. 

A monotypic genus. 0. Schauinslandii Lemm.; plant-mass cush- 
ion-shaped, widely expanded, up to 35 cm. high, cartilaginous, soft, 
fragile, encrusted with lime at the base; recorded only from the 
Laysan lagoon. 

4. Gloeothece. 

A genus of about twenty species, mostly on wet stones and among 
moss, rarely free-swimming in the water; colonies imbedded in a 
common gelatinous tegument. G. fuscolutea Naegeli; soft gelatinous, 
blue-green masses, covering the surface of the water in rice fields 
and among taro patches. 

5. Aphanothece. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about twenty species, inhabiting fresh 
water and moist places; plant-mass more or less expanded, somewhat 
spherical or without definite shape. A. Naegeli Wartmann; plant- 
mass gelatinous, forming soft, olive-brown lumps on the sides of 
waterfalls, among mosses, liverworts, etc.; and on wet cliffs. A. pra- 
sina A. Braun; plant-mass soft, gelatinous, more or less globular, 
bright emerald green; forming free-swimming, tuberculose, globose, 
or flattened masses; floating in brackish stagnant water in rice 
patches and similar situations. 

6. Gomphosphaeria. 

A cosmopolitan genus of three or more species; the colonies 
spherical, mucous, solid, and' free-swimming. G. aponina Kuetz.; 
collected among marine algae at Laysan. 

7. Coleosphaeriopsis. 

A monotypic genus; colonies spherical, gelatinous, hollow. C. halo- 
phlla Lemm.; collected in the Laysan lagoon. 

8. Merismopedium. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about fifteen species, in fresh and salt 
waters; colonies flat, rectangular, free-floating. M. glaucum 
(Ehrenb.) Naeg.; in shallow, sluggish water, taro patches, etc. 
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II. CHAMAESIPHONACEAE. 

A family of nine genera, widely scattered in fresh and salt 
water; mostly epiphytic or attached to shells. Two genera in the 
Hawai'ian flora. 

1. Xenococcus. 

A genus of three or more species; marine epiphytes and on 
rocks and shells. X. Laysanensis Lemm. ; epiphytic, disk-shaped col- 
onies; collected on marine algae at Laysan. X. Kerneri Hansgirg; 
colonies irregularly expanded, crustaceous; fairly abundant in ditches 
and taro patches. 

2. Chamaesiphon. 

A genus of 12-14 species, epiphytic or on sticks and stones, chiefly 
in fresh water, rarely in the ocean; cosmopolitan. C. curvatus Nord- 
stedt: collected among filaments of Cladophora longiarticulata var. 
Elongatum Nordst. was collected in the same places. 

III. OSCILLATORIACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family of over twenty genera; filaments frequently 
branched, containing one or more trichomes. Ten genera in the 
Hawai'ian flora. 

1. Oscillatoria. 

A large genus of over one hundred species, in fresh, hot, and salt 
water, and damp places; cosmopolitan. O. sancta Kuetz.; plant-mass 
dark lead color, "becoming violet when died and tinting the paper a 
beautiful violet"; forms a reddish-brown or grayish skin on the wet 
sides of cliffs, ditches, and similar moist earthy places. O. Bonne- 
ma isonii Crouan; trichomes form loose and regular spirals; epiphytic 
on marine algae, Laysan; mixt with other algae, floating in lagoons 
within the reefs, Hawai'i and other islands. O. corallinae Gomont; 
trichomes gregarious, forming a delicate coating on larger algae; 
collected at Laysan in washings from marine algae. O. laetevirens 
Crouan; plant-mass thin, membranaceous, bright blue-green; abund- 
ant, forming a delicate stratum covering the bottoms of tidal pools 
in rocky places along the platform reefs; also collected among wash- 
ing from marine algae at Laysan. O. formosa Bory; plant-mass 
dark blue-green; common on wet cliffs in the mountains, as in the 
vicinity of waterfalls; also on the walls of moist caverns, near the 
mouths. 

2. Trichodesmlum. 

A genus of five or more species, very abundant in Avarm and 
equatorial seas, near the coasts; the plants forming scale-like, dis- 
connected, free-floating colonies, "sea bloom". The Red Sea is 
named from one of these plants. T. Thierbauttil Gomont; colonies 
green; collected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan. T. contor- 
tum Wille; colonies bright yellow, spirally twisted; collected in 
plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan. 

3. Spirulina. 

A cosmopolitan genus of over fifteen species, in fresh, brackish, 
and salt water; trichomes unicellular, cylindric, sheathless, forming a 
regular spiral. S. major Kuetz.; plant-mass dark blue-green; i^sually 
scattered among other algae, on the sides of wet cliffs, and near the 
mouths of moist caves. S. subtllissima Kuetz.; plant-mass mucous, 
dark green; collected in washings from marine algae at Laysan. 
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4. Phormidium. 

A large cosmopolitan genus of over fifty species, on wet rocks 
and in fresh water, rarely in salt water. Filaments simple, forming 
a woolly or felt-like layer, or rarely floating; attached at the base 
with free ends torn and ragged. Pour Hawaiian species. P. Crosbiy- 
anum Tilden; plant-mass 2 cm. thick by 5 cm. diam., impregnated 
with lime, somewhat hard, bluish-green to reddish-brown in color; 
forming flattened globose cushions on rocky shelves along the coral 
reefs and ledges, between tide marks. P. papyraceum (Agardh) Go- 
mont; plant-mass expanded, glistening, thin, leathery, dark green; 
on wet rocks and cliffs, and around water-tanks, troughs, flumes, etc. 
P. Laysanense Lemm.; collected on Turbinaria at Laysan. P. favo- 
sum (Bory) Gomont; plant-mass moderately expanded, papery or 
thick, attached at base, floating; on sides and bottoms of irrigation 
ditches and troughs, tanks, etc. 

5. Lyngbya. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about sixty species, in fresh and salt 
water; filaments free, unb ranched, free-floating or forming a densely 
intricate floccose or expanded mass. Thirteen Hawaiian species. 
L. mucicoia Lemm. epiphytic; collected on Chondrocystis Schauin- 
slandii at Laysan. L. rlvulariarum Gomont; occurring in masses of 
Nostoc, in ditches and taro patches. L. subtilis W. West; filaments 
solitary and scattered; in pools and ditches. L, dlstincta (Nordst.) 
Schmidle; in ditches and streams; also found among filaments of 
other algae, ex. Pithophora. L. cladophorae Tilden; epiphytic on fila- 
ments of Cladophora, in the mountain streams. L. Meneghiniana 
(Kuetz.) Gomont; plant-mass up to 1 cm. high, caespitose, fascicu- 
late, mucous, dull blue-green; collected on marine algae at Laysan. 
L. semiplena (C. Ag.) J. Ag.; plant-mass rarely higher than 3 cm., 
caespitose extensive, mucous, usually dull yellowish-green or dark- 
green; growing in the rocky basins of tidal pools along platform 
reefs; also collected on marine algae at Laysan. L. confervoides 
C. Ag.; plant-mass 5 cm. high, caespitose, extended, fasciculate, mu- 
cous, dull yellowish or dark green; on rocky shores and in tidal 
pools. L. aestuarll (Mertens) Liebman; plant-mass widely expanded, 
either forming a compact woolly layer on moist earth, or a floccose 
mass floating in water, blackish or dull blue-green; common in 
ditches and muddy taro patches, forming a skin over the substratum, 
also on sandy beaches, forma natans Gomont; plant-mass at first 
attached to wet earth, later floating; filaments loosely entangled; 
floating in fresh-water lagoons, rice fields, taro patches, etc. forma 
aeruginosa (Ag.) Wolle; plant-mass dark blue-green; forming con- 
spicuous patches in shallow water of rice fields and taro patches. 
L. majuscula (Dillwyn) Harvey; plant-mass up to 3 cm. in length, 
widely expanded, dark blue to yellowish green, filaments very long; 
epiphytic on other marine algae, in shallow water along the coral 
reefs. L. Martensiana Menegh.; plant-mass caespitose, blue-green; 
on twigs under dripping water; under flumes and tanks, and near 
waterfalls. L. perelegans Lemm.; epiphytic on marine algae col- 
lected at Laysan. L. Kuetzingii var. distincta (Nordst.) Lemm.; epi- 
phytic on such forms as Pithophora and Cladophora, in ditches and 
ponds. 

I 6. Hydrocoleus. 

A cosmopolitan genus of fifteen or more species, in fresh and salt 
water; plant-mass forming a caespitose cushion. H. cantharidosmus 
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(Mont.) Gomont; plant-mass up to 2 cm. high, caespitose, slippery, 
olive or dark blue-green; growing with other algae in shallow water 
along the coral reefs and beaches. 

7. Inactis. 

A cosmopolitan genus of 15 freshwater species. I. Hawai'iensis 
(Lemm.) De Toni; filaments solitary, growing in a gelatinous mass 
formed by other algae; collected in warm water in Hawai'i, in com- 
pany with Gloeocapsa, Stigonema, etc. 

8. Microcoleus. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about twenty species, in the ocean and 
fresh water, rarely on moist soil; filaments simple or vaguely 
branched; creeping on the ground, sometimes growing among other 
algae. M. paludosus (Kuetz.) Gomont; filaments entangled, growing 
among other algae or forming a blackish or blue-green stratum; with 
other algae forming a layer covering rocks on the bottom and sides 
of the warm spring in Puna, Hawaii. 

9. Catagnymene. 

A genus of two or more species, widely distributed in warm 
oceans; filaments unicellular, floating free. C. pelagica Lemm.; 
collected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan. C. spiralis 
Lemm.; collected in plankton, between Hawai'i and Laysan. 

10. Haliarachne. 

A genus of several marine species; filaments multicellular, free- 
floating, in globose or elongate colonies. H. lenticularis Lemm.; col- 
lected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan. 

IV. NOSTOCACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family, of twelve genera. 

L Nostoc. 

A cosmopolitan genus of sixty or more species, in fresh-water or 
on moist soil, rarely in brackish water. Six Hawai'ian species. 
N. punctiforme (Kuetz.) Harlot; colonies small, globose, scattered or 
confluent; on the wet walls of ditches and taro patches. N. paluso- 
dum Kuetz.; plant-mass very minute, scarcely visible to the eye, 
punctiform, gelatinous; in ditches and pools. N. LInckia (Roth) Bor- 
iiet; colonies of various sizes, finally clathrate-fenestrate and irregu- 
larly torn, blue-green or violet; with Conferva sandwicensis and 
other algae in pools, taro patches, swampy places, etc. N. piscinale 
Kuetz.; in rice fields and taro patches, ditches, etc. N. spongiae- 
forme Agardh; colonies at last expanded, verrucose, bullose; .in taro 
patches and other shallow pools. N. foliaceum Mougeot; plant-mass 
gelatinous, spongy, lacunose; in globules among mosses and liver- 
worts on wet cliffs in the mountains, and in the vicinity of water- 
falls. N. commune Vaucher; plant-mass finally spreading out into 
undulating, folded, fleshy, torn or perforated sheets, leathery on the 
surface; common around water-troughs, tanks, flumes, and similar 
moist situations. N. verrucosum (L) Vaucher; colonies often gregar- 
ious, up to 10 cm. in diam. at first solid, gelatinous, firm, spherical, 
later hollow and torn; forming small, black-green, shot-like balls, cov- 
ering the sides of pools in falls and rapids of the mountain streams; 
iiot uncommon. 
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2. Nodularia. 

A cosmopolitan genus of eight or more species, in fresh, brackish 
and salt water. N. Hawai^ensis Tilden; plant-mass stringy, dark 
green; in tufts, along the outer margin of the coral reefs, constantly 
washed by the surf; fairly common. 

3. Anabaena. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about forty species, in both fresh and 
salt waters. A. variabilis Kuetz.; plant-mass gelatinous, spreading 
on damp soil or floating free, dark green; on bottoms and sides of 
irrigation ditches, taro patches, and other mosit places. A. catenula 
(Kuetz.) Bornet «& Flah.; plant-mass gelatinous, floating, blue-green; 
frequent in stagnant water of rice fields and taro patches; sometimes 
in mountain streams. A. confervoides Reinsch; plant-mass thin; 
floating in taro patches and other shallow water. 

4. Cyllndrospermum. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about twelve species, in stagnant fresh 
water and moist ground; plant-mass expanded, indefinite, mucous. 
C. stagnale (Kuetz.) Born. & Flah.; plant-mass floccose, attached or 
floating; on wet cliffs and in the vicinity of waterfalls. C. catenatum 
Ralfs.; plant-mass mucous, orbicular-confluent, indefinite, blackish- 
green; along the mountain streamways, on rocks and w^et cliffs; 
abundant in some places. 

5. Richella. 

A small genus, endophytic; trichomes single. R. intracellularis 
J. Schm.; collected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan; living 
in the cells of Rhizolenia styliformis and Hemiaulis delicatus. 

6. Auloslra. 

A small, saltwater genus of three or four species; filaments, free, 
equal, scattered or fasciculate. A. SchauinslandJi Lemm.; collected 
on Turbinaria at Laysan. 

7. Microchaete. 
A cosmopolitan genus of seven species, in fresh and salt waters; 
plants small, aggregated in star-shaped or cushion-shaped tufts; fila- 
ments unbranched, erect, attached at base. M. Vitiensis Askenasy; 
plant-mass loosely caespitose, tomentose, short; collected growing on 
Liagora coarctata at Laysan. 

8. Hormothamnion. 

A genus of tw^o species, occurring in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; plant-mass formed from filaments growing together in a lon- 
gitudinal manner. H. solutum Bornet & Grunow; plant-mass floccose, 
entangled, mucous, green or blue-green; here and there along the 
coral reefs; not uncommon in shallow water and salt pools. 

V. SCYTONEMACEAE. 

A family of six genera, widely distributed; filaments branched 
and with false branches. 

1. Plectonema. 

A cosmopolitan genus of twelve or more species; filaments free 
or forming a flat felt-like mass, branched. P. nostocarum Bornet; 
filaments graceful, elongate, at first much-branched, later sparingly 
branched; collected in hot water in the vicinity of Kilauea Crater. 
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2. Scytonema. 

A large genus of nearly fifty species, abundant in fresh water 
and on moist soil, widely distributed; filaments branched. S. rivu- 
lare Borzi; plant-mass widely expanded, woolly, blackish, verging 
toward red; forming dark-brownish or purplish-red cushions on stones 
in the mountain streams; plentiful. S. crispum (Ag.) Bornet; plant- 
mass caespitose, entangled, woolly, green, becoming brown or olive; 
in ponds, rice fields, taro patches, and other quiet or stagnant 
waters. S. azureum Tilden; cell contents deep purple-blue; with 
other algae forming a layer covering rocks on the bottom and sides 
of the hot spring in Puna, Hawai'i. S. varium Kuetz.; plant-mass 
2-3 mm. high, cushion-shaped, bluish-green or brownish; on wet cliffs 
near waterfalls. S. Javanicum (Kuetz) Bornet var. Hawai'iense 
Lemm. ; plant-mass cushion-shaped, dark blue-green ; collected among 
the wet mosses in the vicinity of Kilauea Crater, Hawai'i. S. ocel- 
latum Lyngb.; plant-mass cushion-shaped, black or gray, becoming 
bluish; on moist shaded rocks and wet cliffs. S. guyanense (]Mon- 
tagne) Born. & Flah.; plant-mass dense, cushion-shaped, 1-2 mm. 
thick, widely expanded, blackish-green; on moist stones. S. mirabile 
(Dillwyn) Born.; plant-mass woolly, widely expanded, spongy tomen- 
tose, brownish-black or blackish-green ; collected in shallow stagnant 
pools, Mauna Kea, Hawai'i. S. fulrginosum Tilden; plant-mass thin, 
bliiish-green; forms thin layers on the bottoms of shallow tidal 
pools, along the platform reefs and rocky shores; fairly common. 

3. Toiypothrix. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about fifteen species, in fresh water and 
moist places; filaments branched. T. lanata (Desv.) Wartmann; 
plant-mass caespitose-floccose, blue-green, becoming brownish with 
age; found in shallow stagnant pools ou Mauna Kea, adhering to 
leaves in the water. T. distorta (Hofman-Bang) Kuetz.; plant-mass 
caespitose-floccose or cushion-like, blue-green or brownish; forming 
tufts or cushions on stones in the mountain streams; plentiful. 

VI. stigone.^iace:ae. 

A family of eight genera, inhabiting a great variety of aquatic 
and humid situations; filaments free, rarely laterally aggregated, 
scattered, frequently branched. 

1. Hapaloslphon. 

A cosmopolitan genus of seven or more species, in fresh or hot 
water, or on the bark of trees; plant-mass caespitose-floccose, thin; 
filaments free, branched. H. fontanaiis (Ag.) Bornet; plant-mass 
dull blue-green, ?> mm. high; found in shallow stagnant pools on 
Mauna Kea, adhering to leaves. 

2. Fischereila. 

A genus of three species, widely distributed, and inhabiting moist 
places and hot waters; plant-masses forming a continuous, more or 
less expanded layer, often terrestrial. F. ambigua (Naeg.) (Jomont; 
plant-mass crustaceous, orbicular, up to 1 mm. thick, brown becoming 
black; on moist soil in shady places. F. thermalls (Schabe) (io- 
mont; plant-mass 0.5 mm. thick, cushion-shaped, woolly, expanded, 
blackish-olive or blue-green; collected in hot water in the vicinity 
of Kilauea Crater, var. mucosa Lemm., habitat as for the species. 

3. Stigonema. 

A cosmopolitan genus of over fifteen species, in fresh water and 
moist situations; plant-mass rigid, blackish-brown, or cushion-like and 
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soft; filaments free. S. aerugineum Tilden; plant-mass forming a 
brown, membranous layer on the bottoms of shallow quiet pools. 
S. ocellatum (Dillwyn) Thuret; plant-mass cushion-shaped, woolly, 
brownish; in shallow quiet pools. S. mlnutum (Ag.) Hassall; plant- 
mass crustaceous or cushion-like, thin, fragile, blackish; collected 
on moist stoney soil near Hilo, Hawaii. 

VII. RIVtJLARIACEAE. 

A family of eleven genera, in a great variety of habitats thruout 
the world. 

1. Calothrix. 

A cosmopolitan genus of nearly forty species; plant-mass con- 
sisting of penicillate tufts or a soft, velvety expansion; filaments 
simple or slightly branched. S. confervicola (Roth) Ag.; filaments 
gregarious, stellately fasciculate, attached, rigid; collected on marine 
algae, at Laysan. C. aeruginea (Kuetz.) Thuret; filaments forming 
a somewhat continuous light blue-green layer on the surfaces of 
larger algae; common in tidal pools along the coral platforms and 
rocky shores. C. Crustacea Thuret; plant-mass caespitose, velvety, 
widely expanded, blackish green or brownish; epiphytic on other 
algae in tidal pools along the coral platforms and rocky places. 
C. fusca (Kuetz.) Bornet & Plah.; filaments scattered or gregarious; 
living within the colonies of gelatinous algae; in ditches, tara 
patches, and rice fields. C. Sandvicensis (Nordst.) Schm.; epiphytic 
on filaments of Pithophora affinis, in shallow w^ater. C. rhizoleniae 
Lemm.; collected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan, on Rhi- 
zolenia and Hemiaulus. 

2. RIvularia. 

A cosmopolitan genus of twenty-five or more species, in fresh 
and satl water; colonies spherical, hemispherical, or inflated and 
lobed, solid or hollow; sometimes confluent into an indefinite mass. 
R. natans (Hedwig) Welwitsch; colonies spherical, hollow, soft, dull 
olive green; forming soft brown velvety masses, in rice fields and 
taro patches. 

CLASS CHLOROPHYCEAE, THE GREEN ALGAE. 

A very large and widely distributed class, of about twenty-five 
families, eighteen of which are represented in the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago. 

I. SPHAERELLACEAE. 

This cosmopolitan family of unicellular, free-swimming forms has 
one genus recorded from Hawaiian waters. 
1. Haematococcus. 

'i'bis genus is often referred to Sphaerella. H. pluvial is Flotow; 
occurs thruout the islands in shallow pools and streams, often form- 
*ng reddish patches. It is a cosmopolitan species, like its congener 
the "red snow", H. nivalis. H. thermalis Lemm.: is abundant in the 
warm springs of Puna, Hawai'i, and is endemic to this region. 

II. VOLVOCACEAE. 
A large family, mostly confined to fresh water, but a few species 
inhabiting the seas. Seventeen or more genera, of which one is 
recorded from Hawaiian waters. 

1. Gonium. 
A small genus, of two or three species, inhabiting fresh waters 
thruout the world. G. sociale (Duj.) Warm.; occurs in ponds, taro 
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patches, etc., thriiout the islands. Other well-known genera, such as 
A'olvox, Pandorina, and Eudorlna, have not been reported as yet 
from the islands. 

III. TETRASPORACEAE. 

A fresh water family, with a few marine species; found in all 
parts of the earth; comprising ten or more genera. 

1. Dactylococcus. 

A small genus of three species, widely distributed in fresh waters. 
D. infusionum var. minor Nordst. ; a widely known species; in 
streams and shallow water. 

2. Dictfyosphaerium. 

Another small fresh water genus; of wide distribution. D. pul- 
chellum Wood; a fairly common species. 

IV. PLEUROCOCCACEAE. 

A large family of fifteen genera, chiefly inhabiting fresh water 
and moist places; a few marine forms. 

1. Gloeocystis. 

G. gigas (Kuetz.) Lagerh.; has been collected from swamps on the 
slopes of Mauna Kea. 

2. Raphidium. 

A small, fresh water genus, thruout the world. R. polymorphum 
Pres.; a cosmopolitan species, occurs thruout the islands in fresh 
water. 

3. Schroederia. 

S. setigera Lemm.; in pools and streams. 

4. Closteriopsis. 

C. iongissima Lemm.; in pools and streams. 

5. Oocystis. 
A genus of about ten species, in fresh or brackish water in all 
parts of the world. O. Naegeli A. Br.; has been collected from the 
swamps of IMauna Kea. 

6. Scenedesmus. 
A genus of about ten species, in fresh water thruout the world. 
S. quadricauda (Turp.) Breb.; in pools and reservoirs thruout the 
islands, var. Oahuensis Lemm.; has been collected on Oahu. 

V. CHARACIACEAE. 

1. Characium. 

A cosmopolitan genus of 35-40 fresh-water species. C. ensiforme 

Herm.; collected from swamps on Mauna Kea. C. minutum A. Br.; 

in wet caves and other moist places. C. groenlandicum Richter; 

found growing on crustaceans in the JMoloka'i fish-ponds. 

VI. HALOSPHAERACEAE. 

1. Halosphaera. 

A monotypic gejius; oceanic. H. viridis var. gracilis Lemm.; 
collected in plankton between Hawai'i and Laysan. 

VII. HYDRODICTYACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family, in fresh or slightly brackish waters. 
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1. Pediastrum. 

A widely distributed fresh water genus of 25 or more species. 
P. Integrum var Braunianum (Grun) Nordst. P. Boryanum (Turp.) 
.Menegh. P. duplex var. clathratum A. Br. var. retculatum Lagerli. 
P. tetras (Ehrenb.) Ralf. P. bidentulum var. oruatum Nordst. 

2. Hydrodictyon. 

A cosmopolitan, monotypic genus. H. reticulatum (L.) Lagerli.; 
is plentiful in rice fields, tare patches and other shallow waters. 
It is called paia-wai by the natives, and sometimes used by them for 
food. The name is also applied to a number of other green fresh- 
water algae. 

VIII. OPHIOCYTIACEAE. 

1. Ophiocytium. 

A genus of seven or eight species, widely dispersed in fresh 
water. O. gracilipes A. Br.; a free-swimming form, in shallow wa- 
ters, and also in wet caves. 

IX. CONFERVACEAE. 

1. Conferva. 

A genus of many species, 40-50, in fresh water in all parts of 
the earth; thallus filamentous, unbranched, the filaments silky. 
C. bombycina var. minor Wille; cosmopolitan. C. Sandwicensis Ag. ; 
confined to these islands, in rice fields, pools, and streams. 

X. ULVACEAE. 

The Sea Lettuces, a widely distributed family, in salt and fresh 
water; five genera, of which three occur in Hawaiian waters. 

L Monostroma. 
A salt water genus of about 30 species; several of these occur 
in brackish pools and lagoons along the reefs, thallus thin, mem- 
branous, of a single later of cells, often imbedded in jelly; at first 
sack-like, later rupturing and expanded. 

2. Ulva. 

A widely dispersed genus of about 20 species, in salt or brackish 
w^ater; thallus bright green, thin membraneous, expanded; when 
removed from the water it resembles wet green tissue paper. U. ri- 
gida Ag.; has been collected on Laysan.; also occurs along the 
coral reefs of the other islands, ex. Oahu. U. fasclata Delile; frond 
stipitate, simple or divided into acute segments. U. lactuca, forma 
genuina Hauck.; var. lasciniata (Wulf.) J. Ag. ; these three forms 
are common in shallow waters along the coasts and coral reefs. 
Frequently great quantities are thrown up on the beaches by high 
tides or lee storms. Fasciata is known to the natives by the names 
limu paha-paha or limu pa-laha-loha; lactuca is called limu lipa-laha- 
laha or limu paka-ea. These grow in quiet water near the shore, 
and are easily gathered. When air-dry, these Ulvas have about 18% 
water, 14% protein, 50% starches, sugars, etc., and 15% ash. 

3. Enteromorpha. 

A large, abundant and widely distributed genus of about ;]5 spe- 
cies, in fresh and salt waters; thallus green, filiform or obviously 
tubular-cylindric ; simple or ramified, the divisions tubular-saccate. 
E. flexuosa (Wulf.) Ag.; on stones, etc., along the beaches; in Hono- 
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lulu harbor; a cosmopolitan species. E. Hopkirkii Ag.; an obscure 
species. E. intestinalis (L.) Link.; cosmopolitan, with numerous 
varieties and forms. E. linza (L.) J. Ag.; cosmopolitan, with several 
varieties. E. plumosa Kuetz.; cosmopolitan, E. prolifera (Muell.) 
J. Ag. ; cosmopolitan. var. tubulosa Kuetz. E. compressa (L.) 
Grev. : cosmopolitan, with numerous varieties, var. trichodes Kuetz. 
These all grow in shallow salt or brackish waters along the coast, 
and in brackish pools and ditches. They are usually very abundant 
at the mouths of streams, in the brackish water. They are easily 
gathered, and are all considered edible by the natives. These algae, 
called limu ele-ele, are among the most abundant, most popular, and 
most widely used of the edible algae. They are commonly on sale 
at the native markets. Chemical analyses of air-dry material show 
about 13% water, 12-19% protein, 50% fats and carbohydrates exclu- 
sive of crude fiber, and 10-20^v ash. 

XI. ULOTHRICHIACEAB. 

A widely distributed family of seven or more genera, in fresh 
water and moist places, and in brackish water; rarely in salt water. 

1. Ulothrix. 

A large genus of over 30 species, in fresh, brackish, and salt 
water, in all parts of the world, filaments grass-green, soft and 
flaccid, unbranched, at first forming tufts, attached, later entangled. 
U. subtilis Kuetz. U. minulata Kuetz. These two species occur in 
rice fields, taro patches, ditches, and other similar situations. The 
yellow-green, unbranched, decumbent, soft, hair-like fleece is attached 
to the bottom, or rocks; under dripping water it forms a bright 
green crust. 

XII. CHAETOPHORACEAE. 

A family of thirteen genera; chiefly inhabiting fresh water, a 
few species in salt or brackish water; widely distributed. 

1. Stigeoclonium. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about 30 species, in fresh water; th alius 
gelatinous, thin, caespitulose, epiphytic or on wet rocks. S. Faik- 
landicum Kuetz.; called limu pala-wai or limu li-pala-wai by the 
natives, and used by them for food. Occurs in streams and pools: 
fairly abundant; also in numerous north temperate regions. S. amoe- 
num Kuetz.; called limu hulu-ilio, grows in brackish ponds by the 
sea; eaten by only a few of the natives, a cosmopolitan species with 
many varieties. S. tenue Kuetz.; frequently grows on the vertical 
cliffs of waterfalls, and becomes 12-14 inches long; a cosmopolitan 
species with many varieties. 

2. Draparnaldia. 

A cosmopolitan fresh-water genus, of about 17 species; filaments 
branched, in penicillate fascicles. D. macrocladia Nordst.; occurs in 
streams and pools; fairly common; for example, Manoa Stream. 
Xu'uanu Stream, Kalihi, etc., recorded only from the Ilawai'ian 
Islands. 

3. Aphanochaete. 

A cosmopolitan fresh-water genus, of about 17 species; filaments 
branched, decumbent filaments. A. repens A. Br.; occurs in taro 
patches, swamps, etc.; often epiphytic on such plants as Cladaphora; 
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also in moist caverns, on tlie walls and floors, ex. Makiki Valley; 
a cosmopolitan species, occurring in Europe and New Zealand. 

4. Chaetosphaeridium. 
C. globosum (Nordst.) Klebehn; widely distributed in fresh water; 
thallus sub-globose, of branched procumbent filaments. 

XIII. OEDOGONIACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family of two genera, in fresh or slightly brack- 
ish waters. 

1. Oedogonium. 

A cosmopolitan genus of nearly 200 species, filaments not 
branched; vegetative cells cylindric. O. obsoletum Wittr.; in brack- 
ish waters; also in Europe and N. America. O. globosum Nordst.; 
in streams; recorded only from Hawaiian Islands. O. crispum var. 
Havaiense Nordst.; in swamps and pools; a cosmopolitan species 
with numerous varieties. O. Pringsheimii forma pachydermatos- 
porum (Nordst.) Hirn.; collected in Mauna Kea swamps; a cosmo- 
politan species with numerous varieties. O. acrosporum var. majus- 
culum Nordst.; collected in Mauna Kea swamps; a cosmopolitan 
species with numerous varieties. O. longicolle Nordst.; in pools 
and ditches; there are several varieties. A number of these species 
ar plentiful in the mountain streams, and in the vicinity of water- 
falls. 

2. Bulbochaete. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about 45 species, v/ith branching fila- 
ments, inhabiting fresh or slightly brackish waters. B. varians 
AVittr. var, havaiensis Nordst., widely distributed in temperate re- 
gions ,as well as in the tropics. B. rectangularis Wittr. var. hiloen- 
sis Nordst.; another widely distributed species with numerous varie- 
ties. 

XIV. COLEOCHAETACEAE. 

A monogeneric family of six to eight cosmopolitan fresh-water 
species, represented in the islands by 

1. Coleochaete. 

C. orbicularis Pringsh.; thallus minute, orbicular, 2-3.5 mm. diam.; 
C. irregularis Pringsh.; thallus irregular, bright green, filaments 
decumbent; cosmopolitan, on aquatic plants. 

XV. CLADOPHORACEAE. 

A widely dispersed family of six genera, in fresh and salt water, 
and inhabiting a variety of situations. 

1. Chaetomorpha. 
A large genus of fifty species, extending from pole to pole, in 
fresh, salt, and brackish water. The filaments are branched, often 
forming tufts or dense masses. Abundant around wharves, ditches, 
tidal pools, etc. C. Paclfica Kuetz.; abundant along the shores; oc- 
curs in all tropical waters; filaments grass green, coarse and 
rigid. 

2. Cladophora. 

A very large genus of 200-300 species, inhabiting all waters; well 
represented in the Hawaiian flora; thallus floating or attached, fila- 
ments highly branched, firm, not gelatinous; common. C. fracta 
(Dillw.) Ag. ; in streams and damp caverns, a cosmopolitan species. 
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with numerous varieties. C. inserta Dickie; in brackish pools along 
the coasts. C. Nordstadii De T. ; pools and swamps of fresh w^ater. 
C. composita Harv. & Hook.; thallus pulvinate, spongiose, pale 
green; filaments delicate membranous, pellucid. C. nitida 
Kuetz.; this species is called limu hulu-ilio by the natives, and is 
sometimes used for food; it occurs in mountain streams and pools. 
C. composita contracta Brand; along the leeward shores of Oahu. 
C. Montagnei Waianeana Brand; these two occur in shallow water 
along the coral reefs and sboals; this species is Cuban. C. antennina 
(Bory) Kuetz.; this and several other species are used locally by the 
natives for food, chiefly on Maui and Hawai'i. They are called limu 
hulu-ilio "dog's hair", limu ilio, or limu manu. 

XVI. BRYOPSIDACE>AE. 

A monogeneric family of one species, in all oceans, but most 
abundant in warm and tropic seas; thallus unicellular, filiform, 
branched. 

1. Bp/opsls. 

About 25 species, in all seas, most abundant in tropics; fronds 
tubular, elongate, upper part pinnatifid, bright-green. B. plumosa 
Kuetz.; plentiful in quiet shallow water, on sandy bottoms, along the 
coral reef; also occurs in many other seas; fronds 2-(i ins. long, 
often gregarious, highly pinnatifid. 

XVII. CATJLERPACEAE. 

A family of two genera, of wide distribution, but most abundant 
in tropical waters. 

1. Caulerpa. 

A genus of about 80 species, in tropical and subtropical seas. 
C. pinnata (L.) Web.; collected at Laysan. C. racemosa var. laete- 
virens Web.; collected at Laysan; the species is known from tbe 
Red Sea; there are several varieties. C. laxifolia (Vahl.) Ag. ; plen- 
tiful along the leeward coral reefs in shallow waters and tidal pools; 
resembling a miniature lycopodium, thruout the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

XVIII. CODIACEAE. 

A family of eight genera, widely dispersed in temperate and tro])- 
ical oceans, most abundant in the latter. 

1. Halimeda. 

A genus of about 20 species, in temperate and tropic waters; 
thallus lobed, often incrusted with lime; an important reef-builder. 
H. tuna (Ell. & Sol.) Lam.; is abundant in the shallow waters along 
the coral reef, its jointed -erect thallus strikingly resembling a minia- 
ture prickly pear cactus; a cosmopolitan species. H. opuntia (Ij.) 
Lam.; has been collected at various points along the reef, and also 
at Laysan; a cosmopolitan species, with many varieties and forms. 

2. Codium. 

A genus of about 20 species, in temperate and tropic waters; 
thallus spongiose, spherical, crustaceous, or cylindric-filiform. C. ad- 
haerens (Cabr.) Ag. ; fronds form a sheet on the substratum; peri- 
phery excrescent; cosmopolitan. C. tomentosum (Huds.) Stackh.; 
these two are called limu a-ala-ula by the natives, and are plentiful 
in shallow water along the reefs; fronds cylindric, elongate, dark 
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green; cosmopolitan. C. Muelleri Kuetz.; is called limu a-ala-ula and 
also on Hawaii, limu wawae-iole and limu wawae-moa. It also 
occurs in shallow waters along the coasts; often on exposed rocks 
in the surf, or on the outer margins of the reefs. The Codiums all 
have stout holdfasts, and require a knife or chisel for collecting. 

XIX. VALONIACEAE. 
A marine family of eleven genera, chiefly in tropical seas. 

1. Valonia. 
A tropical genus of about 20 species; fronds irregularly tubular 
or vesicate, simple or sparingly ramified, V. aegagropila (Roth) 
Ag.; cosmopolitan in all warm seas. V. confervoides Harv.; cosmo- 
politan in all warm seas.^ V. urticuiaris Ag. ; called limu li-puu-puu by 
the natives, and used by them for food. These species all live along 
the coral reefs; also occur in all warm seas. 

2. Dictyosphaerla, 

A small genus of three or more tropical species. D. favulosa 
(Ag.) Dene.; common along the reefs and coasts in shallow water; 
also collected at Laysan, and occurring in all warm seas; fronds 
^esiculose, roundate-hemispheric. 

3. Microdictyon. 
A small tropical genus of five species; thallus reticulate. M. urn- 
biiicatum (Velley) Zanard; delicate, leaf-like, netted thalli; fairly 
common in pools and shallows aong the coral reefs; a cosmopolitan 
species in all warm seas. 

XX. PITHOPHORACE]AE. 

A monogeneric family, with about ten forms, widely distributed in 
fresh and salt waters, chiefly marine. 

1. Pithophora. 
Thallus composed of two distinct parts, — a branching, erect stem, 
and a basal, rhizoid-like part. P. affinis Nordst.; native name, limu 
pala-wai or li-pala-wai; recorded only from the Hawai'ian Islands. 

CLASS CHARALES. 

CHARACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family of six genera, inhabiting fresh and brack- 
ish waters. 

1. Nitella. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about 80 species, in fresh and brackish 
waters. N. Hawaiensis Nordst.; in streams, brackish ditches, and 
pools. 

2. Chara. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about TO species, in fresh and brackish 
water. C. coronata var. leptosperma forma Oahuensis (Meyen) A. 
Br.; in ditches and pools. C. gymopus var. armata (I\Ieyen) Nordst.; 
on all the islands, in ditches, shallow pools, etc. 

CLASS CONJUGATAE. 
I. ZYGNEMACEAE. 
A very widely distributed family of four genera, in fresh or 
slightly brackish water. 
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1. Mougeotla. 
A cosmopolitan genus of about 45 species; filaments simple, cells 
cylindric; clilorophores single, axile. M. capucina (Bory) Ag. ; in 
pools and swamps; cosmopolitan, from Scotland to Zew Zealand; 
dark violaceous. 

2. Zygnema. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about 40 species; filaments simple; 
chlorophores star-shaped. Z. spontaneum Nordst.; in ditches, taro 
patches, rice fields, etc.; known only from the Hawai'ian Islands. 

3. Spirogyra. 

A familiar and cosmopolitan genus of about 75 species; repre- 
sented in the Hawai'ian flora by a number of species, abundant in 
streams and pools, both in the mountains and on the lowlands: a 
number of them are used by the natives as food, and called limn 
pala-wai. 

11. DESMIDACEAE. 

A very large and widely dispersed family of about thirty genera, 
largely confined to fresh water; a few forms in brackish water and 
in the sea. They occur in a great variety of habitats, wherever 
there is sufficient moisture for their growth. The following lists of 
Hawai'ian desmlds and diatoms are adapted mainly from Lemmer- 
man's list: 

Desmidium aptogonium var acutius Nordst.: Gymnozyga monili- 
formis Ehrenb.; Gonatozygon Ralfsii De Bary; Cylindrocystis Brebis- 
sonii IMenegh.; Closterium didymotocum var multinucleatum Nordst.; 
C. praelongum Breb.; C. Pritchardianum Archer; C. lineatum var 
sandvicense Nordst.; C. dianae Ehrenb.; C. parvulum Naeg, ; i\ 
moniliferum (Bory) Ehrenb.; C. setaceum Ehrenb.; Penium lamello- 
sum Breb.; P. navicula Breb.; Tetmemorus granulatus forma minor 
Xordst. ; T. levis var continuus Nordst.; Disphinctium palangula 
(Breb.) Hansg. ; D. subglobosum (Nordst.) De Toni; D. connatum 
(Breb.) De Bary; D. annulatum (Naeg.); D. speciosum var. simplex 
Xordst.; Pleurotaenium trabecula (Ehr.) Naeg.; P. Ehrenbergii 
(Ralfs.) Delp.; P. indicum (Gren.) Lund.; P. nodulosum (Breb.) De 
Bary; Xanthidium armatum var fissum Nordst.; Cosmarium grana- 
tum var subgranatu mNordst. ; C. iMeneghini Breb.; C. crenatuni 
Ralfs; C. Holmiense Lund.; C. parvulum Breb. forma spetbergensis 
Nordst.; C. sulcatum Nordst.; C. depauperatum Nordst.; C. aniso- 
chondrum Nordst.; Arthrodesmus octocornis forma havaiensis 
Xordst. ; Euastrum binale (Turp.) Ralfs; E. ansatum Lund.; E. sinu- 
osum Lenorm. ; Micrasterias truncata (Corda) Breb.: M. adscendens 
Xordst.; Straurastrum subtile Nordst.; S. spongiosum var griffithia- 
num (Naeg.) Lagerh.; S. subscabrum Nordst.; S. muticum Breb.: 
S. monticulosum var duplex Nordst.; S. margaritaceum Ehrenb.; S. 
ienuissimum West. 

This gives a total of fifteen genera and forty-seven species. 

CLASS FLAGELLATAE. 

The Flagellates that have been recorded from the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands are as follows: Fam. Graspedomonadaceae— Salpinocoeca pyxi- 
dium S. K. Fam. Hymenomonadaceae— Dinobryon sertularia 
Khrenb. Fam. Euglenaceae — Euglena spirogyra Ehrenb., Phacus 
])yrum (Ehrenb.) Stein; P. pleuronectes Nitzsch; Trachelomonas 
volvocina Ehrenb.; var minuta Lemm.; T. oblonga Lemm.; var trun- 
cata Lemm.; T. hispida (Perty) Stein. These forms were collected 
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in ditches, taro patches, rice fields, and fish ponds, in quiet, shallow 
waters. 

CLASS SILICOFLAGELLATAE. 

Several species have been taken in plankton between Hawai'i and 
Laysan, as follows: Dictyocha fibnia var. messanensis (Haeckel) 
Lemm.; var. stapedia (Haeckel) Lemm.; Distephanus speculnm 
(Ehrenb.) Haeckel. 

CLASS PERIDINIALES. 

A large number of this class have been taken in plankton 
between Hawai'i and Laysan. Fam. Pyrocystaceae — Pyrocystis fusi- 
formis Wyv.; P. pseudonoctulica Wyv.; P. lunula Schuett. Fam. 
Gymnodiniaceae — Hemidinium nasatum Stein. Fam. Peridiniaceae— 
Pyrophacus horologium Stein; Ceratium candelabrum (Ehrenb.) 
Stein; C. furca (Ehrenb.) Clap. & Lachm.; C. fusus (Ehrenb.) Duj.: 
var. concavum Gourr. ; var. extensum Gourr. ; C. gibberura Gourret; 
var. contortum Gourr.; C. gravidum Gourret.; C. lineatum Ehrenb.; 
C. tripos (Mueller) Nitzsch; var. arcticum (Ehrenb.) Cleve; var. ar- 
cuatum Gourret; var. horridum Cleve; var. macroceros (Ehrenb.) 
Clap. & Lachm.; Gonyaulax polyedra Stein; G. polygramma Stein; 
Goniodoma armatum (Schuett) Schmidt; Diplopsalis lenticula Bergli.; 
Peridinium divergens Ehrenb.; var. depressum (Bail.) Cleve.; var. 
rhomboidenm Lemm.; P. inconspicuum Lemm.; Oxytoxum Schauins- 
landii Lemm.; Ceratocorys horrida Stein; var. longicornis Lemm.; 
Phalacroma mitra Schuett; Aphisolenia palmata Stein; A. Schauins- 
landii Lemm.; Histioneis quadrata (Schuett) Lemm.; H. Steinii 
(Schuett) Lemm. 

CLASS BACILLARIALES. 

The diatoms are represented by a large number of forms. 

Fam. Melosiraceae — Melosira Juergensii Ag. ; Gallionella nummu- 
loides (Dill) Bory; Paralai sulcuta (Ehrenb.) Cleve.; Hyalodiscus sub- 
tilis Bail.; H. Scoticus (Kuetz.) Grun. Fam. Sceietonemaceae — Scele- 
tonema costatum (Grev.) Cleve. Fam. Coscinodiscaceae — Cyclotella 
striata (Kuetz.) Grun.; Coscinodiscus excentricus Ehrenb.; C. dimor- 
phus Castr. Fam. Stictodiscaceae — Archnoidiscus ornatus Ehrenb. 
Fam. Asteropampraceae — Asteropamnra Marylandica Ehrenb.; A. 
rotula Grev. Fam. Aulacodlscaceae — Aulacodiscus orientalis Grev. 
Fam. Pyrgodlscaceae— Pyrgodiscus calyciflos Temp. & Brun. Fam. 
Eupodiscaceae — Actinocyelus ornatus Rattr. ; A. Ralfsii (W. Sm.) 
Ralfs; A. splendens Rattr.; A. Ehrenbergii Ralfs; A. subtilis (Greg.) 
Ralfs. Fam. Rhizosoleniaceae— Guinardia elongate Lemm.; Rhizoso- 
lenia semispina Hensen; R. setigera Brightw.; R. styliformis 
Brightw.; R. temper! var. acuminata Perag. Fam. Chaetoceraceae— 
Bacteriastrum varians Lauder; Chaetoceros diversum var. tenu 
Cleve; C. laciniosum Schuett; C. peruvianum Brightw. Fam. Eucam- 
piaceae— Climacodium Jacobi Cleve. Fam. Triceratiaceae — Tricera- 
tium arcticum Brightw.; T. dubium Brightw.; T. zonatula Grev.; T. 
punctatum Brightw.; T. Shadboldtianum var. robustum Lemm. Fam. 
BIddulphiaceae — Biddulphia pulchella Gray; B. reticulata Roper; B. 
imperialis Walker. Fam. Isthmiaceae — Isthmia nervosa Kuetz.; Isth- 
miella enervis (Ehrenb.) Clev. Fern. Hemiaulaceae — Hemiaulus 
hauckii Grun.; H. delicatus Lemm. Fam. Anaulaceae — Terpsinoe mu- 
sica Ehrenb.; T. australis Ehrenb. Fam. Tabellarlaceae — Rhabdo- 
mena adriaticum Kuetz.; R. robustum Grun.; Tabellaria platystom.i 
Ehrenb.; T. rhabdostoma Ehrenb.; Climacosira mirifica (W. Sm.) 
Grun.; Striatella deliculata (Kuetz.) Grun.; Grammatophora marinjt 
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(Lyngb.) Kuetz.; var. communis Grun; var. macilenta W. Sm.; G. 
Haviensis Mereschk.; G. angulosa Ehrenb.; var. bamulifera (Kuetz.) 
Grun. Fam. Entopylaceae — Gephyria media Arnott. Fam. Merldiona- 
ceae — Opephora pacifica (Grun.) Petit; liicmomorpha flabellata 
(Carm.) Ag.; L. remulus Grun.; L. Ehrenbergii var. tenuistriata 
Mereschk.; L. dubia Grun.; L. Grunowii var. elongata iMeresclik.; 
L. juergensii Ag.; Climacosphenis moniligera Ehrenb.; C. elongata 
Mereschk. Fam. Fragilariaceae — Pragilaria capucina Desmaz.; F. la- 
mella Ehrenb.; Rhaphoneis setacea- Ehrenb.; Synedra ulna var. splen- 
dens (Kuetz.) Brun; S. acus Kuetz.; S. radians Kuetz.; S. pnlchella 
(Ralph) Kuetz.; S. affinis Kuetz.; var. Sandwicensis CJrun; Ardisso- 
nia fulgens (Grev.) Grun.; A. superba (Kuetz.) Grun.; A. robusta 
(Ralfs) De Not.; Toxarium undulatum Bail.; T. semilunare Lemm.: 
T. Kennedyanum (Greg.) Grun.; T. rostratum Hantz.; Asterionella 
formosa Hass.; A. notata Grun. Fam. Eunotiaceae — Eunotia pectina- 
lis (Kuetz.) Rabenh. Fam. Achnanthaceae — Acthnanthes glabrata 
(Grun.) Cleve.; A. lanceolatum Breb.; A. brevioes var. angustata 
(}rev. ; var. penhaeformis Grev. Fam. Cocconeidaceae — Campyloneis 
grevellei W. Sm.; var. typica Cleve.; Cocconeis pellucida Haiitzsch; 
C. pseudomarginata Greg.; var. intermedia Grun.; C. heteroidea Han.; 
var. sigmoidea Grun. Fam. Navicularaceae — Navicula (Caloneis) ; C. 
liber var. linearis Grun.; var. genuina forma tenuistriata Cleve; C. 
formosa Greg.; (Diploneis) D. papula A. S.; D. splendida Greg. ; 
1). Schmidtii Cleve; D. weissflogii A. S.; D. notabilis Grev..; D. va- 
cillans A. S.; D. nittescens Greg.; D. crabro var. multicostata Grun,; 
var. minuta Cleve; N. cuspidata var. ambigua Ehrenb.; xV. papula 
Kuetz.; N. confervacea Kuetz.; N. anceps var. obtusa Grun.; (Tra- 
chyneis) T. aspera Ehrenb.; var. pulchella W. Sm. ; T. antillarum 
var. mereschk Cleve; T. velata A. S.; N. cryptocephala Kuetz.; N. 
rhyncocephala Kuetz.; var. amphiceros Kuetz.; N. consors A. S.; N. 
cancellata var. gregorii Ralfs; N. zostereti Grun.; N. Brasiliensis 
Grun.; N. concilians Cleve.; N. Kennedyi var. Tahitiensis Cleve; (Pin- 
nularia) P. appendiculata Ag. ; P. interrupta forma stauroneiformis 
(V. H.) Cleve; P. divergens W. Sm.; P. borealis FJhrenb.; P. staurop- 
tera var. interrupta Cleve; P. acrosphaeria forma maxima Cleve; P. 
major Kuetz.; P. viridis Nitzsch; Pleorosigma Balticum (Ehrenb.) 
W. Sm.; P. formosum W. Sm. ; P. rigidum W. Sm.; P. angulatum 
W. Sm.; Tropidoneis lepidoptera var. Samoensis Grun.; IMastogloia 
decussata Grun.; M. fimbriata Brightw.; M. minuta grev.; .\[. exigua 
Lewis; M. goesii Cleve.; M. citrus Cleve; M. pumila (Trun.; M. 
quinquecostata var. concinna A. S. ; M. electa A. S. Fam. Gomphone- 
maceae — Gomphonema parvulum Kuetz.; G. gracile var. dichotomum 
W. Sm.; G. lanceolatum Ehrenb.; G. subclavatum Grun.; Ci. oliva- 
ceum var. tenellum Kuetz.; Rhiocosphenia curvata (Kuetz.) Grun. 
Fam. Cymbellaceae — Amphora ovalis (Brem.) Kuetz.; var. pediculus 
< Kuetz.) V. H.; A. coffaeiformis Ag. ; A. lineolata Ehrenb.; A. an- 
gusta var. eblongella Grun.; Rhopalodia gibba (Ehrenb.) O. M.; 
^. musculus (Kuetz.) O. Mueller; R. gibberula var. minuens O. .Muel- 
Hn^ var. Vanheurckii O. Mueller; var. minuta O. Mueller. Fam. Nitz- 
schiaceae — Nitzschia penduriformis Greg.; var. minor Grun.: N. sub- 
fostata Grun.; N. Janischii Grun.; N. angularis W. Sm.; N. sigmoi- 
'lea (Nit.) W. Sm.; N. vermicularis (Kuetz.) Hant.; N. sigma 
nCuetz.) W. Sm.; var. intercedens Grun.; var. rigidula Grun.; var. 
^nrvula (Ehr.) Brun; N. obtusa var. nana Grun.; N. linearis (Ag.) 
^V. Sm. ; N. palea (Kuetz.) W. Sm.; N. ventricosa Kitton; N. loren- 
^iana var. major Grun.; N. curvirostris Cleve; var. closterium 
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(Elirenb.) V. H.; N. acuclaris (Kuetz.) W. Sm.; N. longissima 
(Breb.) Raits; N. pungens Grun.; var. atlantica Cleve. Fam. Surirel- 
laceae — Surirella fastuosa Ehrenb.; S. anfractosa A. Sc; Podocystis 
adriatica Kuetz.; Campylodisciis Grevillii Leud.-Form.; C. Kittonia- 
niis Grun. 

CLASS PHAEOPHYCEAE: THE BROWN ALGAE. 

Comprising 19 families and widely distributed tbruout the oceans 
of the world. Mostly marine; a few freshwater forms. Represented 
in the Hawai'ian flora by only four families, and exceedingly sparse 
as compared with such regions as the northwestern coast of America. 

I. ECTOCARPACEAE. 

A family of ten genera, most numerous in the North Atlantic, 
but widely distributed in other oceans. One genus in Hawai'ian 
waters. 

1. Ectocarpus. 

A genus of 30-40 species, widely scattered in all oceans, fronds 
filamentous, monosiphonous or occasionally partly polysiphonous. 
E. simpliciusculus var. Vitiensis Asken.; along the coasts, often on 
other algae ex. Turbinaria; also collected at Laysan. E. Indicus 
Sonder; plentiful along the coasts, in shallow water; called limu 
aka-akoa or limu hulu-ilio by the natives, and used by them as food. 
E. paradoxus Mont.; common along the coasts and reefs. 

II. SPHACELARIACEAE. 
A cosmopolitan family of ten genera; one in Hawaiian waters. 

1. Sphacelaria. 
A cosmopolitan genus of at least 12 species; fronds olive-green, 
filamentous, branching. S. tribuloides Menegh.; common in shallow 
waters along the coasts. S. furcigera Kuetz.; fairly abundant in 
pools and shallow waters along the reefs. 

III. ENCOELIACEAE. 
A cosmopolitan family of 14 genera, two in Hawai'ian waters. 

1. Hydroclathrus. 

A monotypic genus in tropic and sub-tropic waters thruout the 
world. H. cancelatus Bory; abundant in shallow waters along the 
coral reefs; forms a stiff, olive-brown, perforated cushion, several 
inches broad. 

2. Asperococcus. 

A genus of three species. A. bulbosus Lam.; frequent in shallow 
water along the coasts. 

IV. FUCACEAE. 

A large cosmopolitan family of 26 genera, chiefly in cold waters. 
Poorly represented in the Hawaiian flora. 

1. Turbinaria. 
A widely distributed genus of about five species. T. ornata J. Ag.: 
abundant along the outer margin of the coral reefs, where it i? 
exposed to the full force of the surf; often cast upon the beaches ir- 
great quantities after storms; very tough and leathery. T. vulgaris 
J. Ag.; habitat as for the preceding, but not so abundant. 
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2. Sargassum. 

A very large genus of about 200 species, widely dispersed, thru- 
out warm oceanic waters; thallus highly differentiated, with stems, 
attachment-disks, leaves, air-bladders; fruits in compound branches. 
S. obtusifolium J. Ag. ; known only from the Hawai'ian Islands. S. po- 
lyphiyllum J. Ag., and var. fissifolium Grun.; known only from the 
Haw^ai'ian Islands. S. densum Dickie.; known only from leeward 
Oaliu; Honolulu harbor. S. incisum Dickie.; known only from lee- 
ward Oahu; Honolulu harbor. S. echinocarpum J. Ag. ; recorded only 
from Hawai'i and Fiji. S. cymosum Ag. ; widely distributed in the 
Atlantic and Pacific. These are all known as limu kala by the na- 
tives, and are used for food. Miss Reed states "Perhaps the limus 
most abundant and widely distributed over the islands are the vari- 
ous kinds of limu kala. . . " They grow in the shallow waters along 
the reefs, on stones and submerged ledges, and on the reef itself. 
In many regions, ex. the leeward coast of Oahu, they are very much 
more abundant than any other seaweed. Miss Reed describes the 
native uses of limu kala as follows: 

"Limu kala is sometimes broken into small pieces and soaked 
in fresh water until it turns dark and soft, then stuffed into salmon 
before it is roasted, or it is chopped with fish heads and salt. 
Again it is sometimes ripened by putting in water with a few mol- 
kisks called leho, salted slightly, and allowed to stand several days 
before eating. Limu kala is more often than any other limu eaten 
on the beach, without any preparation other than rinsing off the sand 
and breaking into convenient pieces for eating with raw fish or 
squid. It is also sometimes put into meat gravies or stews just as it 
is served." 

CLASS DICTYOTALES. 
I. DICTYOTACEAE. 

A family of ten or more genera, confined largely to the warm 
oceans of the world. Four Hawai'ian genera. 

L Stypopodium. 
Monotypic; frond at first decumbent, later ascending. S. lobatum 
Kuetz.; collected at Laysan, flabellate, palmatifid or lobate, concen- 
trically zoned; in many parts of Pacific and Atlantic. 

2. Padina. 

A cosmopolitan genus of nine species; fronds flat, flabellate en- 
tire or multifid; zonate. P. Commersonii Bory; in shallow water 
within the lagoons along the reefs; widely distributed in Pacific and 
Atlantic. P. Pavonia (L.) Gaill.; abundant along the coral reefs, in 
pools and lagoons; often growing where the water is distinctly 
muddy and brackish; gregarious and forming extensive colonies; 
widely distributed in Pacific and Atlantic. 

3. Hallseris. 

A genus of 17 species, widely distributed; fronds flat, costate, 
dichotomous. H. plagiogramma Mont.; grows far out on the outer 
margin of the coral reefs, where the heavy surf breaks, in rather 
deep water; also in other tropical and subtropical waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, ex. West Indies and Australia; fronds slen- 
der, 12-14 cm. tall. It can usually be gathered only by diving or 
swimming, but grows here and there in small quantities on all the 
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islands. It is a great favorite among the natives, who call it limu 
lipoa. Reed states *'Limu lipoa is very often pounded and mixed 
witli other seaweeds to give them its peculiar penetrating, spicy 
flavor and odor. It is frequently served with meats or put into the 
gravy or stews to give them a peppery flavor, of which the Hawai'- 
ians are very fond. All Hawai'ians like the odor and flavor of this 
alga, especially with raw fish. It is considered particularly delicious 
with raw flying fish, if simply broken and salted slightly." H. par- 
dalis Harv. ; a very rare species, occasionally washed ashore after 
storms; also occurs in Australian w^aters; fronds linear, dichoto- 
mous, 

4. Dictyota. 

A cosmopolitan genus of 45 species, cheifly in warm oceans; 
fronds flat, dichotomous. D. acutiloba J. Ag. and var. distorta J. Ag. ; 
recorded only from the Hawai'ian Islands. D. Sandvicensis Sond.- 
Kuetz.; also in Australian waters, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean. D. 
spinulosa Harv.; various parts of the North Pacific. D. dichotoma 
(Huds.) Lamx.; widely distributed in all oceans. These are all 
called Umu alani but are seldom used for food by the natives, as 
they are bitter. 

II. ATHROCLADIACEAE. 

An obscure family of perhaps two genera, widely distributed; 
fronds filiform, repeatedly branched. 

1. Chonospora. 

A genus of uncertain position, with about four species; fronds 
cylindric-compressed, repeatedly dichotomous. C. pannosa J, Ag. ; 
fronds in a dense caespitose tangle, blackish, 6-10 cm. high, much- 
branched and interwoven; reported only from the Hawai'ian Islands. 
C. fastigiata pacifica J. Ag.; called by the natives limu wa-wahi-wa'a 
or limu kau-pau, and used by them as food; occurs in various parts 
of the Pacific, ex. Mexican waters, and also along the Atlantic 
shores of S. America. Fronds caespitose with numerous dichoto- 
mous! y-branching fastigiate branches, color dark olive. 

CLASS RHODOPHYCEAE: THE RED ALGAE. 

I. BANGIACEAE. 

A family of chiefly marine species, a few (Bangia) inhabiting 
fresh water; the marine species, altho widely distributed, are most 
abundant in warm and tropical oceans. Four genera, of which one 
occurs in Hawai'ian waters. 

1. Porphyra. 

A genus of about twenty species, of a gelatinous texture, mostly 
colored a beautiful purple; often growing in colonies; occurs in 
all the oceans. P. feucostlcta Thuret; this is the famous limu lua'u 
of the natives, a very highly prized delicacy. Miss Reed states 
that it "appears in winter or spring after heavy storms and lasts 
for only a few days. It is found on bold exposed rocks constantly 
dashed by waves, so it is difficult and dangerous to collect it, espe- 
cially as it is extremely slippery and has to be scraped forcibly 
from the rocks in small bunches while the collector clings to his 
support and avoids the heavy waves. He must be sure-footed, quick, 
and a strong swimmer, if he collect limu lua'u. . . . 
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It is "prepared by washing in the usual way in fresh water. It 
is then salted a little and put into clear water, where it becomes 
slippery and colors the water a lovely violet color. Sometimes 
opihi, a kind of limpet or mollusk, is put in with the limu and salt 
and water and placed in bottles or jars. This is used as needed, 
for it keeps many weeks when placed in the weak brine with the 
limpets. Limu lua'u is considered a great delicacy in the few locali- 
ties where it occurs, but it lasts so short a season, is so scarce, and 
so difficult to get that it is not very widely known. Only on north- 
ern Kaua'i, northern Maui, and northern Hawaii is it in use or in 
great favor, as it does not occur in other places, except a few scat- 
tered plants on Moloka'i and Oahu. It grows only on the most ex- 
posed and slippery rocks, and disappears in a few days after the 
stormy weather subsides not to reappear until the next season imme- 
diately after the heavy winds. Therefore thus much-prized limu is 
always most difficult to obtain even in very small quantities." 

II. HELMINTHOCLADIACEAE. 

A family of ten genera, in fresh and salt waters, chiefly charac- 
teristic of tropical and subtropical seas. 

1. Liagora. 

A genus of about 35 species, chiefly tropical; often calcareous. 
L. valida Harv. ; collected at Laysan; also occurs in the Atlantic, 
and around Madagascar. L. coarctata Zanard; collected at Laysan. 
L. decussata Mont.; called limu pu-aki by the natives, and considered 
«^dible; growing along the coral reefs in quiet shallow water, often 
in mud or sand or on small stones; fronds filiform, virgate-ramified, 
calcareous. 

III. CHAETANGIACEAE. 

A family of five genera, characteristic of warm seas. 
. .1. Galaxaura. 

A genus of over 20 species, in tropical seas; fronds cylindric or 
compressed, sub-tubular, incrusted with lime. G. lapidescens (So- 
land) Lamx.; along the coral reefs in shallow waters; a common 
species in warm seas. G. spongiosa Kuetz.; habitat as for the pre- 
ceding. 

2. Scinaia. 

A genus of 4-6 species, (exact number unknown), in tropical 
seas; fronds cylindric, gelatinous-membranous, dichotomous. S. fur- 
cellata (Turn.) Biv.; and var. undulata (Mont.) J. Ag. ; fronds soli- 
tary or clustered, arising from a disk-like base, several times dicho- 
tomous ; cosmopolitan with several varieties. . 

3. Actinotrichia. 
A monotypic genus, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans; fronds 
round, furcate racemose, more or less indurated with lime. A. rigida 
(Lamx.) Descne; widely distributed in the Pacific, Indian and Red 
Sea. 

IV. GELIDIACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family of fifteen or more genera, abundant in 
tropical and subtropical seas. 

L Gelidium. 

X large genus of about 30 species most abundant in tropical 
waters; fronds pinnatifid. G. attenuatum; not listed in De Toni; 
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probably a synonym. G. corneum; not listed in De Toni; probably 
a synonym. G, felicinum Bory; restricted to the Pacific Ocean. G. 
intrJcatum (J. Ag.) Kiietz. According to De Toni an obscure species. 
G. latifolium Born.: cosmopolitan; abundant in Atlantic and Adriatic. 
G. cartilagineum (L.) GailL; in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
G. puslllum (Stackh.) Le Jol.; a cosmopolitan species. These are all 
called limu loloa, — sometimes limu ekaha-kaha, by the natives, and 
are extensively used as food. They grow on exposed black lava 
rocks near the tide line, in rough water where they are constantly 
washed by the surf. They have tenacious holdfasts, and require a 
knife or chisel for collecting. These algae are abundant along the 
rocky shores of Kaua'i, Oahu, and Moloka'i, and also occur in con- 
siderabel quantities on the other islands. They produce a dark, 
viscid gelatine strongly flavored, but suitable for glue-manufacture. 
Reed states, **Our species of Gelidium are undoubtedly as gelatinous 
as the Japanese species, but they are not nearly so plentiful." 

2. Wrangella. 

A genus of about 25 species, in warm oceans of both hemispheres; 
fronds erect, terete-filiform; branched. W. penicillata Ag. : this 
beautiful, delicate, olive-green, fern-like species inhabits tidal pools 
along the coral reefs and rocky shores; a cosmopolitan species. 

3. Pterocladia. 

A small genus of two or three species, known only from warm 
parts of the Pacific; fronds repeatedly pinnatifid. P. capillacea 
(Gmel.) Hornet; uncommon; used by the natives of Kaua'i and Maui, 
and known by them as Limu loloa; occurs also in Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. 

IV. GIGARTINACBAE. 

A large cosmopolitan family of 18 genera, inhabiting all the 
oceans. 

1. Gigartina. 

A widely distributed genus of over sixty species; fronds fleshy 
gelatinous, variously ramified. G. papillata (Ag.) J. Ag. ; frond flat, 
simple" or sparingly dichotomous, segments truncate-cuneate; recorded 
only from Hawai'ian Islands and the Golden Gate. 

2. Gymnogongrus. 

A widely distributed genus of over forty species; fronds fleshy- 
coriaceous or horny, terete or flat, repeatedly forked. G. vermicu- 
laris americana J. Ag. ; a cosmopolitan species. G. disciplinaris 
(Bory) J. Ag. ; recorded from various parts of the Pacific. These 
algae are generally called limu ua-ua-loli by the natives, but there 
are also a number of other local names: Limu ekaha-kaha, limu 
ko-ele-ele, limu awiki-wiki, limu nei. They grow far out on the 
coral reefs, along the outer margin where the surf is heavy. All 
have tough, strong holdfasts . They are most abundant on Maui and 
Moloka'i, and are rather scarce on Hawai'i. 

Ahnfeltia. 

A genus of five or more species, cosmopolitan in range; fronds 
fleshy, wiry, or horny, round, irregularly branched, A. concinna 
J. Ag. ; native name limu aki-aki or limu eleau. A succulent, brittle, 
brownish-red alga, abundant on partially submerged lava rocks along 
the coasts. It shows a preference for exposed black lava rocks, in 
rough water, where it receives the heavy surf. It occurs in large 
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quantities in these habitats along th shores of Kaua'i, Oahu, and 
Hawai'i, and is plentiful here and there in a few localities on the 
other islands. Sometimes it grows in quiet coves or behind the lava 
rocks, in less exposed places. This seaweed is relished by the natives 
and is commonly sold in the markets. Its air-dry composition is, 
roughly, — water 20%, protein 5%, starches, sugars, etc., 55%, crude 
fiber 3%, ash 15%. In the fineness and clarity of its gelatine this 
alga is exceeded only by Gracilaria coronopifolia. A. Durvillaei 
(Bory) J. Ag.; recorded from various parts of the Pacific. 

V. RHODOPHYLLIDACEAE. 

A large cosmopolitan family of 23 or more genera. 

1. Eucheuma. 

A tropical and subtropical genus of about 15 species most of 
them occurring in the Indian Ocean; fronds fleshy-cartilaginous, 
pappillose. E. nudum J. Ag.; frond terete, subcompressed, dichoto- 
mously branched; recorded only from the North Pacific. 

VI. SPHAEROCOCCACEAE. 

A family characteristic of the warm and tropical oceans, but also 
occurring in other seas; about twenty genera. 

1. Sphaerococcus. 
A small genus in the warm parts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; fronds membranous-cartilaginous, caespitose. S. coronopi- 
folius (Good. & Wood) Ag.; fronds dichotomously branched; occurs 
in many parts of the Atlantic and Pacific. 

2. Gracilaria. 

A cosmopolitan genus of about fifty species, including many beau- 
tiful forms. G. coronopifolia J. Ag. ; this species is called limu ma- 
nau-ea, and is extensively used for food by the Hawai'ians. It 
grows in shallow water along the coral reefs, on sandy bottoms, and 
in stormy weather often drifts ashore in considerable quantities. It 
is plentiful along the low shallow beaches of leeward Kaua'i, Oahu, 
and Moloka'i. Because of the less favorable coasts, it is not abund- 
ant on Maui, and less so on Hawai'i. The season of greatest abund- 
ance is spring and early summer, altho it is fairly plentiful thruout 
the year. This is one of the limus commonly offered for sale in 
the native fishmarkets. Its air-dry composition is, roughly: 12%; 
water, 8% protein, 58% starches, sugars, etc., 3%; crude fiber, and 
17% ash. Limu ma-nau-ea makes fine clear gelatine of excellent 
quality, and requires less cooking for its preparation than do the 
other algae. Reed states "Gracilaria coronopifolia is particularly 
vich in gelatin of the best quality suitable for food, and it also 
occurs in considerable quantities on all the islands but Hawai'i." 
G. confervoides (L.) Bory.; widely distributed in all oceans; fronds, 
^ong, terete, much branched. 

3. Hypnea. 

A genus of about 30 species, in all tropical and subtropical seas; 
fronds filiform, virgately-branched, with subulate branchlets. H. nidi- 
^ica J. Ag. ; intricately caespitose, expanded; known only from the 
Pacific Ocean. H. armata (Mert.) J. Ag.; elongate, corymbiferously 
branched. These v ^e;ae are known to the Hawai'ians as limu hana 
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and are among the most commonly eaten of the Hawai'ian seaweeds. 
They are especially relished when boiled with octopus. They grow 
along the coral reef in the shallow water, and often drift ashore in 
considerable quantities, Hypnea is very abundant on the sandy 
leeward shores of Oahu, Kaua'i, and Moloka'i; it is scarce on Maui, 
and very rare on Hawai'i. It is outranked by both Gracilaria and 
x4hnfeltia in the quality and quantity of its gelatine. 

VII. RHODOMENIACEAE. 
A large cosmopolitan family, with 17 genera. 

1. Plocamium. 
A large cosmopolitan genus of about thirty species; fronds 
membranous-cartilaginous, pinnately decompound; some very beau- 
tiful species. P. Sandvicense J. Ag. ; known only from the Hawai'ian 
Islands; leeward shores of Oahu. 

2. Champia. 

A genus of about ten species, widely dispersed in warm and trop- 
ical seas; fronds branched, tubular, nodose, purple, gelatinous, mem- 
branous. C. compressa Harv. ; known to the Hawai'ians as limu 
o-olu. It grows in shallow water along the coral reefs, both near 
the shore and further out in sandy places. It is not plentiful, how- 
ever, and its distribution is very irregular. Also in South Pacific 
and African waters. 

3. Chylocladia. 

A genus of about ten species, in warm and tropical seas. C. ri- 
gens (Ag.) J. Ag.; according to Reed an edible species, called limu 
akuila or limu kihe by the Hawai'ians; in many parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

VIII. DELESSERIACBAE. 

A large cosmopolitan family of twenty genera, many species in- 
habiting warm and tropical seas. 

1. Martensia. 

A genus of seven species, in tropical seas: fronds flat, dichoto- 
mous, with excentric subimbricate lobes. M. flabeiliformis Harv.; 
plentiful in shallow waters along the coral reefs; also recorded 
from Samoa. 

IX. BONNEMAISONIACEAE. 

A family of six genera, inhabiting warm and tropical seas. 

1. Asparagopsis. 

A genus of three species, characteristic of tropical regions fronds 
penicillately branched, very fine and delicate. A. Sanfordiana Harv.; 
a very delicate plant, resembling a miniature pink conifer. It 
grows far out along the margins of the coral reefs, in shallow water 
where the surf breaks. It has a variety of Hawai'ian names, limu 
kohu being the most common. On Maui, Moloka'i, and Kaua'i it is 
often called limu lipa-akai or limu lipehu. Reed makes the 
following statement concerning its use by the natives: "Limu kohu 
is always pounded well as it is being cleaned to free i tfrom adher- 
ing bits of coral, and also so that it may be soaked more thoroughly 
to remove the disagreeable bitter flavor. It is soaked twenty-four 
hours or more in fresh w^ater, to remove the bitter iodin flavor. 
It is then salted ready to be served as a relish or salad with meats. 
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fish, or poi, or it is mixed with other seaweeds and put into hot 
gravy and meat stews, ujst as many other limus are eaten. Limu 
kohu has a rather pleasant flavor, though it is slightly bitter even 
after soaking twenty-four hours. It is always found in the market 
made into balls about the size of a large baseball and heaped upon 
large plates. It sells at 25 cents per ball and is always in great 
demand." 

Reed also describes an interesting cultivation of this alga by some 
of the natives: "The writer was much surprised to learn that a 
rude kind of cultivation of the much-prized limu kohu was practiced 
at Moloa'a, on Kaua'i. Here limu kohu grows very luxuriantly over 
the entire reef, and is the finest in color and flavor found on this 
group of islands. There is a small cove just beyond Moloa'a Bay 
to the northward, which is partly protected from the heavy trade 
winds and southerly storms by bold, rocky bluffs or headlands. The 
coral reef extends from the shore out perhaps half a mile and be- 
yond the headlands, so that the whole cove has rather shallow water. 
The coral rock, the usual haunt of the limu kohu, is in this place 
somewhat protected from storms, so the natives can gather this limu 
almost any time of the year, at low tide, without danger from heavy 
breakers. The Hawai'ians living at Moloa'a gather limu kohu for 
the Honolulu market regularly, making a nice little income from 
its sale, as they furnish the larger share of the supply. It is here 
that these limu gatherers have attempted to increase their sales by 
caring for their seaweed to the extent of weeding out all the other 
algae and thus no doubt, increasing the quality and quantity of limu 
kohu which here is so much finer and more luxuriant than any other 
place." 

X. RHODOMELACEAE. 

A very large cosmopolitan family of seventy or more genera. 

1. Laurencia. 

A large genus of nearly sixty species, very variable; mainly in 
tropical and subtropical seas. L. nidrfica J. Ag. ; reported only from 
the Hawai'ian Islands. L. paplllosa (Forst.) Grev.; widely distributed 
in all seas. L. obtusa (Huds.) Lamx.; widely distributed in all seas. 
L. vaga Kuetz.; according to De Toni probably a form of perforata. 
L. pjnnatlflda (Gmel.) Lam. and var. osmunda. L. perforata Mont.; 
in the tropical Atlantic and Pacific. L. virgata (Ag.) J. Ag.; in 
Pacific and African waters. 

These species are known to the Hawai'ians by various names, — 
limu ma-neo-neo for the shorter, coarser species, limu li-pee-pee for 
the finer, longer forms. Limu lipee is a contracted word; limu li-puu- 
puu a name used locally in certain districts on Hawai'i and Maui. 
The Laurencias grow in shallow water along the coral reefs, either 
on sandy bottom, or in rocky places. They are frequently washed 
ashore in considerable quantities by high tides or stormy w^eather. 
The Hawai'ians use all the species for food, and the prepared limu 
may be purchased in the fish markets. 

2. Chondria. 

A genus of about 25 species, largely confined to warm oceans; 
our species also occurs in the Atlantic, Indian, and South Pacific. 
C. tenulssima var. intermedia Grun. ; called limu o-olu by the na- 
tives, who used it for food. Abundant in the broad, shallow, sandy- 
bottomed shore waters of leeward Kaua'i, Oahu, and Moloka'i; easily 
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gathered. It prefers quiet water, and raerly grows in places ex- 
posed to the surf. Commonly offered for sale in the fish markets. 

3. Polysiphonia. 

A very large genus of perhaps 150 species, cosmopolitan in 
range. P. Tongatensis Harv.; according to De Toni probably a syno- 
nym for mollis. P. polyphysa Kuetz.; according to De Toni probably 
a synonym for ferulacea. P. ferulacea Suhr. ; widely distributed in all 
oceans. P. mollis Hook & Harv.; called limu pu-alu or limu hawane 
by the natives; it is not popular, and is used by but few natives for 
food. 

4. .Amansia. 

A genus of 8 or 10 species, in warm and tropical seas, fronds 
flat, erect, membranous, pinnately branched or highly ramified. A. 
glomerata Ag.; the beautiful dark red rosettes of this alga are to be 
found in deep shady holes and crevices in the coral reefs in moder- 
ately shallow water. This species is called limu li-pepe-iao or limu 
pepe-iao by the Hawai'ians, who use it for food. 

XI. CERAMIACEAE. 

A very large family of forty or more genera, widely dispersed 
but most abundant in warm and tropical seas, 

1. Griffithsia. 

A genus of about 30 species, most abundant in tropical seas; 
fronds erect, filiform, branched, articulate; two kinds of branches. 
G. ovalls Harv.?; a very scarce species; used for food on Maui and 
southern Hawai'i; called limu moo-puna, limu ka-lipoa, and limu 
au-pupu. 

2. Ceramlum. 

A large and widely distributed genus of at least 65 species; 
filaments branching, of a single row of cells, nodes with corticular 
bands. C. clavulatum Ag.; known by a variety of native names, — 
limu hulu-ilio, limu hulu, and limu hulu wawae-iole. Abundant in 
shallow waters within the coral reefs, growing on the sandy bottom 
and on rocks; easily gathered. C. Kuetzingianum Grun.; fronds 
minute, thin, branched, epiphytic on other seaweeds; also occurs in 
the South Pacific. 

XII. GRATELOUPIACEAE. 

A family of 13 or more genera, characteristic of w^arm and trop- 
ical seas. 

1. Halymenia. 

A genus of 15-20 species, in warm and tropic seas. H. formosa 
Harv.; rare; native name limu pepe-ahina; fronds gelatinous, flat, 
stipitate, much branched; also in S. Pacific. 

2. Grateloupia. 

A genus of about forty species, widely dispersed in warm and 
tropical seas. G. filicina (Wulf.) Ag.; abundant in shallow water 
within the coral reef, on sandy bottom and on rocks. Known to the 
Hawai'ians as limu paka-ele-awa'a or limu hulu-hulu-waena. The 
former name is used exclusively on Kaua'i, the latter on Hawai'i; 
both names are used on the intermediate islands. This alga also 
occurs in many other seas. 
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XIII. SQUAMARIACEAE. 

A family of eight genera, occurring in all the oceans. 
1. Peyssonnella. 

A genus of about 20 species, most abundant in warm and trop- 
ical seas; frond expanded horizontally, entire or margin variously 
torn; attached on the under surface, often crustaceous. P. rubra 
Decne.; in shallow water along the coral reefs, with such algae as 
Halimeda opuntia.; adherent to the substratum; somewhat calca- 
reous; in many other seas. 

XIV. CORALLINACEAE. 

A cosmopolitan family of nine genera, most abundant in warm 
oceans; rose-colored or purple, foliaceous or filiform, jointed, or in- 
articulate, calcareous. 

1. Mastophora. 

A genus of five species, confined to warm oceans. M. tenuis. 
Descne.; reported only from the Hawaiian Islands. 

2. Amphiroa. 

A genus of about thirty species, largely confined to warm seas. 
A. fragiilissima (L.) Lamx. ; collected at Laysan, also abundant in 
Indian Ocean, and along the shores of Peru. 

3. Corallina. 

A large genus of about 50 species, cosmopolitan in range, but 
mostly tropical; fronds erect, filiform, articulate, branches opposite. 
C. Sandvicensis Reinbold; collected at Laysan; fronds 4-5 cm. high: 
known only from Laysan. 
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SUMMARIZED CONDITIONS. 

A^'^OTIIER period of review of Hawaii's progress devolves 
A-\ upon us, and looking back upon the leading events and 
activities of the year 'vve are impressed with the strenu- 
ousness that has marked the spirit of the times. The year 
has been crowded with various weighty problems, not a few of 
them new experiences on account of the world war (as will 
l»e seen under the various subject headings following), all of 
which are being met and dealt with in a spirit of courageous 
patriotism. 

Civic questions dealing with community life are problems 
that confront the public from time to time, which this year 
\ym fought vigorously, and it Avas hoped effectively, through 
legislative aid with a carefully prepared ^^Abatement Act", 
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but in this^ right did not triumph, and hope is deferred. The 
movement led, however, to a new philanthropic effort which is 
proving its value. 

Though an outpost far removed from the European car- 
nage, yet Hawaii is, and has long been, an active participant 
by contributions for relief work and in volunteers, but more 
particularly since America's declaration of war with Germany, 
in April, have we realized its far-reaching effects. The soaring 
price of all commodities; the difficulties of securing long 
ordered supplies; the commandeering and withdrawal of the 
largest and best steamers, and restriction of freight are hard- 
ships to an isolated island community which is taxing the effort 
of our leading men to solve. 

Prosperous conditions have attended our sugar and fruit 
industries, both in production and market realization for the 
year, which has insured a continuance of the commercial and 
building activities noted the preceding year. This has enabled 
Hawaii to share nobly in the financial calls upon her in the 
two Liberty loans, the Eed Cross drive, and other war and 
philanthropic demands during the year. Eegistration through- 
out the territory for the war and the subsequent draft Avas 
carried out with remarkable smoothness, especially considering 
our cosmopolitanism. 

WEATHER. 

Following an average winter's rains, ending 1916, a 
heavy rain storm swept Oahu March 19th, doing damage 
throughout the island to roads and bridges estimated at 
$75,000, and that of Honolulu at $10,000. Eainfall for 24 
hours at 8 a. m. of the 20th in the city, was 13.36 inches. 
Kauai shared in the storm somewhat, but not to any material 
damage. Apart from this, rains throughout the islands have 
been far below normal. Windward Havi^aii and parts of Maui 
report experiencing a spell of drought the like of which has 
not occurred since 1897. In some sections fields of young cane 
have been sun-burnt dead, which, with other drought damage 
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on various plantations will tell seriously on the sugar crops for 
the next two years. Southern Haw^aii had a rare hailstorm 
on two occasions in May. 

POLITICAI.. 

According to law the territory is privileged to enjoy ( ?) 
perpetual political commotion through its annual elections, one 
year being for legislative honors and the next for County. 
This year it was the latter's turn to be served by primaries and 
general election campaigns. The primary election for City 
and County of Honolulu drew out some fifty self-sacrificing 
citizens for political slaughter, about half of whom were in- 
vited to stay home. At the final test, eTune 5th, to the sur- 
prise of many, former Mayor, Joseph Fern (Dem.), won back 
his position. Sheriff Rose and Auditor Bicknell w^ere reelected 
over strong opposition. Of the Supervisors, Petrie, ITollinger 
and McClellan were returned again, the new members being 
E. A. Mott-Smith, Wm. Ahia, Chas. Arnold and Chas. Bellina. 

Maui practically reelected their entire staff of officials, and 
Kauai made little change. Hawaii, however, was not so com- 
plaisant, but not all the changes aimed at w^ere acceptable to 
the voters. 

FITs^ANCIAL CAMPAIGNS. 

Ifever before in the history of these islands has Honolulu 
had such a year of campaigns as has assailed her citizens in 
this year of our Lord, 1917. First in importance is the Lib- 
erty loan, the first campaign, in June, securing $4,857,850, a 
sum considerably over what had been estimated w^ould be Ha- 
waii's share, and the second, in October, securing $8,060,800, 
again overrunning her allotment $5,060,800. These figures 
cover all the islands, and include the subscriptions of the 
army in Hawaii, which was $1,269,150. The Red Cross 
drive of September on this and the other islands was but an 
emphasis of what has been in progress for this w^orthy cause 
since the war in Europe began, and is being augmented by the 
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monthly subscriptions as paid in. Up to the end of October 
the War Kelief and Ked Cross fiuid forwarded had reached the 
sum of $233,291.25. To this is to be added the Belgium relief 
fund, which has netted over $10,000; the Joffre fund for or- 
phans ; Empire day campaign, as also the Eed Cross (formerly 
War Eelief) work, "vvhich has engaged the energies of noble 
women throughout the territory for many months, as is showm 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Y. W. C. A. carried through a $17,000 campaign very 
successfully, for its better equipment, and a Waikiki beach 
adjunct. 

The Y. M. C. A. launched a w^hirlwind campaign for 
funds for the purchase of the well-known Hawaiian Hotel 
property for an Army and ISTavy Y. M. C. A. headquarters, 
wdiich called for a quarter million of dollars, toward Avhich the 
International Army and Navy branch of the Y. M. C. A. of 
'New York pledged $75,000. The deal was carried through 
successfully and changes effected for its new purpose. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

The legislature for 1917 fulfilled legal requirements of 
convening and conckiding its labors on time, but of the result, 
perhaps the least said the better, for the general feeling that 
prevailed was one of disa]ipointmen-t at the few good measures 
passed compared with the raft of questionable bills crowded 
into both houses throughout the session, a number of wdiicli 
became law^ The good w^ork of both houses may therefore 
be said to have been in saving us from many more like them 
by smothering them in committee, or tabling them at the ninth 
hour. 

It is noticeable the low conception of moral ideas pos- 
sessed by several members of the lower house in failing to 
support the senate in the abatement measure; lacking courage 
on the liquor question (as too many senators also w^ere), and 
letting down the bars further for Sunday desecration. 
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A grave misconception of one's legislative duty was made 
apparent in the large number of bills presented already covered 
by the statutes, or recently rejected. One woiild-be wise-acre 
inflicted the session Avith no less than fifty-five bills, only one 
of which became law^ — a loss of time and useless waste of paper 
and printing, all of which was taxpayer's money. Another 
member's frequent bills and resolutions seemed based on the 
idea that his district had first claim on public lands and ap- 
propriations. 

The great number of bills presented, assigned to the vari- 
ous committees, overwork conscientious chairmen, or give 
ground for clerical or other aid to important committees for the 
session, and at figures far in excess of those prevailing for 
like services in business circles. This same holds true in the 
pay of attending officers, messengers, janitors, etc. In this 
way the legislature is lending encouragement to graft wdthin 
its owai w^alls, where it should be the careful guardian of the 
public purse. 

The session closed with 161 acts signed, aud one passed 
ovQv veto, at an expense of $84,105.76, of which $27,272.67 
was from federal funds. 

PUBLIC IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The uiost important project under this head under w^ay is 
the concrete pier work, mentioned in last Annual, which ex- 
tends from Alakea street, pier No. 7, around the corner of the 
Esplanade to include the Oceanic w-harf, pier I^o. 10. This 
work proijiises well for future needs of the port. It is not yet 
far enough along for the start of its planned concrete sheds. 

Oahu prison, at Kalihi, is still in progress, delays in the 
arrival of material being largely responsible for its present 
incomplete status. The Insane asylum has been equipped with 
a therapeutic building and three additional cottages, which 
add materially to the efficiency of the institution for the care 
and comforts of its imfortunate inmates. 
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The moving of Davies & Co.'s three-story brick warehouse, 
on the Esplanade, contemplates the opening up of Bishop 
street to the water front. Street work is unceasing in its de- 
mands. At completion of Kalakaua avenue improvement, at- 
tention was given to Beretaiua street to the delight of auto- 
ists. Smith street has been cut through to Queen. Manoa road 
W'Ork is practically finished, as is also the Pali road, but be- 
yond that little can be said. 

Hilo breakwater is nearing completion of its second section, 
and work is begun on Kahului's new w^estern arm, for the bet- 
ter protection of its port, for which $250,000 was appropriat- 
ed. The Inter-Island Co.'s coaling station is completed. A 
number of projects are in prospect which will be dealt with in 
due time. 

Hawaii's inteened fleet. 

Hawaii faced a new experience in February last as the 
strained relations between Germany and the United States 
were becoming tense, on finding that all the German refugee 
vessels in the harbor were being systematically damaged in 
their boilers and machinery. This concerted action had been 
in progress several days before suspicions gave place to tan- 
gible evidence of destructive activities transpiring on the gun- 
boat Geier, and the large steamers Ilolsatia, Setos, Pommern, 
and Prinz Waldemar and others lying at their several piers, on 
the morning of the 5th, Sunday, when fire was discerned on 
the gunboat. The federal authorities then stepped in and 
took charge of affairs and placed a military guard around 
the piers. Prompt action saved the Oeier from destruction at 
her dock. A number of men were placed under arrest, others 
were taken charge of by the immigration authorities, or in- 
terned at the army posts, and the various ships put under cus- 
toms guard. Captain Grasshof surrendered his charge to 
Commander Hart of the submarine flotilla. 

Everyone of the interned vessels, it was found, had been 
put out of commission, some seriously so. The damaged fleet. 
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and their tonnage^ was as follows: Gunboat Geier; steam- 
sliips Pommern, 4086; Holsatia, 3540; Setos, 3084; Prinz 
Waldemar, 1737 ; Longmoon, 1245 ; Straatssekretar Kraethe, 
1208; Gouveneur Jaeschhey 1045, and schooner Hermes^ 115. 
Jn addition was the steamship 0. J. D, Ahlers, at Hilo, of 
4736 tonSj likewise internally injured. Later, on war being 
declared between the tw^o nations, these interned ships became 
United States property and were repaired here, or towed to 
San Francisco to be rendered fit for service. The Geier as 
U. S. gunboat Carl Schurz, is at Pearl Harbor, the merchant- 
men, all under new names and flag, have found ready char- 
ters and are sailing the seas. 

CARNIVAL SEASON. 

We have come to look upon the week in which Washing- 
ton's birthday occurs as Carnival Season, the due observance 
of which demands much planning by men and women of expe- 
rience and influence many months in advance. To the various 
committees and their faithful corps of co-workers in this 
behalf is due the success of our 1917 Carnival, which in most 
of its features was on a much larger and more elaborate scale 
than any of its predecessors, and the jovial spirit was manifest 
throughout the full week's events. 

The islands were favored also with many more season's 
visitors than usual, all liners, including the big Hill steam- 
ships, for several trips being taxed to their capacity, and but 
for the war-cloud then darkening the horizon (which caused 
many timid folk to shorten their stay and hasten home), the 
record tourist season would have resulted better still. 

The events in their daily order were as follows: 

Monday, 19th. Pan-Pacific Pageant through the principal 
streets during the afternoon, comprising thirty-nine character- 
istic Hawaiian, and some fifty Pan-Pacific floats, all of Avhich 
show^ed the master mind and hand of Alex. Hume Ford. In 
tile evening was the Ball of All Nations at the Capitol grouiKls, 
at which the obnoxious hula was intruded. 
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Tuesday's events were interfered with by rain, save the 
•'^ight in Hawaii" in the evening at the Bijou theatre, com- 
prising scenes, music and dances entirely Hawaiian in charac- 
ter and attraction. 

Wednesday, 2l8t. Hawaiian Pageant at Kapiolani Park, 
postponed from the 20th at 3 p. m., enacting the romance of 
Iwikauikaua, prin^^e of Hawaii, illustrative of court life, sports 
and customs of a century ago. At noon the Hibiscus exhibit 
opened at the Pan-Pacific pavilion. Bishop street. 

Thursday, 22nd. ''The day we celebrate." At 9 :30 a. m. 
Army parade through the main streets (credited as the largest 
held anywhere in the United States), with military review 
at the Capitol grounds. Swimming meet at the foot of Alakea 
street took place at 1 :30, and in the evening the Japanese 
lantern parade through main streets, followed by a masked 
ball at the armory. 

Friday, 23rd. Children's festival at Punahou grounds, 
opening at 1 :30, of chorus singing by a thousand voices, inter- 
spersed with dances. 

Saturday, 24th. Another swimming contest took place, 
winding up in the evening with a Water Pageant in the har- 
bor of some fifty decorated and illuminated craft, and closing 
with an exhibition of fireworks. 

Some former carnival features were missing this year, but 
the week was strenuous enough with the carrying out of the 
above program, to which must be added the very creditable 
exliibit of dioramas by local and visiting artists of a number of 
the most striking Hawaiian scenic views, which held a promi- 
nent place in the Pan-Pacific pavilion, opposite the Young 
Hotel, during and following the Hibiscus exhibit. 

Aala Park blazed forth nightly with varions allurements 
by money-making side-shows, not of the Carnival committee 
program, but seeking to profit by its public-spii*ited service. 
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REALTY CONDITIONS. 

Among the more important land transactions has been the 
sale of the island of Lanai to F. F. and H. A. Baldwin for 
$588,000, for a cattle ranch, and the Hawaiian Hotel prop- 
erty for an Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. at $250,000; and 
the building will be remodeled to meet its new requirements 
at a cost of $25,000. 

The Hawaiian Electric Co. have secured two Esplanade 
lots adjoining them, for $70,000, for the erection of an auxil- 
iary power house; the Telephone Co. have bought from the 
Y. M. C. A. a frontage on Alakea St. for an extension of their 
present plant; the Edinburg property on Queen St. adjoining 
Hackfeld & Co. has changed hands at a good figure, as has 
also the Aldrich premises on Hotel St., said to be at $75,000, 
and the Harrison property on Alakea St. next to Catton 
:Xeiirs at $30,000. On Kaahumanu St. a lot on which the 
last wooden building in the business center of the city stood 
(relic of early days), has been secured by the Bishop Estate 
for the erection of an office building. 

Ainahau, once offered the territory for a memorial park, 
for its up-keep, has been sold and subdivided into residence 
lots which are finding ready buyers. Beach properties are at- 
tracting more and more attention each year and various tracts 
are being put on the market, subdivided for summer residence 
lots. 

The real estate transfers for the past year ending Oct. 30th, 
show a very healthy tone, as there have been few foreclosures, 
only an average percentage of mortgages, and no serious fiuc- 
tuations in values in any part of the territory. The volume 
of business has exceeded all previous years and was quite 
appreciably larger than last year, which up to that time, was 
the banner year, by a large margin. 

Eates of interest are favorable to the home builder and 
indications all point to a continuance of heavy business in 
realtv. 
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A point worthy of notice in registry affairs, is the steady, 
ahnost rapid, manner in which land titles are coming under 
the Land Court Act, commonly called the Torrens' Title 
system. Over one thousand certificates of title have been 
issued thus far, and many tracts of land are awaiting original 
registration. 

BUILDING NOTES. 

In spite of the higher cost of materials, the difficulty and 
delay in obtaining supplies, as also the heavy financial drain 
upon the community, there has been remarkable building activ- 
ity during the year which has been general throughout the 
islands, and notably so in Hilo. 

In Honolulu business section is to be noted a large new 
building in course of erection, corner of Fort and Hotel, to 
join the Campbell building, whose front is likewise being mod- 
ernized to agree therewith. The store front changes just com- 
pleted on the Brew^er building, on the opposite side of Fort 
St., from the corner of Hotel to the Boston building, is a 
timely improvement to accord with the enlarged up-to-date 
store of Ehlers & Co. in the vicinity. 

A large two-story concrete business block is going up at the 
corner of JSTuuanu and King. Love's new two-story building 
on site of their old stand, Nuuanu St., is finished, as is also 
the fine Hotel St. addition to the Young Hotel. The tw^o 
wing additions to the Moana Hotel, much delayed for needed 
supplies, is progressing toward completion. The same may be 
said of the sub-station of the Mutual Telephone Co., which 
they are erecting at Kalihi, and a large two-story concrete 
building at the corner of Richard and Hotel Sts. for the Royal 
Hawaiian Garage Co. 

Residences are cropping up around the city rather than 
in it, T. A. Cooke, C. G. Bockus and F. B. Damon, Nuuanu: 
C. S. Judd, R. C. Brown, G. K. Larrison, Dr. A. IST. Sinclair, 
]\rr. Lightfoot, Geo. Kluegel, F. S. Midkiff, Dr. J. T. Wayson. 
:Mauoa: J: H. Lewis, J\ M. Rii^irs, Mrs. E. Judd, Makiki 
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Heights, and C. W. C. Deering, Waikiki, being among the 
more prominent. The new parsonage of the Methodist church, 
Beretania St., built this year, harmonizes well with it, archi- 
tecturally. 

Places of worship have shared in the year's increase and 
improvement, notably: the Baldwin Memorial church, Paia, 
Maui, C. W. Dickey, architect, credited as the finest in the 
islands, was dedicated September 2nd; Hilo is erecting a new 
Catholic church, the St. Joseph's, to seat 800; E. A. I^ew- 
comb, its architect; at Laie, Oahu, a Mormon tabernacle is 
about finished, said to be a model of the famed Salt Lake 
structure. In this city the Christian Scientist church is build- 
ing on Wilder avenue, corner of Kewalo St., to cost some 
$60,000; the Kalihi Union church is completed, costing 
$25,000; the Portuguese Protestant church has undergone en- 
largement, and the Kaluaaha (Molokai) church, one of tlie 
oldest in the islands, has been entirely renovated. 

The Honwanji Buddhist Mission have erected a large tem- 
ple on upper Fort St., which is now receiving its finishing 
touches awaiting its furnishings which wdll include an organ. 
The cost of the building is placed at $70,000, and its equip- 
ment at $30,000. A Buddhist temple of another sect, on 
Sheridan St., costing $7,000, has recently been completed and 
dedicated. 

A spacious two-story l)uilding is being erected at the corner 
of Fort and Vineyard, connected with the Japanese work of 
the Y. M. C. A. to cost $30,275. The Salvation Army quar- 
ters in Manoa have completed their new^ building for tlieir 
dependent young, and a Gospel Mission Home has been esta])- 
lished in Palolo, by W. E. Pietsch, for fallen women, and for 
the care of children rescued from low^ tenements, a direct out- 
come of the anti-vice crusade. 

LAT^DMARKS GONE. 

In addition to the removal of old "Honolulu Hale'\ ad- 
joining the post office, mentioned elsewhere, is the disap- 
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Heights^ and C. W. C. Deering, Waikiki, being among the 
more prominent. The new parsonage of the Methodist church, 
Beretania St., bnilt this year, harmonizes well with it, archi- 
tecturally. 

Places of worship have shared in the year's increase and 
improvement, notably: the Baldwin Memorial church, Paia, 
Maui, C. W. Dickey, architect, credited as the finest in the 
islands, was dedicated September 2nd; Hilo is erecting a new 
Catholic church, the St. Joseph's, to seat 800; E. A. K'ew- 
comb, its architect; at Laie, Oahu, a Mormon tabernacle is 
about finished, said to be a model of the famed Salt Lake 
structure. In this city the Christian Scientist church is build- 
ing on Wilder avenue, corner of Kew^alo St., to cost some 
$60,000; the Kalihi Union church is completed, costing 
$25,000; the Portuguese Protestant church has undergone en- 
largement, and the Kaluaaha (Molokai) church, one of the 
oldest in the islands, has been entirely renovated. 

The Honwanji Buddhist Mission have erected a large tem- 
ple on upper Fort St., w^hich is now receiving its finishing 
touches awaiting its furnishings which will include an organ. 
The cost of the building is placed at $70,000, and its equip- 
ment at $30,000. A Buddhist temple of another sect, on 
Slieridan St., costing $7,000, has recently been com])]eted and 
dedicated. 

A spacious two-story building is being erected at tlie corner 
of Fort and Vineyard, connected with the Ja])anese work of 
the Y. M. C. A. to cost $30,275. The Salvation Army quar- 
ters in Manoa have completed their new building for their 
dependent young, and a Gospel Mission Home has been estal)- 
Jished in Palolo, by W. E. Pietsch, for fallen women, and for 
the care of children rescued from low tenements, a direct out- 
come of the anti-vice crusade. 

LANDMARKS GONE. 

In addition to the removal of old "Honolulu Hale", ad- 
joining the post office, mentioned elsewhere, is the disap- 
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pearance of the last wooden structure in the business center 
of the city, the two-story building on Kaahumanu St., next to 
Schaefer & Co. This was originally the highest of Honolulu's 
buildings, a three-story structure, an importation in frame by 
Captain James Makee in 1850, and was erected by R. Coady 
& Co., ship chandlers and commission merchants, and for a 
time occupied by them. A. B. How^e, auctioneer and commis- 
sion merchant, occupied the second floor about that same time. 
He was succeeded by Henry Sea. The lower story for several 
years w^as the auction room of John F. Colburn. The top 
floor was used many years by Captain J. M. Oat as a sail 
loft, and possibly others before him. The Chamber of Com- 
merce used it awhile; public gatherings, and even theatricals 
occasionally held liere. In 1873 the building was razeed, the 
lower story being taken out and the structure lowered by jack- 
screws and refitted, since which time it has been largely used 
for offices and storage. 

Mention is to be mide also of the demolition of the Opera 
House, to make way for the long-talked-of Federal building. 
Its last use was an anti-vice mass meeting, March 4th, in sup- 
port of the Abatement act before the legislature. 

REGISTEATIOlSr AND DRAFT. 

July 31st was Registration day throughout the territory, 

and the gathered accounts show Hawaii's patriotism w^hile 

fulfilling the law, for but few slackers needed rounding up 

and proved an error of head and not of heart. By Counties 

the registration was as follows: 

Oahu citizens 4,714 aliens 7,608 total 12,322 

Maui " 1,048 " 2,631 " 3,679 

Hawaii " 1,605 " 5,542 " 7,147 

Kauai •' 573 " 2,249 " 2,822 

Totals " 7,940 *' 18,030 '* 25,970 

Draft day did not take place till I^ovember 1st, on which 
occasion the first quota for the selection of 300 each in the 
six districts of the islands were drawn, as Hawaii^s first requi- 
sition. 
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IvAMEIIAMEHA DAY. 

This year's observance of Hawaii's national holiday, June 
11th, spent itself largely in elaborating on the annual parade 
of the native societies for the decorating of the Kamehameha 
statute, starting at 9 a. m. The literary exercises which fol- 
lowed were held in the Executive grounds, as usual. The 
English address was by Eev. A. Akana, and the Hawaiian 
by Kev. Wm. Kamau. Chas. E. King conducted the chorus 
singing of his societies. 

An afternoon attraction, "^^The Festival of Pele,'^ under 
the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Club, held forth on a section 
of the Ward* premises, King St., the apparent money scheme 
of which detracted from the merit of the project. The ^^sport 
of kings'' and polo held sway at Kapiolani Park. An added 
feature of the Societies observance was the decoration of graves 
the day previous, Sunday. 

MAEINE CASUALTIES. 

The T.-L S. X. Co. have been unfortunate in steamer mis- 
haps since our last issue. The Kilauea, on passage from Hilo 
to Lahaina Dec. 12, 1916, cracked her shaft but made her port 
safely. Thence to Honolulu she w^as towed by the Claudine. 
During thick heavy weather the Noeau went on the rocks off 
Makalawaena Point, iST. Kona, at 2 a. m. of March 20th, and 
became a total wreck in spite of strenuous rescue effort. 
Alay 20th the Ilamakua, of 646 tons and 550 h.p., took fire 
shortly after passing Makena on her way to Hawaii, causing 
an explosion, and sank off the Maui coast. The chief officer 
and the boatswain were killed. Others of the steamer's com- 
plement of men, thirty-seven in all, reached Keoneio, Maui, by 
i>oats after an hour's rowing. 

An unknown wreck on Jarvis Island, with no living per- 
son visible, was reported here July 22nd by the S.S. Walma- 
yino, en route to San Francisco. 
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The motor auxiliary bark R. P. Rithety from Mahukona, 
with a full cargo of sugar for San Francisco, hnrned at sea 
about July 23rd in long. 146.02 w. and lat. 81.43 n. The 
crew of sixteen headed for Kauai in an open boat and reached 
Port Allen in safety after a ten day's voyage. 

October 30th, the captain, officers and crew, fourteen in 
all, of the four-masted schooner Churchill^ of San Francisco, 
600 tons, were brought to port by a Maui and Honolulu fish- 
ing party on the sampan Makaiwa, found in distress on French 
Frigate Shoals October 26th, the vessel having struck heavily 
on the reef at 9 p. ni. the night before and was rapidly going 
to pieces. A boat with seven men had been sent in the dark- 
ness to land some supplies, expecting to return for others but 
was nowhere to be seen. On rescuing the captain and remain- 
der of his men with much difiiculty through high seas, the 
vessel caught fire and was left to her destruction. Seach was 
then made for the missing boat, wdiich w^as found during the 
afternoon l)ufl^etting the seas in a vain endeavor to effect a 
landing. All w-ere timely rescued and brought to port. The 
ship was en route to Seattle from ISiukualofa, Tonga, with 
copra. 

SIIirriNG MATTEES. 

S.S. Maui, the new addition to the Matson line, and sister 
sliip to the Masonia, was given an ovation on her arrival at 
this port, April 13th, followed by a ball in the evening to 
Captain Matson and officers at the Moana. The steamer toucli- 
ing at Kahului on the 15th, en route to Ililo, the planting and 
mercantile interests at that port did honor to their ishindV 
namesake. Our elation at the provision of a steamer fleet 
meeting present-day requirements w^as of but short duration, 
for all the largest and best of the ]\ratson steamers, as also 
tlie Hill steamships, have been commandeered for transport 
service iji the Atlantig. In tlieir place the Pirsident and 
Governor of the Pacific Coast S. S. Co. are to be put on tlie 
run here, and permits granted the Columbia and Ecuador of 
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the Pacific ^Fail line to serve lis en route to and from the 
Orient. 

The Holland S.S. Vondel, fi^rst of the ISTetherland Roval 
Mail service from Amsterdam, via the canal and San Fran- 
cisco, to the East Indies, arrived March 26th. Two other 
steamships of the new line followed later. 

Fifteen of tlie crew of Norwegian stmr. Tlior, which fonn- 
dered in a stoi-m some 850 miles to the northward of the 
islands, arrived here in an open boat, Dec. 1st, after fourteen 
days' hardship and exposure, under charge of the mate. 
Another boat load of fifteen, in charge of the captain, was 
rescued by a passing steamer ?fov. 22nd, name not reported. 

NEW ENTEKPKISES. 

Led doubtless by the growing interest iu sport fishing 
fostered by the Tuna club, mentioned in last Annual, and 
following investigations at the opening of the year by coast 
capitalists for the establishment of a fish cannery, the Macfar- 
lane Tuna Canning Co. quietly entered the field with a $5,000 
plant, establishing their cannery near the Union Feed Co. on 
Ala JMoana, and making its first export shipment in May. 
Since then the California-Hawaiian Canning Co. is shaping 
itself for business in this same line at the corner of First and 
Cooke Sts., Kakaako. 

]\raui has established a very successful Cement Plant at 
Paia, after several years' investigations and tests. The prod- 
uct meets all local requirements, comparing favorably with the 
iuiported article, and promises to materially afl'ect future im- 
ports. 

Kona's tobacco-growdng effort is much encouraged by condi- 
tions this year. Favorable weather has produced a vigorous 
.iirowth, with large leaves, insuring a good crop which, with 
die outlook of a steady and high-priced market, promise good 
s'oturns. 
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HONOLULU WATER SUPPLY. 

Every once in awhile the residents of Honoluhi awaken to 
the seriousness of its inadequate water supply. Given a fair 
rainfall we worry along without saying much, but let a dry 
season befall us to diminish our springs, or lack of summer 
showers to keep lawns and foliage alivO;, we voice aloud the 
alarming situation of a steadily lessening water supply for the 
spreading city with its increasing population. 

At the last outburst of indignation at the ^^do nothing'' 
attitude of the powers that be, some three years ago, a com- 
mittee was appoined to look into the water supply conditions 
and advise as to sources for securing an adequate increase. In 
the meantime work on the Hillebrand Glen spring to augment 
the city's supply has been entered u])on, but is not yet of 
service. K"othing has been done by tlie City and County gov- 
ernment with the Commission's exhaustive report which was 
completed and handed in last June. The pre-sent condition 
of ]^uuanu water alarms those depending thereon, and calling 
for the consideration of the health authorities, adds to the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Schofield Barracks does things differently. They have 
constructed a large reservoir at the foot of Kolekole Pass, 
Waianae range, to supply them with pure water pumped up 
from the Kaukonahua Gulch. A filtration plant is to be 
included in the system, the estimated expense of which will be 
about $60,000. 

PLANTATION NOTES. 

Many important changes are in progress in a number of 
the larger plantation mills and boiling houses. The electrical 
plant equipment of several concerns are to benefit by the suc- 
cess attending the introduction of this agent in the Hawaiian 
Commercial Co.'s mill. Paia's substantial improvements in 
plant and buildings are credited as ^^many and up-to-date". 
Oahu Sugar Co.'s enlargement of plant has progressed steadily 
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during their grinding season, whereby its capacity is increased 
60%. Its mills are two units of 14 rollers each. The plant, 
too, will electrify for the coming crop. 

The Olaa Sugar Co. has demonstrated the possibilities of 
bagasse for paper-making and has put in a plant for the manu- 
facture of a special kind of paper for their own need, not for 
marketing. Doubtless this will lead to a new by-product in- 
dustry, as outlined last year by K. Eenton Hind. 

Fire destroyed the boiling and engine houses of the Pepee- 
keo plantation, July 15th, the mill building narrowly escaping. 

Drought has seriously affected the plantations of windward 
Hawaii and central Maui. In some sections lack of rain was 
experienced as early as February and has been the severest 
spell of drought in twenty years. This, while detrimental to 
this year's work, its seriousness is in the surely diminished 
crop of next year, estimated at one-sixth, and possibly affect- 
ing the year following. 

Kukaiau Mill and Plantation have merged their interests 
and amalgamated with the Hamakua Mill Co. for the more 
economical possibilities in the management of the two proper- 
ties, which adjoin; all grinding to be done by the Hamakua 
Mill. 

Pioneer Mill Co.'s new Honokowai tunnel project to bring 
in a large body of water to their fields has been entered upon 
and is making good progress. 

VOLCANO CHANGES. 

Goddess Pele has been very gracious and attractive to the 
many visitors to her domain this year, and entrancing to the 
watchful scientists in their daily recording of her changeful 
moods. So far as known no year has presented such valuable 
opportunities to penetrate her secrets through volcanic study 
consequent upon these varying degrees of activity and at 
different elevations. Following a spell of subsidence in the 
early part of the year, the lava lake rose steadily in April and 
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becaiiie spectacular in its activity in May, and this activity, 
ever changing, has continued to the present writing, all of 
which has amply rewarded the greatly increased number of 
visitors during the year. 

JOURNALISTIC ENTERPEISE. 

The Advertiser, influenced doubtless by its republishing 
''Ellis' Tour of Hawaii'', showed its enterprise by making a 
motor tour of all the islands, discovering and picturing the 
picturesque spots of each, the descriptive and illustrated ac- 
covmt of wliich, beginning in March, and published as the 
touring party progressed, appeared as a full and complete il- 
lustrated record, by island, in their issue of June 30th, com- 
prising 64 pages. 

Wliether by design or coincidence we know not, but the 
Star-BuUetin evinced its like enterprise, the same day, by their 
issue of a 56-page illustrated edition devoted to the building 
aspirations of the city, more particularly in the planned im- 
provements in connection with the opening up of Bishop street. 

Another journal's enterprise worthy of more than passing 
notice is the Christmas edition of the Paradise of the Pacifie 
with its many illustrations of local scenes in colors. Espe- 
cially fine is tlie full page plate showing sixteen varieties of 
hibiscus. In literary merit it is also meritorious and more 
varied in its hundred pages, and the press work maintains its 
usual standard. 

IMPIiOVED STOCK IMPORTS. 

Considerable fine-blooded stock has been imported this year 
for a number of ranches, as also private parties, among which 
are noted a selection of twenty head choice Holsteins to Kobt. 
Hind, some of them prize winners at the S. F. Exposition 
dairy show; four blooded Duroc- Jersey pigs for breeding pur- 
poses to L. L. McCandless; a number of choice Ayreshires to 
Wm. H. Rice and H. P. Faye; eight fine bulls and two Hol- 
stein cows to Maui parties from Illinois ; a number of blooded 
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colts to the Parker ranch; sixteen polo ponies from the Kitt- 
ridge ranch to the Hawaii Polo and Eacing club, and an impor- 
tation of fine-blooded racing stock to Mrs. Walter Macfarlane. 
A herd of choice selected milch cows comes to the (Jhas. 
Bellina ranch from California, for Honolulu, with promise 
of others to follow. 

FIRES. 

Events under this head have been fortunately fewer this 
year. An afternoon fire took possession of the Y. Ahin 
tenement and store building on King St. near Dowsett Lane, 
damaging the building and property of its tenants to the 
amount of probal)ly $5,000 before being brought under control 
l)y the active effort of the Fire Department, which saved the 
close-built vicinity from a spectacular conflagration. 

A dwelling and cntents, on School St., was destroyed by 
fire early in the morning of May 6th. Insured for $1,500. 
On the 14tli a cottage on Gulick avenne w^as badly damaged, 
loss estimated at about $800. Five houses were destroyed ISTov. 
21st, in the congested Aala lane section, with loss of some 
$3,000 ; partly insured. 

At Watertown a bungalow school-house was completely 
destroyed, loss placed at $1,200. 

Maui has been less fortunate. Following the loss of a 
teacher's cottage by fire in November, was the destruction of 
the Lyceum Theater, four business houses and several cot- 
tages at Kahului, on the night of the 17th. The Theater loss 
is placed at $10,000, on which but about $2,000 insurance 
Avas carried. 

FAKATICAL. 

Inspired, it is said, by a young girl's dream, in Jnne last, 
a party of natives — men, women and children, twenty-six in 
all, — set out from the village of Ilookena, Kona, bare-footed, 
to tramp the weary distance to the volcano, to oflfer themselves 
a sacrifice to Pele, lest the fire-goddess destroy all the islands 
but two, and on these but one human pair would be left as 
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progenitors of a new race. The journey proved too arduous 
as the party broke down from hunger and exposure, and were 
discovered by a stage driver who reported their plight to the 
police authorities of Kona who rescued the fanatics and took 
them to Waiohinu. Pele's catastrophe, which they hoped to 
avert, was to have occurred on Kamehameha day, June 11th. 

COXaBESSrONAL VISITORS. 

The territory is again honored by a Congressional visiting 
party, to acquaint themselves with the needs as well as the 
charms of Hawaii which are noised so much abroad these days. 
The party comprises five senators, eighteen representatives and 
several others, all of whom are learning Hawaii at first hand, 
including the usual land-woe tales, during their tour. They 
were welcomed officially on arrival; accorded a public recep- 
tion at the Executive building and a ball at the armory in 
their honor. The visit to the volcano was startling and im- 
pressive, so much so as to promise aid in Prof. Jaggar's re- 
search work. 

The death of the queen brought the party back to the city 
without visiting Maui as planned, which has given more oppor- 
tunity for military and other Oaliu investigations, and proving 
Kauai's attractions. 

Among other distinguished visitors during the year was 
Eabindranath Tagore, Hindu poet, who, touching here Janu- 
ary 23rd on his way home from the States, gave an afternoon 
address at the Young Hotel roof garden. Explorer Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, also at the same place, during the brief stop of 
his ship in port, April 3rd, told of his marvelous rescue work 
in the Antarctic. 

MUSICAL TREATS. 

The city has been visited again with a number of musicians 
of note during the year, whose concerts, with the aid of local 
artists have furnished enjoyable entertainments from time to 
time. Among these were Tina Lerner, Eussian pianist, who 
gave two concerts in February in the Opera House ; Katherinc 
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Goodson, pianist, and Max Selinsky, Russian violinist, in three 
concerts^ and Ellen Beach Yaw, famed coloratura singer, on 
two occasions at Mission Hall. 

But the treat of the year that will last in memory for the 
sympathy, enjoyment and enthusiasm manifest, was the suc- 
cessful debut concerts of Miss Peggy Center, January 28rd 
and 26th, at the Opera House, with Madam Melba as accom- 
panist to her protege. Honolulu felt proud of their daughter 
and grateful to Madam Melba in discovering and training her 
sweet young lyric and coloratura soprano voice. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

With the close of the year two long-tried and therefore 
proved valuable public servants resign from their respective 
positions, viz. : Eev. H. H. Parker, the faithful pastor for 
over fifty-four years of the Kawaiahao (native) church, and 
Dr. Wm. T. Brigham, director of the Bishop Museum, to which 
he has given the ripening years of his life wdth devotion and 
scientific ability that has built up the institution from its 
modest inception at his hands in 1889, to the foremost rank in 
its class in the world today, through the liberality of the late 
Chas. K. Bishop and the Museum Trustees. 

NECROLOGY. 

From among well-known or early residents, or identificMl 
\\'\{\\ island interests, the following deaths have occurred since 
onr last issue: Wm. G. Scott (49); H. S. Swinton (75), 
Mrs. Wm. T. Schmidt (42), A. A. Wilder (43), Mrs. E. C. 
Williams (70), Mrs. M. T. Morgan (49), eTas. Lycett (73), 
Miss A. M. Paris (73), Mrs. M. Hackfeld, Bremen (88), H. 
P. Wood (61), Mrs. S. B. Kose (68), F. M. Swanzy (67), 
W. P. Fennell, Cal. (57), Mrs. F. T. Bickerton (67), Cecil 
Brown (68), L. E. Thayer (74), Mrs. L. M. Dayton (72), 
Tas. Lyle, Cal. (83), Mrs. G. H. Gere (47), Mrs. Fred. Har- 
rison (42), Mrs. M. B. Mclnerny (78), Mrs. J. H. Fisher 
r52), G. H. Gere (49), Miss K. S. Wight (53), Miss C. J. 
Armstrong, Cal. (70), Mrs. C. L. Paris, Cal. (84^), Dr. F. A. 
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Lyman (54) , C. E. Kellogg, Luther Severance (81), J. 
F. Haley (41), Levi T. Chamberlain (80), Mrs. R. W. Atkin- 
son, K Y. (29), K". P. Jacobson (74), Capt. Wm. Matson, 
Cal., Eev. W. E. Potwine, Cal., Qneen Lilinokalani (79), 
Panl Muhlendorf (59), AVm. (1 Parke (52). 

NEW RADIO STATIOISr. 

Pearl Harbor Radio Station was formally opened Septem- 
ber 28th by direct messages exchanged with Sayville, Long 
Island, without relay. The Secretary of the I^avy in his con- 
gratulatory reply to Commandant Clark's message credits this 
as the most powerful radio station in the world. 

ART EXHIBIT. 

An exhibit by the Hawaiian Society of Artists, in which 
several visiting brethren cooperated, had its opening June 1st 
in the rooms of the Pan-Pacific Pavilion, which comprised oil 
and water colors, etchings and sculptures, an interesting and 
and much-admired collection. 

There have been several individual exhibits during the 
year, the islands being favored with visits of Lionel AValdeii, 
iilmbrose Patterson, E. W. Christmas, E.B.A., Twigg-Smith, 
Chas. W. Bartlett, Harry Best and Alexr. Harrison. 

MISCELLANEA. 

The world war originating in Europe has caused the in- 
troduction of the copper cent into Honolulu as needed change^ 
for public convenience through the application November 1st 
of the war tax. The first shipment of 5,000 came to the bank 
of Bishop & Co. Since Annexation cents have been used in 
change at the post office, but not so as to become a popular 
coin. 

Kapiolani Park is gradually taking on a ^^Zoo^^ feature, 
thanks to Supervisor HoUinger in his interest in animal at- 
tractions for the young. Beginning with an elephant on hi^ 
hands, the rare animals and birds which he has procured from 
time to time, are proving both popular and educational. 
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Hilo Bay will soon have a flock of sea-gulls to welcome all 
visitors to the crescent city, Judge W. S. Wise having intro- 
duced several from San Francisco this past summer, which, in 
October, w^ere reported as doing well. 

A Fijian contingent 100 strong arrived here May 25th en 
route to the war zone and w^ere entertained during their stay. 
In turn they paraded the principal streets and after lunch gave 
an exhibition of singing and dancing. A second company for 
this year passed through July 20th. 

The daylight saving movement w^as agitated again this past 
summer, Avith evidence of material progress, but after du;? 
consideration before the chamber of commerce it failed in 
adoption. 

Island inventive genius is said to have received govern- 
iiient recognition by the acceptance of H. McCubbin's diver- 
destroying device upon a thorough test by the navy officials. 

Anthrax broke out suddenly on Kauai early in summer, 
then in a herd of milch cows on Oahu and later among the 
catth^ of Maui, inflicting serious loss in each case before it 
was got under coutrol and eradicated. 



MEANING OF SOME HAWAIIAN PLACE- 
NAMES. 



THE following papcM' was contril)uted to the Ax x tat. of 
1901 by Prof. ('. J. Lyons — acknowledged in his day as 
our foremost Hawaiian scholar — to meet the freijuent 
inquiries for the definition of names of the differc^nt localities 
of Honolulu's vicinity. It is reproduced as being a])plicable 
to the same situation today. 

It is not always safe to undertake to give the meaning of a 
Hawaiian proper name, especially for those not acqnainted 
^^'ith the working of the Hawaiian mind, or what may be 
•'Hlled the genius of the p(H)ple. Some ludicrous mistakes have 
'>c^n made in tliis line. Tlie literal translation of two Avords 
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taken separately may be very different from the idea con- 
veyed to the Hawaiian mind by the combination. 

Honolulu means the sheltered liono, liono being a hollow or 
valley with a bay or bight in front of it. Sheltered harbor, or 
quiet harbor, may be taken as \hQ meaning. 

Nnuanu is ^^cool terrace'' of notch in mountain, referring 
to the cold wind at the Pali, the place at the top of the Pali 
being a iiiiu to those approaching from Koolau to the ''nuhu o 
Nuuanu/' 

Pauoa is an ^^ear," or side valley to ISTunanu. 

Kalihi is the ^^outside edge," or boundary valley. 

Ilcmoa is the broad, or wide valley. Palolo, the clay valley: 
palolo, meaning clay. 

Kaimuhi is not the oven wliere food is cooked in hi leaves, 
but ^^the oven for cooking ti root.'' The root of the Dracaena 
is cooked and eaten like sugar cane — the juice also being dis- 
tilled to liquor. 

Lealii was originally ''Lae'ahi', or ^^crest of the fish aJii/' 
which this headland strongly resembles from the east. It has 
no allusion to aJii, fire, which is a different w^ord. 

Waikihi, — kiJd is an old way of doing up the hair in a cone 
with lime or clay, — irai being water or stream. 

Puoivaina, — Punchbowl Hill, means ^^the hill of offering" 
or sacrifice, — ]iuu o ivaiho ana, an antique form. The bodies 
of those slain for breaking tabu were laid on the altar-like 
ledge at the top and burned, the crack below^ giving a good 
draught of air. 

Moanalua is named from the great expanse of level land 
and reef at the sea. Kaholaloa, Quarantine Island, broad coral 
reef. 

FunaJiou; Haw^aiian KapimahoUj is of course ^^new spring.'" 
Kapalama, a guarded enclosure. Kmnooiliili, the pebbly or 
stony strip or ridge. 

Two or three old idols in this line must be shattered by th<- 
strict antiquarian. Haleakala as ^'House of the sun" is a mod- 
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eni innovation; the original legend makes it mean the ^^ensnar- 
ing of the snn's rays." It would read Hale o ha la if it meant 
house of the sun — just as we say ^^Ka hale o Iveawe/' ^^the 
house of Keawe." 

Halemawnau is not pronounced ^^mow-mow'' but ma-u- 
nia-u, and cannot mean ^^house of everlasting fire." It is some- 
what doubtful too whether it means ^^Fern house;" so the ety- 
mology must probably be referred to the obscure past. 

Kilauea too is an ancient name. It probably has reference 
to the rising, ea, of the cloud of smoke over the crater^ as seen 
from a distance. 



ISTew lava terms. — T. A. Jaggar, Jr., of the Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory, in order to meet the objections of Eng- 
lish and continental geologists to the HaAvaiian terms aa and 
pahoehoe for our two distinct kinds of lava, somewhat accepted 
by American geologists, proposes the adoption of the term Aph- 
rolith (Greek, foam + stone) for the aa, and the term Dermo- 
lith (Greek, skin + stone) for the pahoehoe. 



Interesting Phenomena, 1918. 

Planitary Conjunctions, Angular Distance less than 1° 
be visible in the Hawaiian Islands. 



which will 



Bate Honolulu Mean Time 

Apr. 12 12:41A.M. 

May 11 11:43 P.M. 

June 8 8:13 P.M. 

July 26 10:30P.M. 

Sept. 24 8:30P.M. 

Dec. 3... 9:55A.M. 



Bodies 



Angular Distance 



Mercury and Moon . 
Jupiter and Moon . 
Jupiter and Moon . 
Jupiter and Venus . 
Mercury and Venus 
Venus and Moon . . 



32' 
57 
18 
36 
20 
2 



The last conjunction on the above list will be the only occultation 
of the year, which, despite its coming in the middle of the morning, may 
be witnessed in Hawaii, as both the Moon and Venus are visible in the 
daytime. 

THE WOLF COMET.— Comet b 1916 (Wolf), passed its perihelion 
June 16, 1917. It is rapidly receding from the Sun and the Earth, and 
will pass out beyond the orbit of Jupiter about September, 1918. At 
the beginning of this year it will be traveling almost due East, through 
the constellation of Cetus, southeast of the Square of Pegasus. Its 
niagnitude will be less than 12th Magnitude, rapidly becoming fainter. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IN TONS, 1912-17. 

From Tables Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Association by 
its Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 

Prior years of this table, originating in 1891, will be found in Annuals 

since 1901. 



Islands. 


1912 


' 1913 


1 1914 

i 
i 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Production of Hawaii 


209,920 


197,415 


217,654 


240,785 


197,654 


232,132 


" Maui 


248,585 


124,819 { 144,940 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


" Oahu 


139,712 


124,228 i 133,560 


129,997 


136,966 


145,550 


" Kauai 


97,041 


100,336 120,884 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 


Grand Total 


595,258 


546,798 617,038 


646,445 


593,483 


644,574 


Haw^aii Plantations. 












Waiakea Mill Co 


14,332 


13,076 


14,922 


16,141 


14,484 


14,876 


Hawaii Mill Co 


2,378 


2,855 


3,601 


3,793 


1,845 


3,653 


Hilo Sugar Co 


13,872 


14,033 


18,937 


17,905 


16,450 


16,150 


Onomea Sugar Co. . . 


17,454 


16,887 


19,600 


21,320 


18,732 


21,067 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co. . 


8,009 


8,951 


9,806 


11,948 


9,345 


11,040 


Honomu Sugar Co . . . 


7,450 


7,004 


8,567 


9,852 


6,557 


9,576 


Hakalau Plant. Co. .. 


17,116 


15,402 


16,863 


19,327 


15,951 


20,235 


Laupahoehoe Sgr. Co. 


9,087 


9,671 


11,193 


11,730 


10,174 


11,302 


Kaiwiki Sugar Co. .. 


5,896 


5,140 


6,932 


6,849 


5,013 


7,191 


Kukaiau Plant. Co . . . 


2,021 


2,078 


) 








Kukaiau Mill Co 


1,347 


1,385 


) 3,225 


4,672 


3,118 


5,056 


HamakuaMiU Co 


9,461 


6,845 1 7,057 


9,261 


7,661 


9,926 


Paauhau S. Plant. Co. 


11,391 


9,958 1 10,767 


10,073 


7,859 


10,868 


Honokaa Sugar Co. . . 


8,259 


10,103 1 7,272 


8,613 


7,232 


9,031 


Pacific Sugar MiU. .. 


7,001 


5,938 ; 6,250 


7,253 


5,656 


7,970 


Niulii Mill and Plant. 


2,014 


2,803 1 2,700 


3,098 


2,110 


2,556 


Halawa Plantation. . . 


1,902 


1,641 


2,087 


2,840 


1,705 


2,559 


Kohala Sugar Co 


5,970 


5,675 


4,475 


7,780 


4,170 


6,427 


Union Mill Co 


3,990 


1,769 


2,608 


3,437 


1,966 


2,392 


Hawi Mill and Plant. 


9,453 


6,489 


6,745 


9,426 


6,461 


9,045 


Kona Deyelopm't Co. 


2,570 


2,943 


3,477 


3,444 


144 


4,555 


Hutchinson S. PI. Co. 


8,002 


5,510 


5,909 


6,781 


9,723 


6,647 


Hawaiian Agrl. Co. . . 


14,938 


12,856 i 17,890 


16,407 


13,818 


12,385 


Puakea Plantation. . . 


1,538 


839 ! 1,035 


1,429 


963 


937 


Olaa Sugar Co 


22,941 


27,399 1 25,736 


27,406 


26,476 


26,698 


Puako Plantation 


519 


185 1 










209,920 


197,415 


217,654 


240,785 


197,654 


232,132 
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Maui Plantations. 



Kipahulu Sugar Co.. 
Kaeleku Plant. Co.*. . 

Maui Agri. Co 

Hawn. Coml. & S. Co. 
Wailuku Sugar Co. . . 

Olowalu Co 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. 



Oahu Plantations. 



Co 



Waimanalo Sgr, 
Laie Plantation . . 
Kahuku Plant. Co 
Waialua Agrl. Co. 

Waianae Co 

Ewa Plantation Co 
Apokaa Sugar Co. 
Oahu Sugar Co. . . 
Honolulu Plant. Co 
Koolau Agrl. Co. . . 



Kauai Plantations. 



Co 



Kilauea S. Plant. 
Makee Sugar Co. . . . 
Lihue Plantation Co 
Grove Farm Plntn. 
Koloa Sugar Co . . . 
McBryde Sugar Co. 
Hawaiian Sugar Co 
Gay & Robinson. . . 
Walmea Sgr. Mill Co, 
Kekaha Sugar Co.. 
Estate of V. Knudsen 



Total. 



1912 



2,197 
4,949 
34,612 
60,010 
16,775 
1,707 
28,335 

148,585 



wn 



979 
200 
,024 
,356 
021 
,435 
895 
472 
692 
638 



1,408 

4,938 

24,633 

50,310 

13,988 

1,738 

27,804 



139,712 



5,543 I 
5,219 

18,021 
3,098 
8,005 

13,147 

22,221 
4,659 
1,922 

14,348 



97,041 



124,819 



4,287 

977 

6,215 

29,751 

5,226 

29,512 

381 

28,142 

19,337 

400 

124,228 



5,451 
7,418 

19,819 
3,695 
5,886 

14.509 

22,308 
4,821 
1,610 

14,008 
811 

100,336 



1914 


1915 
2,699 


1916 

- 
848 


1917 


2,126 


1,510 


6,225 


6,605 


6,721 


6,240 


33,660 


39,620 


34,011 


35,795 


56,500 


56.780 


59,035 


53,812 


16,100 


19,177 


15,094 


15,038 


2,027 


2,173 


1,850 


1,974 


28,302 


33,229 


32,753 


33,279 


144,940 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


5,133 


5,260 


5,018 


4,953 


1,600 


1,171 


1,541 


1,178 


8,193 


7,823 


6,534 


8,317 


30,298 


31,156 


31,227 


29,941 


0,083 


6,400 


4,626 


6,115 


29,563 


29,502 


32,045 


34,748 


925 


356 


793 


939 


33,474 


29,619 


33,625 


37,211 


20,154 


18,233 


20,586 


21,562 


1,137 


487 


971 


586 


133,560 


129,997 


136,996 


145,550 


6,426 


6,733 


5,216 


5,924 


10,660 


10,944 


5,138 


13,509 


22,065 


21,492 


20,168 


20,174 


4,415 


4,007 


3,569 


3,836 


8.572 


9,502 


7,955 


9,206 


16,345 


15,458 


15,598 


17,407 


26,826 


24,706 


23,194 


23,534 


5,172 


5,259 


4,650 


4,510 


2,258 


1,404 


2,054 


1,965 


17,153 


15,078 


16,107 


18,354 


992 


795 


902 


825 


120,884 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 



* Formerly Hana Plantation. 
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TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 

Lucius E. Pinkham Governor 

C. P. laukea Secretary 

I. M. Stainback Attorney General 

C. J. McCarthy Treasurer 

G. R. Forbes Supt. Public Works 

B. G. Rivenburg-h Comr. Pub. Lands 

H. W. Kinney. .Supt. Public Instruction 

Manley K. Hopkins Auditor 

W. P. Jarrett High Sheriff 

Will Wayne. . Secretary to Governor 

Jonah K. Kalanianaole 

Delegate to Congress 

LEGISLATIVE BODY. 

SENATORS. 

Hawaii — G. P. Kamauoha, R. H. Make- 

kau, S. L. Desha, Robt. Hind. 
Maui — H. A. Baldwin, Geo. P. Cooke, 

W. T. Robinson. 
Oahu — A. L. Castle, C. F. Chillingworth, 

S. P. Correa, M. C. Pacheco, E. W. 

Quinn, R. W. Shingle. 
Kauai — J. H. Coney, M. A. Mikaele. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Hawaii—H. L. Holstein, E. K. Kaaua, 

G. K. Kawaha, H. L. Kawewehi, B. 

H. Kelekolio, Jno. Leal, N. K. Ly- 
man, E. da Silva. 
]yXaui — Jno. Brown, Jr., L. I. Joseph, M. 

G. Paschoal, A. F. Tavares, Ed. Wai- 

aholo, J. J. Walsh. 
Oahu — Robt. Ahuna, Lorrin Andrews, C. 

H. Cooke, E. K. Fernandez, Jas. K. 

Jarrett, Jos. Kalana, D. M. Kupihea, 

C. N. Marquez, Wm. E. Miles, W. F. 

Mossman, T. H. Petrie, G. P. Wilder. 
Kauai — J. de C. Jerves, Jas. K. Kula, 

Jas. K. Lota, Chas. H. Wilcox. 

NATIONAL GUARD OF HAWAII. 

Lucius E. Pinkham • . 

. . . Governor and Commander m Chief 

Department Staff. 

Brig.-Gen. Saml. I. Johnson 

Chief of Staff., Adjt.-Gen. 

W. Wayne Asst. to Adjt.-Gen. 

Maj. I. M. Stainback. . .Judge Adv. Gen. 

Maj. Jno. W. Short Q. M. Gen. 

Lt.-Col. Chas. B. Cooper Med. Corps 

Maj. J. M. Caniara Ordn. Dept. 

Additional Staff. 
Maj. Jas. D. Dougherty, Q. M. C. 

Aide-de-Camp to the Governor 

Capt. Henry Van Gieson Q.M.C. 

Capt. Leopold G. Blackman Q.M.C. 

Capt. Charles R. Bostwick Q.M.C. 

1st Lt. W. Lam Dental Corps 



Department of Judiciary. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Chief Justice. .Hon. A. G. M. Robertson 

Associate Justice Hon. J. L, Colve 

Associate Justice. .. .Hon. R. P. Quarles 



CIRCUIT COURTS. 
First Judg^e 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. C. W. Ashford 

Second Judg-e 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. S. B. Kemp 

Third Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. Wm. H. Heen 

Second Circuit, Maui. Hon. W. S. Edings 
Third Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Jas. W. Thompson 

Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Clement K. Quinn 

Fifth Circuit, Kauai. Hon. Lyle A. Dickey 

CLERKS OP COURTS. 
Clerk Supreme Court... J. A. Thompson 
Asst. Clerk, Supreme Court 

Robt. Parker, Jr. 

Stenographer, Supreme Court 

Miss Kate Kelly 

Bailiff and Librarian Supreme Court 

Jesse Uluilii 

Copyists 

....Edith Mossman, Elizabeth Haili 

Circuit Court, First Circuit. 
Chief Clerk and Cashier .. .Henry Smith 
Assistant Clerks 

B. N. Kahalepuna, Sibyl Davis 

Clerks, 1st Judge 

H. A. Wilder, J. Collen 

Clerks, 2d Judge 

A. V. Hogan, A. E. Restariciv 

Clerks, 3rd ,1 udge 

Claus Roberts, Eva A. Robinson 

Stenographers J. L. 

Horner, H. R. Jordan, O. P. Scares 
Clerk, Second Circuit, Maui 

. V. C. Schoenberg 

Clerk, Third Circuit, Hawaii 

John Hills 

Clerks, Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Thos. J. Ryan, Thomas Pedro 

Clerk Fifth Circuit, Kauai. D. Wm. Dean 

COURT INTERPRETERS. 

Hawaiian C. L. Hopkins 

Japanese. Chester A. Doyle 

Chinese Say Kau I^an 

DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 
Oahu. 

Harry Irwin Honolnl" 

Alexr. D. Larnach, Second Honoluh^ 

S. Hookano Kwa 

B. P. Zablan Waianae 

L. B. Nainoa Koolauloa 

E. Hore Waiaiia 

Wm. S. Wond, Second Waialsa 

E. P. Aikue Koolaupoko 

Henry Cobb Adams, Second. Koolaupoko 
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Maui. 

W. A. McKay Wailuku 

Philip Pali Lahaina 

Jos. G. Anjo Makawao 

G. K. Kunukau Second, Makawao 

H. E. Palakiko. Hana 

G. P. Kauimakaole Second, Hana 

C. C. Conradt Molokal 

Jos. E. Conradt Kalawao 

J. D. McVeigrh Second Kalawao 

Hawaii. 

Delbert E. Metzger South Hilo 

W. H. Smith, Second South Hilo 

T. E. M. Osorio North Hilo 

R. H. Atkins North Kohala 

Thos. N. Naleelehua South Kohala 

Henry Hall Hamakua 

M. S. Botelho, Second Hamakua 

Jos. S. Ferry Puna 

S. H. Haaheo, Second Puna 

Walter H. Hayselden Kau 

David K. Baker North Kona 

Robt. Makahalupa South Kona 

Kauai. 

J. L. Hjorth Lihue 

Jas. H. K. Kaiwi, Second Lihue 

D. K. Kapahee Koloa 

S. K. Kaulili, Second Koloa 

Wm. Huddy Hanalei 

C. B. Hof graard Walmea 

J. K. Kapuniai Waimea 

R. Puuki Kawaihau 



DEPARTMENT OP ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 

Attorney-General L M. Stainback 

1st Deouty Atty.-General A. G. Smith 

2nd Deputy Atty.-General 

^, •/•••••• Cornell S. Franklin 

Clerk of Dept Ana K. Harrison 

gt^nographer Irmgard L. Brash 

High Sheriff Wm. P. Jarrett 



DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

v^ecretary C. P. laukea 

Chief Clerk of Dept. . .Eben Cushingham 
1- Sterling-, R. S. Lono Clerks 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 

Portugal — Consul General 

,, , Senhor A. Cunha Pessoa 

Italy — Consul (acting) . . .E. L. S. Gordon 

Austria-Hungary — Consul 

-, Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

Netherlands H. M. von Holt 

Norway— Consul L. M. Vetlesen 

L)enmark C. J. Hedemann 

(acting) ... Dr. F. F. Hedemann 

trfrmany Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

Mexico — Consul W. Lanz 

t,f»;y Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 

(Jiili-__Consul ,L W. Waldron 

,. " (acting) W. Lanz 

^feat Britain — Consul... E. L. S. Gordon 

*;>t'lgium — ^Vice-Consul A. Marques 

Mveden — Consul 

., •. Luis Guillen Gil, in charge 

^Pam—Consul Luis Guillen Gil 

>{)ain— Vice-consul T. F. Sedgwick 

;' 'ance— Consul A. Marques 

.la pan — Consul-General . . . Rokuro Moroi 

V lima— Consul Tsz-Ang Woohuan 

l;inama — Consul A. Marques 

uiissia — Vice-consul A. Marques 



Pa 



nama— Consul, Hilo 



Pjazil 



.R. T. Guard 
.A. D. Castro 



BOARD OF PRISON INSPECTORS. 

Oahu— J. W. Waldron, J. M. Dowsett, 

E. H. Wodehouse. 
Maui — Wm. Henning, G. Freeland, J. 

Garcia. 
W. Hawaii — Samuel P. Woods, Julian 

Monsarrat, Luther S. Aungst. 
E. Hawaii — ^W. Weight, C. B. Wright, 

Geo. Cool. 
Kauai— A. S. Wilcox, J. M. Lydgate, H. 

Welters. 



TRE/.SURY DEPARTMENT. 

Treasurer c. J. McCarthy 

Registrar of Public Accts..H. C. Hapal 
Dep. Reg. and Bookkeeper. .T. Treadway 
Dep. Bank Examiner. .W. H. Drummond 

Stenographer and Typewriter 

^, •, Edith Jordan 

Clerks 

. . Saml. Kekumano, S. H. kahalewal 



BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 

Registrar of Conveyances . C. H. Merriam 
Deputy Registrar ..Geo. C. Kopa 



ASSESSORS AND COLLECTORS. 

First Division, Oahu. 

Chas. T. Wilder Assessor 

A. W. Neely Deputy 1st Division 

P. J. Jarrett, H. Sing Fook, V. Fernan- 
dez, I. H. Harbottle, R. G. Ross, Ti 
Mito, John A. Palmer, Chas. Girdler, 
R. B. Reedy, A. A. Dunn, Deputies. 
Honolulu: 
F. H. Hayselden Ewa and Waianae 

F. W. Hclt Waialaa 

Henry Cobb Adams , 

Koolauloa and Koolaupoko 

Second Division, Maui. 

J. H. Kunewa Assessor 

W. E. Cockett Wailuku 

J. M. Ambrose Lahaina 

W. Henning Makawao 

W. H. Cooper Hana 

J. M. Ambrose Molokai and Lanai 

Third Division, Hawaii. 

O. T. Shipman Assessor 

D. W. Branco North Hilo 

G. D. Supe South Hilo 

Geo. Mundon Puna 

W. H. Lainaholo Kau 

W. D. Ackerman Kona 

S. P. Woods North Kohala 

Moses Koki South Kohala 

Robt. Gillespie Hamakua 
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Fourth Division, Kauai. 

J. K. Farley Assessor 

W. K. Waiwaiole Koloa 

J. K. Kapuniai Waimea 

L. D. Timmons Lihue 

Li. B. Boreiko Hanalei 

M. R. Teves Kawainau 

AUDITING DEPARTMENT. 

Auditor Manley G. K. Hopkins 

Deputy Auditor G. W. R. King 

Clerks A. May, Jno. W. Vannatta 

L. Lono. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Superintendent C. R. Forbes 

Acting: Supt W. R. Hobby 

Chief Clerk of Dept Manuel K. Cook 

Clerk R- K. Ka-ne 

Stenographers • • • / ' ^^r'- ^ 

Mrs. M. G. Schmidt, A. Wicke 

Engineers •••'••%: , 

A. C. Wheeler, A. L. Burdick 

Harbor Master, Honolulu 

Capt. W. R. Foster 

Assistant Capt. Wm. H. Curtis 

Pilots, Honolulu— Capts. M. A. Madsen, 

J. R. Macaulay, J. F. Haglund. 
Harbor Master and Pilot, Hilo 

Capt. F. Mosher 

Pilot, Kahului Capt. E. H. Parker 

Port Allen.. Capt. Geo. B. Leavitt 



BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 

Chairman (ex-officio) C. R. Forbes 

Secretary Norman Watkins 

Jas. Wakefield, W. H. McClellan, C. J. 

McCa)"thy. 

Frank C. Poor Clerk 

Assistant Clerk and Stenographer.. 

Miss Cecile Fahey 

Asistant Clerk Mrs. P. W. Purdy 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYING CORPS. 

Walter E. Wall Surveyor 

Herbert E. Newton. .. .Office Assistant 
F. Wm. Thrum, Thos. J. K. Evans. Asts. 

Jos. lao Draughtsman 

Miss A. F. Bertleman Stenographer 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF AG- 
RICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Commissioners — A. H. Rice, President; 
H. M. ^ on Holt, W. M. Giffard, J. 
M. Dow.sett, A. L. C. Atkinson. 

Division of Forestry. 

C. S. Judd — Supt. Forestry and Execu- 
tive Officer of Board. 

David Haughs Forest Nufserymati 

Joseph F. Rock Consulting: Botanist 

Bro. M. Newell. In Charge Nursery, Hilo 

W. D. McBryde 

In Charge Nursery, Kauai 



Division of Entomology. 

E. M. Ehrhorn Supt. of 

Entomology and Plant Inspector 

D. B. Kuhns Inspector's Assistant 

Bro. M. Newell 

Fruit and Plant Inspector, Hilo 

D. T. Fullaway Field Entomologist 

Miss A. Buchanan .... Laboratory Asst. 

Division of Animal Industry. 
Victor A. Norgaard, V. S 

. . . Supt. and Territorial Veterinarian 

Dr. L. N. Case Assistant 

Dr. J. C. Fitzgerald, Dep. V. S Maui 

Dr. H. B. Elliott, Dep. V. S...B. Hawaii 
Dr. A. R. Rowatt..Dep. V. S. W. Hawaii 

Dr. A. R. Glaizyer, Dep. V. S Kauai 

Cyril Golding Asst., Kauai 

J. Richard. .Dairy and Live Stock Insptr. 

Miss M. T. Kelly Clerk and Stenog. 

Miss Florence White 

Stenog. and Librarian 

Daniel Logan Editor Forester 

O. B. Lightfoot 

....Acting Supt. Marketing Division 



BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Oahu-Maui M. D. Monsarrat 

Hawaii W. H. Smith, Hilo 

J. A. Matthewman, Kailua 
Kauai Lyle A. Dickey 



FENCE COMMISSIONERS. 
Honolulu — John Markham, Norman E. 

Gedge. 
Ewa and Waianae — E. W. White, C. A. 

Brown. 
Waialua — R. Kinney, W. B. Thomas. 
Makawao — E. Morton, W. Henning, J. 

E. Pires. 
Hamakua — ^W. J. Rickard, A. L. Moses, 

J. K. White. 
N. Kohala — W. S. May, Ernest K. Kane- 

hailua, E. K. Akina. 
N. Kona — A. S. Wall, Thos. Silva, J. Ka- 

S. Kona — E. K. Kaaua, L. P. Lincoln, A. 

Haile. 
Kau — Geo. Campbell, John T. Nakai, 

G' T Becker 
Puna~H. J. Lyman, G. D. Supe. 
Molokai — S. Fuller, James G. Munro, 

H. R. Hitchcock. 

LIQUOR LICENSE COMMISSIONERS. 
City and County of Honolulu. 

F. D. Lowrey Chairman 

C. A. Long Secretary 

R. A. Cooke, J. O. Carter, L. M. Vetlesen 
County of Maui. 

T. B. Lvons Chairman 

C. D. Lufkin, D. C. Lindsay, W. F. 
Kaae, D. H. Case. 

County of Hawaii. 

John T. Moir Chairman 

ti. T. Guard, T. C. White, Saml i 

Woods, J. A. M. Osorio. 

County of Kauai. 

W. H. Rice, Sr Chairman* 

G. N. Wilcox, W. D. McBryde, B. V. 
Baldwin, J. R. Meyers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

B. G. Rivenburg- Commissioner 

Walter A. Engrle Chief Clerk 

S. H. Kanakanui 

Surveyor and Title Searcher 

Henry Peters First Clerk 

Wm. J. Coelho Translator 

H. L. Kinslea Third Clerk 

Miss Rose Holt Fourth Clerk 

E. W. Armstrong- Index Clerk 

Sub-Agents. 

1st District, Hilo and Puna 

Jos. G. Andrews 

2nd District, Hamakua.Jos. G. Andrews 

8rd District, Kona Julian R. Yates 

3rd District, Kau W. H. Hayselden 

4th District, Maui W. O. Aiken 

5th District, Oahu W. A. Engle 

6th District, Kauai W. D. McBryde 

Miss B. Hundley, Asst. 

Division of Hydrography. 

C. T. Bailey 

Chief Hydrog-rapher and Engineer 

W. C. Woodward Office Engineer 

H. A. R. Austin. .Asst. Engineer (Maui) 
R. D. Klise, W. V. Hardy 

Assistant Engineers 

J, Kaheaku Computer 

E. E. Goo Clerk 



LAND BOARD. ^ 

Charles A. Rice Chairman 

W. C. Wilder Vice-Chairman 

J. F. Brown Secretary 

J. AY. Waldron, W. H. C. Campbell, 
B. Cartwright, Jr. 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 

Chairman ex-officio C. P. laukea 

Commissioners — A. G. M. Robertson, M. 
M. Scott. 

I^ibrarian R. C. Lydecker 

Translator Stephen Mahaulu 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 

'Superintendent H. W. Kinney 

Commissioners. 
Oahu 

L. G. Blackman, Mrs. Theo. Richards 

^laui D. C. Lindsay 

Hawaii Mrs. B. D. Bond, W. H. Smith 

^<auai E. A. Knudsen 

inspector. Normal .. .William C. Avery 

Supervising Principals — 
r>ahu — James C. Davis. 
Mi Hi — Geo. S. Raymond. 
Hawaii, East — Bertha B. Taylor; Hawaii, 

West — Eugene Horner. 
Kauai — Bernice Hundley. 

^'^cretary Miss Daisy Smith 

^«st. Secretary C. K. Stillman, Jr. 

^sst. Clerk Miss Eleanor L. Holt 

Aj^'st. Clerk H. H. Williams 



Board of Examiners. 
W. C. Avery, Geo. S. Raymond, 

Eugene Horner, James C. Davis. 

Cyril O. Smith, Bernice Huntley 

Board Industrial Schools. 

W. L. Whitney, Mrs. A. L. Andrews, 

Rev. V. Franckx, A. F. Griffiths, 

C. B. Cooper, Miss B. Taylor. 



BOARD OF HEALTH. 

President Dr. J. S. B. Pratt 

Members — H. P. Wichman, Dr. W. C. 

Hobdy, I. M. Stainback (ex-officio), 

G. P. Denison, Jno. Markham, G. J. 

Waller. 

Secretary K. B. Porter 

Sanitary Engineer Fred. Ohrt 

Chief Sanitary Officer, Oahu.C. Charlock 
Supt. Tuberculosis Bureau 

Dr. L. L. Patterson 

Registrar Genl. Births, Deaths and 

Marriages Miss M. Hester Lemon 

Chief Clerk W. K. Simerson 

Asst. Clerk G. A. Hapai 

Stenographer Miss M. Weir 

Food Commissioner and Analyst.... 

A. W. Hanson 

Supt. Insane Asylum. Dr. W. A. Schwallie 
Supt. Leper Settlement. . . . J. D. McVeigh 
Resident Physician. . .Dr. W. J. Goodhue 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Hawaii — D. S. 

Bowman. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Maui — J. L. 

Osmer. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Kauai — F. B. 

Cook. 

Government Physicians. 

Oahu — 

H. Wood Waialua 

Geo. B. Tuttle Koolaupoko 

R. J. McGettigan Ewa and Waianae 

Dr. H. B. Cooper Aiea 

C. Buffett Koolauloa 

Maui — 

Franklin Burt Lahaina 

Dr. A. C. Rothrock 

Makawao and Kula 

R. C. Lichtenfels Hana 

Wm. Osmers Wailuku 

F. L. Sawyer Puunene and Kihel 

C. P. Durney . . Kula and Upper Makawao 

Hawaii — 

O. A. Jeffreys N. Kona 

H. L. Ross S. Kona 

B. D. Bond N. Kohala 

R. G. Miller. . .Hamakua and S. Kohala 

L. L. Sexton S. Hilo 

W. D. Whitman N. Hilo 

Frederick Irwin Puna 

K. Hoffmann Kau 

Kauai — 

Wm. Dunn Waimea 

A. H. Waterhouse Koloa 

F. L. Putnam Lihue 

K. Yanagihara • Hanalel 

J. M. Kuhns Kawaihau 



INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD. 

City and County of Honolulu — R. B. 
Booth, A. J. Campbell, F. O. Beyer. 
F. S. Steere, A. J. Wirtz. 
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Maui— W. H. Pield, W. J. Cooper, Geo. 
Weight, G. Freeland, W. A. McKay. 

Hawaii — D. Ewaliko, H. B. Elliot, Jas. 
Webster, H. A. Truslow. 

Kauai — J. H. Moragne, H. H. Brodie, J. 
M. Lydgate, E. E. Mahlum, L. D. Tim- 
mons. 



CIVIL, SERVICE COM. BRD. HEALTH. 

W. C. McGonagle, W. Wolters, 

Dr. F. F. Hedemann. 



BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

Medical — Dr. R. W. Benz, Dr. J. T. Mc- 
Donald, Dr. Grover A. Batten. 

Pharmacy — H. H. Morehead, Dr. P. F. 
Hedemann, A. J. Gignoux. 

Dental — O. E. Wall, M. E. Grossman, 
C. B. High. 

Veterinary — ^V. A. Norgaard, W. T. Mon- 
sarrat, H. B. Elliott. 



COMMISSIONERS OF INSANITY. 

L. J. Warren Chairman 

Drs. C. B. Cooper, G. H. Herbert. 



PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
Established 1913. 

Chairman W. T. Garden 

Members 

W. P. Thomas, A. J. Gignoux 



CHAMBER OF COMJ^ERCE OF 

HONOLULU. 

Reorganized May 27, 1914. 

President J, F. C. Hagens 

ist Vice-President. . .Norman E. Gedge 

2d Vice-President F. C. Atherton 

Treasurer A. Lewis, Jr. 

Secretary Raymond C. Brown 

Directors— Geo. H. Angus, E. A. Berndt, 
E. F. Bishop, F. E. Blake, A. W. T. 
Bottomley, A. L. Castle, R. A. Cooke, 
Geo. P. Denison, J. D. Dole, C. R. 
Hemenway, F. J. Lowrey, W. H. Mc- 
Inerny, E. H. Paris, T. H. Petrie, 
Geo. W, Smith, John Waterhouse, 
Norman Watkins. 



MAUI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

I*resident R. A. Wadsworth 

Vice-President H. W. Rice 

Secretary D. H. Case 

Treasurer C. D. Luf kin 



HILO BOARD OF TRADE. 
Organized .... 

President G. H. Vicars 

Vice-President E. N. Deyo 

Sec.-Treas V. L. Stevenson 



KAUAI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Organized 1913. 

President F. Crawford 

Vice-President T. Brandt 

Secretary E. H. Broadbent 

Treasurer J. I. Silva 

Auditor W. N. Stewart 



HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE. 

E. A. Berndt Chairman 

Ed Towse, J. D. Mclnerny, A. F. Wall, 
A. R. Gurrey, Jr., Geo. H. Angus 
(Oahu), W. O. Aiken (Maui), James 
Henderson (Hawaii), W. H. Rice, Jr. 
(Kauai), Fred. J. Halton, Secretary. 



HONOLULU STOCK AND BOND 
EXCHANGE. 

Organized August 8, 1898. 

President H. B. Giffard 

Vice-President W. A. Love 

Secretary D. L. Conkling 

Treasurer Guardian Trust Co. 



HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Re-organized Nov. 18, 1895. 

President E. D. Tenney 

Vice-President E. H. Wodehouse 

Secretary and Treasurer. . . . W. O. Smith 

Assistant Sec.-Treas L. J. Warren 

Auditor J. W. Waldron 



EXPERIMENT STATION OF PLANT- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 



Station Staff. 



.Director 



H. P. Agee 

R. C. L. Perkins, A. Koebele. 

Consulting Entomologists 

Otto H. Swezey, F. Muir. .Entomologists 
P. H. Timberlake, F. X. Williams.. 

Asst. Entomologists 

H. L. Lyon Pathologist 

E. L. Caum Asst. Pathologist 

R. S. Norris Sugar Technologist 

W. R. McAllep.Asst. Sugar Technologist 

P. S. Burgess Chemist 

A. Brodie, J. M. Reynolds 

Asst. Chemists 

F. R. Werthmueller, Geo. H. Hutch- 
inson, G. R. Haddock. Asst. Chemists 

J. P. Melanphy Fertilizer Sampled 

J. A. Verret, R. S. Thurston, W. P. 

Alexander, R. M. Allen, J. T. 

Moir, Jr. . 

. .Associate and Asst. Agriculturists 
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W. R. R. Potter Illustrator 

H. B. Campbell Business Agent 

HAWAIIAN CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATION 

President w. G. Van Duker 

\ ice-President P. s. Burgess 

Secretary-Treasurer S. S. Peck 



HAWAIIAN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized .... 

Chairman C. B. Andrews 

Vice-Chairman R. R. Hinri 

Secretary p. c. Boyer 

Treasurer Irwin Spalding 



BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
—AGENCIES 

Boston C. Brewer & Co . 

Philadelphia C. Brewer & Co. 

New York Bruce Cartwright 

Liverpool Theo. H. Davies & Co. 

Lloyds, London . . . Theo. H. Davies «& Co. 

San Francisco Bishop Ins. Agency 

Bremen F. A. Schaefer 



BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Jno. Waterhouse President 

B. von Damm Vice-President 

F. A. Bechert Secretary 

H. Hackfeld & Co Treasurer 

Audit Co. of Hawaii Auditor 



CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 
Opened Nov. 24, 1909. 

President s. B. Dole 

Vice-President Geo. P. Castle 

Secretary Irene Dyches 

Treasurer w. O. Smith 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Superintendent Miss J. N. Dewar 

Trustees — S. B. Dole, W. O. Smith, G. 
P. Castle, A. S. Wilcox, Allen Her- 
bert, Geo. B. Isenberg, E. A. Mott- 
Smith. 



HOSPITAL FLOWER SOCIETY. 

President Mrs. A. Gartley 

Vice-President Mrs. R. I). Mead 

Secretary Mrs. A. J. Gignoux 

Treasurer Mrs, W. F. Soper 



SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 

Organized 1853. 
Meets annually in December. 

President F. A. Schaefer 

Secretary C. H. Atherton 

Treasurer Jno. Waterhouse 

Trustees — J. A. Kennedy, Geo. Ro- 
diek, R. Ivers. 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 
Erected in 1860. 

President Geo. W. Smith 

Vice-President A. J. Campbell 

Secretary Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 

Treasurer Geo. C. Potter 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Resident Physician Dr. Merod 

Specialist Dr. J. A. Morgan 

"Superintendent 

Bookkeeper C. J. Daub 

5'ead Nurse Miss Helen Macfarlane 

Housekeeper Mrs. F. Kuhlmann 

Trustees — A. J. Campbell, G. W. Smith, 
G. C. Potter, W. A. Love, B. Cart- 
wright, Jr., Edgar Henriques, J. E. 
Jaep.er. 



DAUGHTERS OF HAWAII. 

Hon. Regent Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Presiding Regent 

Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane 

First Vice-Regent. .Mrs. C. S. Holloway 
Second Vice-Regent 

Mrs. R. D. Walbridge 

Historian Miss Anna Paris 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. Geo. Potter 

Rec. Secretary Mrs. A. P. Taylor 

Treasurer Mrs. A. Gartley 



TERRITORIAL LIBRARY. 

HONOLULU LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Organized March. 

Incorporated June 24, 1879. 

President Prof. M. M. Scott 

Secretary J. H. Fisher 

Treasurer A, Gartley 

Auditor J. H. Fisher 



LEAHI HOME. 
Organized April 4, 1900. 

[resident A. A. Young 

^ He Presidents 

• • .C. Montague Cooke, W. E. Brown 

^^ecretary C. R. Hemenway 

Treasurer A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor W. F. Dillingham 

Medical Supt. .A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

Asst. Supt \ .Robt. Anderson 

patron Mrs. A. B. Chamberlain 

Aurses Miss McBryde, Miss Ford 

■-'erk L. J. Fagg 



LIBRARY OF HAWAII, 
Trustees. 

C. H. Atherton President 

Rev. H. B. Restarick ViccrPresident 

J. R. Gait Treasurer 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt Secretary 

F. E. Blake, Mrs. L. L. McCandless, 
A. Gartley. 

Library Staff. 

Edna I. Allyn Librarian 

Maud Jones, Alice E. Burnham. . . Assts. 

Mary F. Carpenter Cataloguer 

Carrie P. Green Reference Librarian 

Mary S. Lawrence. .Children's Librarian 

Akana K. Ma Clerk 

Helen J. Stearns Islands Dept. 
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HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Organized Jan. 11, 1892. 

President. W. F. Frear 

Vice-President— W. A. Bryan, J. S. Em- 
erson, F. M. Hatcli. 
Recording- Secretary . .Edgar Henriques 

Cor. Secretary W. D. Westervelt 

Treasurer Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 

Librarian Miss E. I. AUyn 



KAUAI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

President Wm. Hyde Rice 

Vice-President J. M. Lydgate 

Sec-Treas Miss E. N. Wilcox 



BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM. 
Board of Trustees. 

Albert F. Judd President 

E. F. Bisliop Vice-President 

Wm. Williamson Secretary 

J. M. Dowsett Treasurer 

W. O. Smith, H. Holmes. 
Museum Staff. 
William T. Brigham, A. M., D. Sc... 

Director 

W. H. Dall, D. Pli. .Hon. Cur. of Molusca 
John F. G. Stokes 

.... Curator of Polynesian Ethnology 
C. Montague Cooke, Jr., D. Ph 

Curator of Pulmonata 

C. N. Forbes Curator of Botany 

Otto H. Swezey 

Hon. Curator of iEntomology 

Miss B. B. Higgins Librarian 

Miss L. E. Lucas Library Asst. 

Mrs. E. Helvie 

. . . Superintendent of Exhibition Halls 
J. W. Thompson. .. .Artist and Modeler 
John J. Greene Printer 



BAR ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
Organized June 28, 1899. 

President J. W. Cathcart 

Vice-President E. M. Watson 

Secretary E. W. Sutton 

Treasurer A. M. Cristy 



HAWAIIAN PHILATELIC SOCIETY. 
Organized April 13, 1911. 

President. . .Maj. R. W. Peck, 2d U.S.Inf. 

Vice-President Julius Unger 

Secretary C. J. Cooper 

Treasurer E. M. Ehrhorn 

Librarian E. L. Caum 

Supt. Junior Soc A. F. Cooke 



Y. M. C. A. CHESS CLUB. 
Organized Oct, 17, 1913. 

President C. H. Medcalf 

Vice-President H. W. Vaughan 

Secretary H. C. Jewell 

Treasurer H. B. Campbell 



HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Organized May 24, 1895. 

President Dr. Herbert Wood 

Vice-President A. F. Jackson 

Secretary Dr. H. H. Blodgett 

Treasurer Dr. E. C. Milner 

Directors— Drs. S. J. Hedemann, I. .J, 
Shepherd, A. N. Sinclair. 



HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

President W. A. Bryan 

Vice-President G. P. Wilder 

Secretary J. T. Taylor 

Treasurer G. H. Tuttle 

Registrar H. B. Marrinei 

Board of Managers — L. R. Killam, C. 
S. Carlsmith. 



ALOHA CHAPTER. DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

State Regent. . .Mrs. W. Alanson Bryan 

Cnaryt. Regent Mrs. Hermann Hugo 

Vice-Regent Mrs. J. M. Atherton 

Recording Sec Miss Carolyn Church 

Treasurer. .... .Miss Charlotte V. Hall 

Registrar Mrs. C. B. Andrews 

Historian Mrs. J. W. Caldwell 

Chaplain Mrs. A. F. B. Judd 



HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Originally Organized 1823. 
Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meet- 
ing June. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice Presidents 

...A. C. Alexander, Walter F. Frear 

Cor. Secty Rrs. H. P. Judd 

Rec. Secretary Rev. J. L. Hopwood 

Treasurer Theo. Richards 

Auditor Wm. J. Forbes 



WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Organized 1871. 

President Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Vice-Presidents — Miss Alice Knapp, Mrs 
H. P. Judd. 

Recording Sectj Mrs. R. D. Willi*iii<s 

Home Cor. Secty Edgar Wood 

Foreign Cor. Secty Miss A. E. Judd 

Treasurer Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Asst. Treasurer Miss C. C. Varney 

Auditor W. J. ForV«er^ 



MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 
Organized 1851. Annual Meeting June 

President Gerrit P. Wilder 

Vice-President Rev. H. P. Ji'^' = 

Secretary Mrs. R. W. Andrew:^ 

Recorder R. W. Andre^^^ 

Treasurer L. A. Dicke) 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1869. Annual Meeting April. 

President F. C. Atherton 

Vice-President W. G. Hall 

Treasurer R. A. Cooke 

Rec. Secretary Chas. F. demons 

Executive Secty Arthur E. Larimer 

Associate Secty Glenn Jackson 

IMembership Secty .... Harry Pomerantz 

Business Secty Floyd H. Emmans 

Educational Secty Rolla K. Thomas 

Physical Director. . . .Richard AVliitcomb 
Gymnasium Director ... .Clias. A. Pease 
Community Boys' Secy.Saml. W. Robley 
Boys' Dept. Secty JMilo Vanek 



ARMY AND NAVY Y. M. C. A. 
Organized Aug. 3, 1917. 
Committee of Management — James 
Wakefield, chairman; F. D. Lowrey, 
Treas.; E. A. Berndt, Arthur G. 
Smih, Dr. James A. Morgan, John 
Waterhouse. 

Executive Officers 

W. A. Horn Supervising Secretary 

ifoward N. Mosher. .Associate Secretary 
George A. Andrus, Thomas A. Fish- 
er Asst. Secretaries 



YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1900. 
Hon. President. . .Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

President Mrs. W. F. Frear 

Secretary Mrs. F. C. Atherton 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. Chas. T. Fitts 

Treasurer Mrs. I. J. Shepherd 

Gen. Secty Miss Grace Channon 



WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 

UNION OF HAWAII. 

Organized December, 1884. 

President Mrs. .1. M. Whitney 

Vice-President Mrs. Ida W'eedon 

Hecording Secty.. Miss Florence Yarrow 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Treasurer Miss Carrie A. Gilman 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1895. 

['resident Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

V ice-Presidents — Mrs. W. F. Frear, Mrs. 
,^ Thfeo. Richards, Mrs. S. B. Dole. 

recording Secty .Mrs. I. M. Cox 

reasurer Mrs. E. A. Rath 

'^^^'iMov J. L. Cockburn 



ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
Organized June 7, 1899. 

president J. R. Gait 

f St Vice-President Hon. S. B. Dole 

-nd Vice-President 

^ Mrs. F. W. Macf arlane 

treasurer R. j. Buchly 

^6cty. and Manager Edgar Brooks 



STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Organized 1852. Annual Meeting June. 

President .Mrs. A. Puller 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. S. B. Dole, Mrs. 

A. A. Young. 

Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor e. w. Jordan 

Directress Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIL 

Organized 1869. 
President (ex-officio) . . .H.B.M.'s Consul 

Vice-President Rev. Wm. Ault 

Secretary A. L. C. Atkinson 

Treasurer w. H. Baird 

HAWAIIAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 

President M. F^. Prosser 

Hon. President Mrs. S. B. Dole 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. S. M. Damon, 

Mrs. R. 1). Mead. Mrs. R. D. Wal- 

bridge, Mrs. E. P. Low, Mrs. W. 

R. Castle. Mrs. C. S. Holloway. 

Secretary Mrs. E. 1). Kilbourne 

Treasurer rMs. E. A. Mott-Smith 

Auditor H. M. Dowsett 

Agent Mrs. J. Smythe 

Hon. Agent Miss Lucy K. Ward 

OAHU CEMETERY xVSSOCIATION. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice-President S. G. Wilder 

Secretary H. H. Walker 

Treasurer Hawaiian Trust Co. 



ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF HAWAII. 
Organized March 4, 1901. 

Superintendent lohn W. Wadman 

President 7^. J^. Loofbourow 

Vice-President A. E. Larimer 

Vice-Pres. Honorary .Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Secretary Geo. W. Paty 

Treasurer W. A. Bowen 



THE OUTDOOR CIRCLE. 
(For the beautifying of Honolulu.) 

President Mrs. L. A. Thurston 

1st Vice-President. .Mrs. A. J. Campbell 

2d Vice-President Mrs. I. Cox 

Sec.-Treas Mrs. W. L. Moore 

Ex. Officer Mrs. A. E. Murphy 



PACIFIC CLUB. 

Organized 1852. Premises on Alakea 

Street, two doors below Beretania. 

President Dr. St. D. G. W^alters 

Vice-President A. J. Campbell 

Secretary Geo. C. Potter 

Treasurer J. L. Fleming 



UNIVERSITY CLUB. 
Organized 1905. 

President R. B. Anderson 

Vice-President W. L. Whitney 

Secretary R. C. Walker 

Treasurer A. M. Nowell 

Governors — D. L. W^thington, A. G. 
Hawes, Gen. John P. Wisser, U.S.A. 
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COMMERCIAL CLUB OP HONOLULU. 
Organized Aug. 30. 1906. 

President S. S. Paxson 

Vice President J. J. Belser 

Secretary G. T. Kluegel 

Treasurer B. E. Noble 



BRITISH CLUB. 
Club Rooms Campbell Block. 

President Fred. Harrison 

Vice-President Geo. Bustard 

Secretary B- K- McLean 

Treasurer F- W. Jamison 

Auditor. . .* H. D. Young 



COUNTRY CLUB. 
Organized 1906. 

President E. I. Spalding 

1st Vice-President A. C. Wall 

2nd Vice-President A. F. Judd 

Secretary G. H. Buttolph 

Treasurer F. T. P. Waterhouse 



OUTRIGGER CLUB. 
Organized May, 1908. 

President F. T. Cliase 

Vice-President G. H. Buttolph 

Secretary P. G. H. Deverill 

Treasurer L. C. Thompson 

Captain G. D. Center 



HUI NALU (Surf Club). 
Organized 1911. 

President Harold Castle 

Vice-President Al. Castle 

Secretary Robt. McB. Purvis 

Treasurer George I. Brown 

Commodore Duke 

Captain J. K. Evans 

Auditor Thos. Tredway 

HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION, A. A. U. 

President W. T. Rawlins 

Vice-President A. T. Longley 

Sec.-Treas Jos. Stickney 

Registration Com.-— J. F. Soper, Ben. 
Clark. W. T. Rawlins. 



2nd Vice-President Thos, Sliarp 

i: ecretary J. K. Butler 

Treasurer J. H. Soper 



KONA IMPROVEMB]NT CLUB, 

HAWAII 

Organized 1912. 

Rev. Albert S. Baker President 

P. R. Greenwell Vice-President 

W. D. McKillop Treasurer 

L. Macf arlane Secretary 

Eexcutive Committee — Rev, A. S. 
Baker, Chairman; L. Macf arlane, 
Secretary; J. P. Curts, T. C. White, 
R. Wallace, A. L. Greenwell, W. D. 
McKillop. 



HONOLULU (STPJAM) FIRE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conduct- 
ed as volunteers till March 1. 1893, 
when it was changed to a paid dept. 

Chief Engineer — Chas. Thurston, 

Asst- Engineer — Wm. Blaisdell. 

Engine No. 1 — Location Central Station, 
cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Engine No. 2 — Location, Central Sta- 
tion, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Chemical Co. No. 1 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Hook and Ladder Truck — Location, Cen- 
tral Station, cor. Fort and Beretania. 

Engine Co, No, 3 — Location cor. Wilder 
avenue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 4 — Location King street 
and Austin lane. 

Engine Co. No. 5 — Location Kaimuki. 



AD CLUB. 

President W. R. Farrington 

1st Vice-President C. R. Frazier 



OAHU COLLEGE, 
Administrative Officers, 

Arthur F, Griffiths, A.M President 

Levi C. Howland Ast, to the Pres. 

Academy Teachers. 

Ernest T. Chase Principal 

Godfrey L. Bergman Mathematics 

Miss Susan G. Clark Latin 

Miss Charlotte P. Dodge History 

Miss Antoinette J. Foster, Frank E. 
Midkiff. Arthur L. Silverman. . 

Bnglisli 

Mrs. Edith W. Guild Typewriting 

Levi C. Howland Bookkeeping 

Miss Edith L. Knights 

Stenography and Typewriting 

Wilbur J. MacNeil, Mrs. Jean P. 
Severance, Mrs. Ruth H. Thomp- 
son Science 

Miss Elizabeth P. Macomber. . .French 

Harold E. Marsh 

Mathematics and Latin 

John H. Rollins 

....Mathematics and Mecli. Drawing 
Miss Daisy D. Spry. , German and Latin 

Miss Helen Alice Storms 

French and Latin 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Appleton — Sub- 
stitute in English during Nation- 
al Guard Encampment, 

Punahou Preparatory School 

Charles T. Fitts Princiivil 

xMiss Mary P. Winne. .Assoc. Principal 

Grades and Penman sliil' 

Misses Emma C. Barnard, Nina F. 
Berkley, Florence N. Carter, Alice 
L. Castle, Lucy L. Doggett, 
Blanche M, Folsom, Clara L. Era- 
ser Grades 

Miss Helen Hasty ... Grades and Sewing 

Miss Lillian H. Welch . 

Grades and PenmansiuP 

Misses Evangeline Holmes, Anna F. 
Johnson, Vera H. Klotz, Marguer 
ite McKinley, Maurine Samson, 
Bessie Potts Walthal, Olive Wolf 
Gravies 
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Special Teachers. 
Miss Alice Arnold. .. .Physical Training- 
Miss Violet D. Austin. . .Asst. Librarian 

3Iiss Helen Grace Cadwell 

Piano and Voice 

Miss Margaret E. Clarke, Miss E. 
Lillian Parrish, Miss Margaret 

Way Piano 

:viiss Ailee^ L. Gibb, Miss Cather- 
ine Johnson Office Secretaries 

;Miss Mabel M. Hawthorne. ... Librarian 

Edwin H. Ideler Violin 

Miss Jean Porterfield. .Oral Expression 

Miss Anna M. Rian Accompanist 

Miss Helen C. Spaulding- Matron 

Mrs. Edith D. Claybourne. .Asst. Matron 

:Miss Genevieve Spring-ston 

Free Hand Drawing 

:\[is8 Jane Winne School Singing 

Frank Barwick Siipt. of Grounds 

Henry G. Wootten Engineer 

>riss Helen Jones Swimming- 
Major Claire R. Bennett 

Military Instructor 



BOARD OP REGENTS, COLLEGE OF 
HAWAII. 

Wallace R. Farrington Chairman 

Arthur L. Dean Secretary 

Reg-ents — Alonzo Gartley, C. R. Hem- 

enway, Mrs. J. R. Ashford, F. L. 

Waldron. 

The Faculty. 

Arthur L. Dean, A.B., Ph.D 

^ Pres. and Prof, of Chemistry 

John S. Donaghho, A.B., A. M 

Prof, of Math, and Astronomy 

(On leave of absence 1917-18) 
John M. Young, B.S., M.E 

Prof, of Engineering-, College Engr. 
vVilliam A. Bryan, B.S. .Prof, of Zoology 

Arthur E. Keller, C. E., LL.B 

,, • Prof, of Civil Engineering 

t rank T. Dillingham, B. S 

. Prof, of Chemistry 

Arthur L. Andrews, B.L., M.L., Ph.D 

,, Professor of English 

V aiighan MacCaughey, B.S. A 

., • Professor of Botany 

I^erbert S. Walker, A.B 

Professor of Sugar Technology 

'- A. Henke, B.S... Prof, of Agronomy 

Joseph P. G. Rock Botanist 

Minnie E. Chipman 

-.Professor of Ceramics and Design 

Arnold Romberg. B.S., Ph.D 

; •. Professor of Physics 

•avKl L. Crawford, B.A., M.A 

r,,. Professor of Entomology 

^-ii'-abeth Matthews, B.S., M.S 

^r ,• ' ' '^^of^sBOT of Household Science 

'^'Hclred M. Yoder, Ph.B 

^ , Instructor in History and Economics 

• ""n M^cTaggart 

■s, Instructor in Shop Work 

•^aria Heuer 

• Asst. Prof, of Modern Languages 

^^ '^iied Gould Cowdrey, B.S 

. , Instructor in Chemistry 

MiTia von Balzen Dahl 

1 r Instructor in Textiles 

' vey J. Wentzel, B.S 

Instructor in Agriculture 



S. D. Zeldin, Ph.D 

Instructor in Mathematics 

Alice E. Harbaugh 

Asst. in Drawing and Ceramics 

Instructor in Engineering 

Elizabeth L. Bryan, Sc.D Librarian 

Grace W. Bryan Librarian 



MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 
Officers of the Board. 

Dr. R. D. Williams President 

George P. Castle Vice-President 

Frank C. Atherton Treasurer 

H. M. Blowers Secretary 

W. A. Bowen Auditor 

Officers and Teachers of Mid-Pacific 
Institute. 

Dr. R. D. Williams President 

Merle L. Copeland Asst. Treasurer 

Harry Stone. . .Supt. Farm and Grounds 
George H. Sueoka Bookkeeper 

Mills School. 

H. M. Blowers Asst. Principal 

Mrs. Philip Frear Matron 

Anna M. Bille, Edna Lochridge 

English 

A. E. Wyman Mathematics 

Elizabeth T. Kastle Science 

Robert E. Stone 

. , . .Religious Education and History 

A. Given Physical Education 

Edna M. Byrd 5 and 6 Grades 

E. E. Lancaster, M. A. Major 

Commercial 

Rue H. Beaty 3 and 4 Grades 

H. L. Abell Manual Training 

N. T. Booth 7 and 8 Grades 

Edith Cold Primary 

Y. Sakai, Japanese; T. K. Yan, Chi- 
nese Y. M. Park, Korean. 

Kawaiahao Seminary. 

Mattie Paine Principal 

Ruth Mylroie 4 to 8 Grd. Arith, inc. 

Ruth Yeomans 7 and 8 Grades 

Ruth S. Tubbs Music 

Georgia Hays Playground 

Helen M. Abell 4 and 5 Grades 

Mary F. Varley Hand-work 

Roselle F. Faast 

Primary, 1, 2 and 3 Grades 

Jane L. Oyer Nurse 

Emily Vieira Asistant 

Elizabeth Niemeyer, Pauline Bailey, 
Mabel Aiu, Lily Kaliolo, A. Akiu 
Assistants 



LIST OF OFFICERS AND TEACHERS, 
KAMBHAMEHA SCHOOLS, 1917-18. 

E. C. Webster President 

School for Boys. 

Chas. R. Bostwick Principal 

U. Thompson Science 

C. G. Livingston Drawing 

E. G. Bartlett Mathematics 

J. J. Mengel Blacksm. and Forging 

M. E. Crosman Woodworking 

D. H. Reamy Machinist 

PI E. Baty Electrician 
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R. J. Borden Agriculturist 

Emma E. Winslow, Marjorie Wood 

English 

R. N. Hudspeth Music and Math. 

Capt. C. R. Bennett. . .Military Training 

Preparatory Department. 

Alice E. Knapp Principal 

Mildred H. Ayres Primary 

Nevada Mpore Manual Training 

A. G. Hottendorf Printing 

Laura L. Newell Upper grades 

Elizabeth Henry Lower grades 

School for Girls 

Abbie H. Newton Principal 

Zella M. Breckenridge Mathematics 

Carolyn E. Church Domestic Arts 

Florence J. Lowe Geography 

Anna M. Reid English 

Ora L. Saunders Nursing 

H. Sue Marl<:ley History 

Gert. M. Knowles Music 

Winifred Farwell Dom. Science 

Elizabeth Mitchell Drawing 

Louise E. Cornell ... .Physical Director 
Evelyn Fisher . .Dressmaking 

Other Officers and Assistants 

E. E. Youtz Chaplain 

H. E. King Acct. and Pur. Agent 

Lillian M. Osgood Sec'y and Acct. 

Berlinda K. Murray Stenographer 

Alice E. Keyes, Julia Coleman, Lydia 
K. Aholo, Margretha Dower, Lilia 

Nainoa Office Assts. 

Laura C. Hillmer, Bertha L. Van Au- 

ken Matrons 

Lucilla Kamakawiwoole, Jessie E. 
Maxwell, Harriet E. McCracken, 
Eliza Nainoa, Daisy Bell, Keahl 

Aholo Asst. Matrons 

Dr. J. R. Judd. Physician 

Josephine Marquardt Nurse 

Emily Keapo Nurse Asst. 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Hawaiian Gazette, Issued semi- 
weekly by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., 
Ltd., on Tuesdays and Fridays. R. 
O. Matheson, Editor. 

Sunday Advertiser, issued every Sunday 
morning by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co., Ltd. R. O. Matheson, Editor. 

The Daily Pacific Commercial Adverti- 
ser, issued by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co. every morning (except Sunday). 
R. O. Matheson, Editor. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, issued every 
evening (except Sundays), by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd. Riley 
H. Allen, Editor. Semi-weekly Issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Guide, issued every Tuesday and 
Friday morning by the Guide Pub. 
Co. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian 
Board, issued on the first of each 
month. F. S. Scudder, Managing 
Editor. 



The Hawaiian Church Chronicle, issued 
on the first Saturday of every month. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued 
monthly. Mrs. E. A. Langton-Boyle, 
Publisher. 

The Mid-Pacific Monthly, an illustrated 
descriptive magazine. 4^^^- Hume 
Ford, Editor and Publisher. 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agricultur- 
ist, issued monthly under direction 
of Board of Com. Agr. and Forestry. 
Daniel Logan, Editor. 

The Kuokoa (native), weekly, issued ev- 
ery Friday morning by the Hawaiian 
Gazette Co., Ltd. Solomon Hanohano, 
Editor. 

Aloha Aina (native), issued every Sat- 
urday. J. T. Ryan, Editor. 

Ka Holomua (native), issued each Sat- 
urday. 

Ka Puuhonua (native), issued eacli Fri- 
day, Akaiko Akana, Editor. 

O Luso (Portuguese), issued weekly on 
Saturdays. M. G. Santos, Editor. 

Chee Yow Shin Bo (The Liberty News), 
tri-weekly, Chinese. 

Sun Chung Kwock Bo, tri-weekly. Chi- 
nese. 

Hawaii Sliinpo, issued daily in Japanese. 
H. Tsurushima, Editor. 

The Daily Nippu Jiji, Y. Soga, Editor. 
issued by the Nippu Jiji Co., Ltd. 

Hilo Dailv Tribune, issued by the 
Tribune Pub. Co., H. E. Boothby, Editor. 

The Daily Post-Herald, issued <*' 
Hilo by the Post-Herald, Ltd., M. 0. 
Maury, Editor. 

The Kohala Midget, issued each Thurs- 
day, at Kohala. Dr. J. F. Cowan, 
Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wai- 
luku. Maui. L. D. Timmons, Editor 
and Manager. 

The Weekly Times, Wailuku, Maui, i''- 
sued on Tuesday, A, V. Vetleson, 
Publisher. 

The Garden Island, issued weekly at L'- 
hue. Kauai. K. C. Hopper, Managin-^ 
Editor. 

Hoku o Hawaii, issued on Friday of each 
week, at Hilo. Rev. S. L. Desha. 
Editor. 

THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the 
latter part of December for the lO^ 
lowing year. Thos. G. Thrum, Edito 
and Publisher. 
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HONOLULU LODGES, ETC. 

Lodge le Progres de I'Oceanie No. 371, 
F. & A. M. ; meets on the last Mon- 
day in each month in Masonic hall. 

Hawaiian Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M.; 
meets in its Hall, Masonic Temple, 
corner Hotel and Alakea streets, on 
the first Monday in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M.; meets 
in Masonic Hall on the third Thurs- 
day of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar; meets in Masonic Hall on 
second Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Temple. No stat- 
ed time of meeting. Meets at Mason- 
ic Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection, No. 
1, A. & A. S. R. ; meets in Masonic 
Hall on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Kuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R. ; meets in Masonic Hall 
on the first Thursday in the month. 

Alexander Liholiho Council, No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh; meets on the third Monday of 
alternate months from February. 

Honolulu Lodge, No. 409, F. & A. M.; 
meets at Masonic Hall every second 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the East- 
ern Star; meets on third Monday of 
each month in Masonic Hall. 

Lei Aloha Chapter, No. 3, Order of the 
Eastern Star; meets on second Sat- 
urday of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple. 

Harmony Chapter, No. 4, Order of the 
Eastern Star, meets on third Satur- 
day of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple, at 7:30 p. m. 

Kxcelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O. O. F.; meets 
at the hall in Odd Fellows' Building, 
on Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. P.; meets 
each Monday evening in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street. 

I'acific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters 
of Rebekah: meets in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street, second and 
fourth Thursdays of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month In Odd Fellows' Building. 

I olynesian Encampment. No. 1, L O. O. 
F.; meets in Odd Fellows' Building, 
i^ ort street, first and third Fridays of 
each month. 

Canton Oahu, No. 1, P. M., I. O. O. F.; 
meets second Friday each month in 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Fort St. 

^3:vstic Lodge. No. 2, K. of P.; meets 
every Friday evening at Pythian Hall, 
^or. Beretania and Fort streets. 



Section N. 225 — Endowment Rank, K. 
of P.; meets on the second Saturday 
of January, July and December in 
Pythlari Hall. 

Honolulu Temple, No. 1, Rathbone Sis- 
ters; meets in Pythian Hall, first and 
third Tuesday evenings of each 
month. 

Wm. McKinley Lodge, No. 8, K. of P.; 
meets first and third Tuesday even- 
ings in Pythian Hall. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1, I. O. Red Men; 
meets on first and third Thursdays 
of each month at Odd Fellows' Hall. 

Court Lunalilo No. 6600, A. O. of For- 
esters; meets at K. of P. Hall on 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. 

Court Camoes No. 8110, A. O. F.; meets 
second and fourth Tuesday evenings 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

Theo. Roosevelt Camp, No. 1, Dept. of 
Hawaii, U. S. W. V.; first and third 
Saturdays, in their hall. 

Geo. C. Wiltse Camp. Sons of Veterans; 
meets on third Tuesday of each 
month in San Antonio Hall. 

Capt. Cook Lodge, No. 353, Order Sons 
of St. George; meets at Pythian Hall 
every Thursday evening. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, meets third Monday 
of each month. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institute; 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at Catholic Mission 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 616; 
meets every Friday evening in the 
Elks' Building, King street near Fort. 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays each month in K. of P. 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge No. 1, Modern Order of 
Phoenix; meets every Thursday even- 
ing at their home. cor. Fort and Ber- 
etania. 

Honolulu Lodge, L. O. O. M., No. 800, 
meets second and fourth Thursdays 
of the month in Pythian Hall. 

American Association of Masters and 
Pilots of Steam Vessels, Honolulu 
Harbor, No. 54; meets first Sunday 
of each month at 7 p. m. in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Marine Engineers ' Beneficial Associa- 
tion No. 100; meets every second and 
fourth Monday nights at K. of P. 
Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge (native) ; meets last 
Thursday of each month in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

KauikeaouU Lodge, No. 1 (native) ; meets 
on first and third Fridays each month 
in San Antonio Hall. 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational, 
cor. Beretania and Richards streets; 
Rev. A. W. Palmer, Minister, Rev. 
J. L. Hopwood, assistant minister. 
Services every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school meets 
one hour before morning service. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings 
at 7:30. 

Kalihi Union Church, King street, Ka- 
lihi; W. B. Coale, A.B., pastor. Sun- 
day school at 9:45 a. m. Gospel ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Ber- 
etania and Victoria streets; Rev. L. 
L. Loofbourow, pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday 
school meets at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

The Christian Church, Kewalo street. 
David Carey Peters, pastor. Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday school meets at 9:45 a. m. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings, 
at 7:30. 

Salvation Army, services held nightly 
at hall, 69 Beretania St., with Sun- 
day services at the usual hour. 

Roman Catholic Church, Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Libert Boey- 
naems. Bishop of Zeugma. Services 
every Sunday at 10 a. m. and 4:30 
p. m. Low mass every day at 6 and 
7 a. m. High mass Sundays and 
Saints' days at 10 a. m. 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal; entrance from Emma 
street, near Beretania. Rt. Rev. Hen- 
ry Bond Restarick, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu; Rev. 
Wm. Ault, Vicar. Holy Communion, 
7; Sunday school, 10; morning prayer, 
litany and sermon, 11; Hawaiian ser- 
vice, 3:30; evening prayer and ser- 
mon, 7:30. 

Chinese Congregation. Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet, Curate. Services on Sunday at 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening 
prayer every Wednesday at 7 p. m. 

St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Ser- 
vices on Sundays. Holy Communion, 
7 a. m. Morning prayer, 11 a. m.; 
evening prayer, 7:30 p. m. Rev. John 
Usborne, rector; Rev. C. H. Tracy, 
vicar. 

Epiphany Mission, Kaimuki, Rev. F. B. 
Eteson, priest in charge. Sunday 
services at 7:30 and 11 a. m. Sunday 
school at 10. 



First Church of Christ, Scientist, cor. 
Wilder and Kewalo streets. Sunday 
services 11 a. m. Sunday school at 
9:45. 

Christian Chinese Church, Fort street; 
Rev. Tse Kei Yuen, acting pastor. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Prayer meeting Wed- 
nesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

German Lutheran Church, Beretania St.; 
Dr. A. Hoermann, pastor. Services 
on Sunday at 11 a. m.; Sunday school 
at 10 a. m. 

Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev. 
A. V. Scares, pastor. Services every 
Sabbath at the usual hour. Sunday 
school at 3 p. m. Chapel situated 
corner of Punchbowl and Miller 
streets. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ. 
Chapel on King street, near Thomas 
Square; Sunday school at 10 a. m.; 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m.; 
in English at 7:30 p. m. 

Seventh Day Adventists; Rev. F. H. Con- 
way, pastor. Chapel, 767 Kinau street, 
Sabbath school Saturdays at 10 a.m.; 
preaching at 11. Wednesday prayer 
and missionary meeting at 7:30 p. m. 

Japanese Union Church (connected with 
Hawaiian Board Missions); Rev. T. 
Hori, pastor. Hold services at 10 a. 
m. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Sunday services. Prayer and 
praise meeting Wednesdays at 7 p. m. 

Korean Methodist Church, Rev. H. J. 
Song, pastor; Punchbowl St. near 
Beretania. Services at usual hours. 

Japanese Methodist Church. Rev. C. Na- 
kamura, pastor. Hold services in 
chapel on River street, near St. Louis 
College. 

Japanese Church, cor. Kinau and Pensa- 
cola Sts., Rev. T. Okumura, pastor; 
hold regular services at the usual 
hours. 

Bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehamelia 
Schools, Rev. E. E. Youtz, Chap- 
lain. Morning services at 11. 



NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church, cor. King and Punch- 
bowl streets; Rev. H. H. Parker, pas- 
tor. Services in Hawaiian every Sun- 
day at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
day school at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Kaumakapili Church, King street, Pana- 
ma. Rev. H. K. Poepoe. pastor; Re\ 
S. K. Kamaiopili, assistant. Sun- 
day services at the usual hours. 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU. 

ivrayor Joseph J. Fern 

Sheriff Chas. H. Rose 

Clerk D. Kalauokalani 

Auditor Jas. Bicknell 

Treasurer D. L. Conkling 

City and County Attorney. .A. M. Brown 
Supervisors — Wm. Ahia, Chas. N. Ar- 
nold, C. H. Bellina, Ben Hollin- 

grer, W. H. McClellan, E. A. Mott- 

Smith, Lester Petrie. 

County Eng-ineer A. S. Cantin 

Chief Engineer Fire Dept. — Chas. H. 

ThL^rston. 
Asst. Engineer Fire Dept. — Wm. 

Blaisdell. 
Supt. Electric Light Dept. and Police 

and Fire Alarm System — W. L. 

Frazee. 
1st Deputy County Attorney — A. M. 

Cristy. 
2n(l Deputy County Attorney — Chas. 

A. Davis, 
Prosecuting Attorney, Police Court 

— C. F. Chillingworth. 
Bandmaster Hawaiian Band — Robert 

H. Baker. 
Supt. Public Parks — A. K. Vierra. 
Supt. Kapiolani Park — John H. Wise. 



COUNTY OF MAUI. 

Sheriff Clement Crowell 

Attorney E. R. Bevans 

Auditor Charles Wilcox 

Treasurer L. M. Baldwin 

Clerk W. F. Kaae 

Supervisors — S. E. Kalama, chair- 
man; D. T. Fleming, R. A. Drum- 
mond, P. Cockett, J. N. Uahinui. 



COUNTY OF HAWAII. 

Sheriff Samuel K. Pua 

Auditor S. M. Spencer 

Clerk Archibald Hapal 

Attorney W. H. Beers 

Treasurer Chas. Swain 

Physician C. L. Stow 

Supervisors — S. Kauhane, chairman; 

J. R. Yates, A. M. Cabrinha, E. H. 

Lyman, W. A. Todd, Jas. Ako, A. 

A. Akana. 



COUNTY OF KAUAL 

Sheriff W. H. Rice, Jr. 

Auditor Carl Maser 

Clerk J. M. Kaneakua 

Attorney S. K. Kaeo 

Treasurer A. G. Kaulukou 

Supervisors — Waimea, Th. Brandt; 
Koloa, W. D. McBryde; Lihue, H. 
D. Wisharci; Kawaihau, J. F. Bet- 
tencourt; Hanalei, A. Menefoglio. 



FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 



DEPARTIVXENT OF JUSTICE. 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 



) Judges U. S. 
i Dist. Court 



Hon. H. W. Vaughn 
•'. B. Poindexter 

S. C. Huber U. S. Attorney 

•f. J. Banks Asst. U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Smiddy U. S. Marshal 

*•■ F. Heine. .Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 
h. K. Silva 

Asst. Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 

-^. E. Harris Clerk 

^'m. L. Rosa Deputy Clerk 

Geo. S. Curry, F. J. H. Schnack 

U. S. Commissioners 

li L. Grace Referee in Bankruptcy 

•T. A. M. Osorio U. S. Comsnr., Hilo 

1- T. Forrest Referee, Hifb 

<^' D. Luf kin Referee, Kahului 

Hegular Terms: — At Honolulu on the 

second Monday in April and October. 
'Special Terms: — May be held at such 

times and places in the district as 

the Judge may deem expedient. 
-^liss F. McDermot, Lillian Nohowee 

Clerks, U. S. Attorney 

;] P. Neitert U. S. Court Reporter 

-^ns. Sara Holland — Secretary to U. 

S. District Judges. 
^ • S. Jury Commissioners — A. E. 

Harris, W. H. Smith, 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

Malcolm A. Franklin Collector 

Raymer Sharp — Special Deputy Col- 
lector and Chief Examiner. 

A. B. Ingalls Examiner and Gauger 

John W. Short.. Chief Liquidating Clerk 
J. K. Brown Dep. Col. and Cashier 

F. L. Beringer, R, H. Bemrose, E. H. 
Boyen, C, J. Cooper, R. Frieders- 
dorf f Examiners 

J. B. Gibson, P. M, Naluai, M. J. 

Scanlan, W, D. Wilder 

Deputj^ Collector and Clk. 

E, E. Miller, M, G. Johnston, Geo. W. 

Lucas, Joseph Ordenstein, R. K. 

Brown, E. S, McGrew Clerks 

E, D. Ferreira. .Stenog. and Typewriter 

James I. Arcia Weigher 

R, J. Taylor 

Dep, Coll. and Insp. in Chge. 

C. A. Hills Clerk 

E. A. K. Williams Clerk 

John A. Akana Night Ins, 

D. C. Lindsav. .t>ep. Collector, Kahului 
W. V. Kolb Dep. Collector, Hilo 

E. Madden. .. .Dep. Collector, Mahukona 

G. B. Leavitt Dep. Collector, Koloa 
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INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE. 
Ralph S. Johnstone 

Actg-. Coll. Internal Rev. 

W. G. Ashley, Jr Division Deputy 

Aug. S. Costa 

...Stamp and Div. Deputy Collector 

J. S. Mackenzie Dep. Collector 

Lee Sing Stamp Dep. and Cashier 

F. S. Hishimoto Messenger 

E. K. Kekuewa Ganger 

A. P. Helbush, Hilo. . Storekeeper-Ganger 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

R. L. Halsey Inspector in Charge 

H. B. Brown... Act. Inspector in Charge 
Edwin Farmer, J. L. Milligan. .Inspctrs. 
Chas. T. Howard, Hazel G. Cunning- 
ham Clerks 

Tomizo Katsunuma, C. Tajima 

Japanese Interpreters 

Hee Kwong Chinese Interpreter 

Mrs. Y. Watanabe Matron 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 

A. M. Hamrick Meteorologist 

Wm. W. Wyatt, Carl A. Reichelt.. 
Asst. Observers 



U. S. Magnetic Station 
Frank Neumann Observer 



HAWAII EXPERIMENT STATION. 
J. M. Westgate. . .Agronomist in Charge 

J. E. Higgins Horticulturist 

M. O. Johnson Chemist 

C. W. Carpenter Plant Pathologist 

F. G. Krauss. . . .Supt. Extension Work 

R. A. Goff Asst. Agronomist 

In Charge Glenwood Substation. 

Kim A. Ching Asst. Chemist 

C. A. Sahr Asst. Agronomist 

J. H. Cowan Asst. Horticulturist 

J. W. Love Executive Clerk 



PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 

F. E. Trotter, Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., 
Chief Quarantine Officer. 

L. E. Hooper, Asst. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S. 

A. N. Sinclair, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon U. S. P. H. S. 

W. F. James, Asst. Surg., U. S. P. H. S. 

G. I. Van Ness, Pharmacist U.S.PH.S. 
Emma F. Smith, Med. Insp., U.S.P.H.S 
L. L. Sexton, Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. 

P. H. S., Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
Wm. Osmers, Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. 

P. H. S., Kahului, Maui, T. H. 
Franklin Burt, Act. Asst. Surg., U. S. 

P. H. S., Lahalna, Maui, T. H. 

A. H. Waterhouse, Act. Asst. Surgeon, 
U.S.P.H.S., Koloa, Kauai, T. H. 

B. D. Bond, Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii, T. H. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT. 

U. S. ARMY. 
Engineer Department. 
Colonel Thomas H. Rees, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, in charge of 
works for defense of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, and of the Improve- 
ment of Honolulu, Hilo and Kahului 
Harbor. 

Capt. W. H. Britton, Corps of Engrs., 
Asst. to Dist. Engr. Officer. 

S. F. Burbank, Richard Quinn, Assist- 
ant Engineers. 

A. K. Shepard, Cliief Clerk. 

P. M. Bechtel, J. M. Byrne, Geo. K. 
Mills, Daniel S. Pahu, Clerks. 

A. V, Hayes, Receiver of Materials. 

Harry Kauhane, Inspector. 

Geo. M. Eraser, Storekeeper. 

S. H. Ware, Superintendent. 



NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

U. S. Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Capt. George R. Clark, U.S.N., Comdnt. 

Lieut. J. M. Ashley, U.S.N., District 
Communication Supt. 

Asst. Engr. R. E. Carney, U.S.N., 
(Ret.), Engr. and Ordnance Officer. 

Medical Director T. A. Berry hill, U..^. 
N., Commanding Hospital. 

Pay Inspector W. T. Gray, U.S.N., Sup- 
ply Officer. 

Pay Inspector George P. Dyer, U.S.N., 
Disbursing Officer. 

Civil Engr. C. W. Parks, U.S.N., Public 
Works Officer. 

Asst. Civil Engr, R. L. Martin, U.S.N. 

Asst. Naval Const. (T) E. L. Kempton, 
U.S.N., Construction Officer. 

Asst. Surgeon T.. C. Anderson, U.S.N. 

Asst. Surgeon D. Corey, U.S.N. 

Asst. Surg. H. B. Lehmburg, U.S.N. 

Asst. Paym. (T) O. J. Phillips, U.S.N. 

Asst. Paym. (T) C. H. Breyer, U.S.N. 

Ensign (T) E. R. Peircey, U.S.N. (Nav 
a jo). 

Ehsign (T) F. R. Kalde, U.S.N. 

Ensign (T) .L H. MacDonald, U.S.X. 

Ensign (T) A. Prastka, U.S.N., Ra-Jio 
Officer. 

Pharmacist T. B. Weaver, U.S.N. 

Pay Clerk (T) C. F. Howse, U.S.N- i 
Aide to Commandant. 

Machinist Geo. H. Paul, F.N.R. 

Asst. Surg. A. E. Nichols, USNRF. 
(Dentist). 

Boatswain Louis Rassler, USN. (Nav- 
ajo). 

Gunner R. A. Talmage, USN. (Higl^ 
Power Station). 

Pay Clerk C. S. Baker, USN. (Disburs- 
ing Office). 

Pharmacist Q. C. Tucker, USN. (Hospi- 
tal). 

Pay Clerk W^ A. Anderson, USNK'' 
(Accoimting Office). 
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OFFICE OF NAVAL CENSOR, 

HONOLULU 

Commodore D. H. Mahan, U. S. Navy, 

retired. 
Lieut.-Comdr. W. H. Stroud, NNV. 
Lieut. F. E. Ferris, USNRF. 
Lieut, (j.g.) J. F. Bowes, USNRF. 
Lieut, (j.g-.) P. G. W. Cooper, USNRF. 



LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Arthur E. Arledge, Inspector of the 19th 

Lighthouse District, in charge of all 

light-house affairs in the Hawaiian 

Islands. 

Frank C. Palmer Superintendent 

Fredk. A. Edgecomb Asst. Supt. 

J. A. Malone Chief Clerk 

C. H. Norton, Thos. Wood Clerks 

C. E. Sherman Foreman 

C. F. Finkboner 

Keeper, Light House Depot 

Light-House Tender Columbine. 
F. T. Warriner, Captain. 
H. T. Martin, First Officer. 
W. Williams, Second Officer. 
A. P. Lederer, Chief Engineer. 



WAR DEPARTMENT, U. S. ARMY. 

HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT. 

Headquarters — Honolulu, Alexander 

Young Building. 
Commander — Brigadier General John P. 

Wisser, U.S.A. 
Aide-de-Camp — 1st Lt. Frank P. Tuohy, 
32d Infty. 



DEPARTMENT STAFF. 

Chief of Staff: Maj. Henry C. Mer- 
riam, C.A.C. 

Adjutant: Maj. L. W. Redington (act- 
ing). 

Inspector: Col. Chas. G. Woodward 
(retired). 

■liHige Advocate: Maj. Ingram M. Stain- 
back, Natl. Guard, U. S. 



Quartermaster: Lt.-Col. Richmond 

McA. Schofield, Q.M.C. 

Surgeon: Col. Rudolph G. Ebert, M.C. 

Engineer: Capt. William H. Britton, 
C. of E. 

Ordnance Officer: Major Charles G. 
Mettler, O.D. 

Sanitary Inspector: Col. Wm. P. Ken- 
dall, M.C. 

Officer in Charge of Militia Affairs: 
Capt. Louis D. Pepin, C.A.C. 



ADDITIONAL STAFF 
Lt.-Col. R. McA. Schofield, Q.M.C, 

Constructing Quartermaster. 
Capt. John N. Smith, Jr., 1st Inf., Dept. 

Casual Officer. 
Major Robert H. Duenner, Attd. Sgn. 
Capt. Wm. T. Peyton, Sig. Officers' Res. 

Corps, Signal Officer. 
Capt. Nelson H. Duval, E.O.R.C., Asst. 

to Dept. Engr. 
Capt. J. M. Riggs, Q.M. 
D.Q.M. 
DanL H. Gienty, Q.M.C, Asst. 

to D.Q.M. 
Capt. Chas. L. 

to D.Q.M. 

George L. Converse, Jr., 4th Cav., 

Asst. to Dept. O. O. 
1st Lt. Walter L. Reesman, Dental Sgn. 
1st Lt. Sephen tH. MacGregor, O.D., 

Ass. to D.O.O. 
2nd Lt. Will T. Taber, Q.M.C, Asst. 

to D.Q.M. 
2nd Lt. Frank H. Richey, Q.M.C, Asst. 

to D.Q.M. 
2nd Lt. William A. MacNlcoll, Q.M.C 

Asst. to D.Q.M. 



to 
Capt. 



Capt. 



O.R.C, Asst. 



Willard, Q.M.C, Asst. 



HAWAIIAN ORDNANCE DEPOT 
Commander: Major. Chas. G. Mettler, 

O.D. 
Assistant: 1st Lt. Stephen H. MacGreg- 
or, O.D. 
Asslsant: Capt. George L. Converse, 
Jr.. 4th Cav. 



THE HA W A I I A N ANN V A L -^ 

The recognized reference book of Hawaii, issued each De- 
cember for the following year, devoted to Statistics, Re- 
search and general information relating to Hawaii. Back 
numbers for their special research articles are in constant 
demand. While full files from 1875 ar^ now but rarely ob- 
tainable, sets from 1884 can be supplied to order on short 
notice. 

Thos, G. Thrum, Publisher, or Thnwis, Ltd., Honolulu, 

Agent. 
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THE 

First Trust Co,, of Hilc 

LTD. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVE 
REAL ESTATE IN THE 

Volcano District 

on the 

Island of Hawaii 

The "Vacation Island" of the Hawaiian archipelago. Here 
is Halemaumau, the lake of living fire, the natural phenome 
which serves as magnet to attract thousands of tourists 
annually. 

Home Office: Hilo, Hawaii. 
Branches: Kohala, Kona and Hamakua. 

Cable Address: HILOTRUST. 



The VON HAMM-YOUNG Co., l 

Importers, Commission and Machinery Mercha 
Dealers in Automobiles and Automobile Suppi 

AGENTS FOR 

Alexander Young Building Co., American Blower Co. (Far 

Ltd. Ventilating Apparatus) 

Territorial Hotel Co., Ltd. Armstrong Cork Co. 

Palatine Ins. Co. of London ^ C. Smith Co. (Concrete 

Phoenix Assurance Co. of Lon- chinery) 

^^^ , ., ^ X X * Troy Laundry Machinery C 

Automobile Department of r., ^ t xxr ^ txr • 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. Cl^de Iron Works (Hois 

Union Gas Engine Co. Machinery) 

Otis Elevator Company Western Electric Co. (Ele< 

Frick Co. (Ice Machinery) Apparatus and Lamps) 

ALSO AGENTS FOR 
Packard Motor Car Co. Dodge Bros. Cars 

Cadillac Motor Car Co. Denby Trucks 

Buick Motor Company Menominee Trucks 

Goodyear Tires United States Tires 

Michelin Tires 

THE ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDII 

CORNER KING AND BISHOP STREETS HONOl 

(15) 
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